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PREFACE 


LTHOUGH it is often helpful, and at times necessary, 
A. to quote examples from history in order to strengthen 
an argument or provide the requisite background for 

a proper understanding of a question under discussion, it 
\is perhaps a mistake to include whole chapters on purely 
historical matters in a book dealing mainly with definite 
questions of the moment written in discursive vein. I am 
fully aware that, in committing this error, I lay myself open 
to criticism. In extenuation of what I have done, therefore, 
it is as well to emphasise at the outset that the somewhat 
disjointed nature of this publication is due to its being a 
collection of articles written for different papers and 
magazines during the past few years, rather than a straight- 
forward discussion of subjects following one another in 
orderly sequence. In order to bring them up to date, these 
articles have been revised and, in most cases, expanded; but, 
with the best will in the world, it has been found impossible 
to overcome the inevitable lack of cohesion brought about 
by the inclusion of chapters consisting of plain historical 
_ narration in a book that is otherwise devoted to the discussion 
of certain outstanding questions of the day. As, however, 
the chapters on history include matter having a direct bearing 
on some of the subjects discussed subsequently, and, to some 
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extent, bring out the striking similarity between certain 
incidents in Japan sixty odd years ago and in China at the 
present time, the reader’s indulgence is asked for this and 
other shortcomings. 

For the data provided in the opening chapters, full 
acknowledgement must be made, not only to the authors of 
the works consulted, but also to the ungrudging assistance of 
a number of British and Japanese officers who were able to 
supplement much of this information with facts and figures 
from their own personal store of knowledge.* 


If it is thought that, for a book with this title, too much 
space has been devoted at the outset to Anglo-Japanese 
affairs, it may perhaps be permissible to call to mind how 
closely the problems of the Far East and the Pacific, as well 
as those of world armaments, are connected with Japan’s 
own problems of national defence, and how vitally these, 
in their turn, have been affected by the abrogation of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance which, for a period of twenty years, 
formed the basis, not only of Japan’s foreign policy but also 
of her policy of national defence. 


In the pages that follow, attention is therefore directed 
to this, as well as to other aspects of Japan and her defence 
forces, in the belief that a knowledge of the points adduced 
may help towards a better understanding of Japan’s attitude 
towards such questions as armament reduction, America’s 
immigration laws, the Singapore Base, the Chinese situation, 
and Soviet activities in Manchuria, all of which are touched 
on at greater or lesser length. 

Despite the number of books and publications of all 
sorts dealing with the subject, there is still a deplorable lack 
of knowledge about Japan and her affairs. There are still, 


* More detailed acknnowledgement will be found on pp. 77-79 and p. 94. 
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for example, many persons both in America and Australia 
obsessed with the bogey of Japanese militarism and aggres- 
sion and filled with vague fears of Japanese plans for invading 
their shores, fears as unfounded as those raised in the minds 
of many Japanese regarding the construction of the 
Singapore Base and the strengthening of Pearl Harbour. 
Directly or indirectly these apprehensions have their effect 
in increasing the difficulties of solving the problem of 
armament reduction and of maintaining the peace of the 
Far East and the Pacific. It seems well therefore to examine 
the facts and to see how much or how little justification there 
is for these and other similar fears and suspicions. If the 
pages that follow help in any way to throw light on these 
matters, they will not have been written in vain. 


M. D. KENNEDY. 


Tokyo, July, 1928. 
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Some Aspects of Japan and 


Her Defence Forces 


CHAPTER I. 


HISTORICAL SHETCH OF ANGLO-JAPANESE 
NAVAL RELATIONS. 


(1) First Contacts. 


N the days of Good Queen Bess, the line between naval 
seamen, privateers and buccaneers was often hard to 
distinguish. This was as true of Japanese sailors and 

adventurers as it was of the Drakes, the Frobishers, and the 
Hawkinses of England. Times have changed and the sea- 
faring freebooters of old are now no more; but the virility, 
courage, and love of adventure, which were so characteristic 
of British and Japanese sea-rovers alike, have been diverted 
into healthier channels and have had much to do with 
bringing the two countries to the fore-front among the naval 
Powers of the present day. 


Although the Japanese seafarers of old required no 
instruction in the gentle art of piracy, it is an interesting 
coincidence that, when the time came for her to build up 
an efficient navy on modern lines, it was to England that 
Japan turned for assistance, England who, as will be shewn 
later, had been known in Japan in days gone by as a nation 
of pirates, a reputation which the Japanese had similarly 
earned for themselves amongst their contemporaries at one 
time. That their rise as a naval power is largely the outcome 
of British instruction is readily admitted by the Japanese, 
though it is only fair to point out that, had it not been for 
their own aptitude as pupils, British teaching would have 
availed them no more than it did the Chinese Navy. 
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Generous testimony on the score of Japan’s debt to 
England in the matter of her naval strength and efficiency 
was offered by the late Count Okuma in his “ Fifty Years 
of New Japan,’’* in the course of which he wrote:—“ . . . 
we are indebted to Western experts for the inception and 
subsequent development of our navy, especially to the 
British Government for the courteous loan of a number of 
their capable naval officers to serve as instructors at the 
Cadets’ College Tokyo. The men of deeds and ability that 
the Imperial Navy now possess are the direct consequence 
of the tuition then granted us by British Officers.” 


The friendly feeling between the two nations that 
enabled Japan to become the willing pupil of Great Britain 
in naval matters, however, is of barely sixty years’ duration. 
Before this came about, hostility was the rule and friendship 
the exception. In both periods—the hostile and the 
friendly—the history of naval relations between the two 
countries is of such a nature that a brief study of the main 
facts should be of interest even to the lay-reader. 


Being an island Power, it is but natural that her watery 
surroundings have had a very direct effect on Japan from 
the earliest times. In the distant past the sea acted both as 
a natural obstacle to invasion by her enemies and as a 
deterrent to Japanese expansion and intercourse with the 
outer world. Thus in the thirteenth century it saved 
Japan from falling a victim to the Mongol hordes of Kublai 
Khan—a fact which was all to Japan’s good—and four 
hundred years later it led to the Shogunate enforcing the 
very short-sighted policy of seclusion, which was continued, 
as Admiral Ballard in his “‘ Influence of the Sea on Japan ” 
puts it, throughout “* . . . the vitally important seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, while the colonial empires of 
Western Powers were taking definite shape in many quarters 
of the globe, and all Europe was making great strides in the 
sciences of war and peace.” 


* Vol. I. p. 47—published 1909 Smith, Elder & Co., London. 
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It was not until the forced abandonment of that policy 
seventy years ago that Japan came to realise that the words 
in the preamble to the British Naval Discipline Act—which 
sets forth that “ ... it is on the Navy, under the 
providence of God, that the wealth of the Empire chiefly 
depends ” might be applied with equal truth to herself. 


It has become rather the custom now to look askance 
at naval and military armaments, and although Japan has 
cut down the proportion which the expenditure on her 
fighting forces bears to her total annual budget from nearly 
50% in 1920 to about 27.5% in the estimates for the 1928- 
1929 financial year, the percentage is still regarded by many 
—both Japanese and foreigners—as too high.* Never- 
theless, there can be but few unbiassed persons who would 
not admit that Japan acted wisely when, on being forced 
out of her self-imposed seclusion in the middle of last 
century, she decided to ensure the continuance of her 
independence by building up adequate land and sea forces 
to guard herself against the fate which had befallen so many 
other eastern peoples. 


As far back as the second half of the sixteenth 
century European methods of ship building had been 
introduced into Japan by the Portuguese, these first foreign 
instructors being followed soon after by Will Adams, 
the first Englishman to Jand in the country. Wrecked off 
the coast of Kyushu in a Dutch vessel on April 9th, 1600, 
he was, after a term of imprisonment, taken under the 
patronage of the great Iyeyasu, who set him the task of 
instructing the native craftsmen in the art of shipbuilding. 
Great success attended this venture, but, with the policy of 
seclusion which was enforced a few years later, it came to 
an untimely end. Two and a half centuries had to elapse 
before it was revised once more. 


* For Great Britain the percentage is only 14; for America, 19; France, 17; and 
Italy, 22. 


+ He had previously, as his correspondence shews ‘‘. . . served for Master and Pilot 
in her Majestie’s (Queen Elizabeth) shippes,"’ and was therefore a true link with the Navy. 
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It is interesting to find then that Date Masamune’s 
famous mission to Rome set off in 1613 in a vessel con- 
structed at Sendai under the supervision of Will Adams 
himself. This is all the more noteworthy by reason of the 
fact that, although two hundred and fifty years were to elapse 
before the despatch of the next Japanese mission to Europe, 
the ship in which it sailed was also of British construction, 
being in fact a British warship, the frigate ‘“‘ Odin ” under 
command of Lord John Hay. That was in 1862. 


It is unnecessary to recall the reasons actuating the 
Tokugawa Shogunate in their decision to cut off their 
country from communication with the outside world in 1639 
as the facts are too well-known to require it. That the British 
Navy established a number of direct and indirect links with 
Japan during, and immediately preceding, that seclusion 
period of two hundred odd years, is not such common 
knowledge. A brief outline of the main facts may not 
therefore be considered out of place. 


In December 1604, some four and a half years after 
Will Adams’ arrival in Japan, Sir Edward Michelborne was 
commissioned by the English Government to “ discover the 
countries of Cathaia, China, Japan, Corea and Cambaia, and 
to trade with the people there, notwithstanding any grant or 
charter to the contrary.”* With Michelborne went John 
Davys, one of the great seamen of Queen Elizabeth’s time, as 
** pilot major.”’ Strictly speaking this was not a naval expedi- 
tion; but as already observed, the dividing line between naval 
men and buccaneers was but slight, and Michelborne’s two 
vessels, “ Tiger”? and ‘“* Tiger’s Whelp,” shewed by their 
-_ piratical exploits on the way out that they were fully entitled 
to be included under the latter classification. It was while 
indulging in their favourite pastime—piracy—that they 
sighted a Japanese junk at Bintang, near Singapore. Think- 
ing it to be an easy prey, they attacked, as was their wont on 
such occasions. The Japanese, however, proved to be of 
tougher mettle than anticipated, and gave their assailants a 


* Vide Murdoch's “‘ History of Japan"’ Vol. II. p. 570. 
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very severe handling. With their heavy two-handed swords 
they did terrible execution amongst the Englishmen and 
amongst those who fell in the mélée was John Davys. Of 
the Japanese only one is thought to have escaped. 


From what Michelborne stated in his report on his 
return to England, it would seem that this was by no means 
the first encounter between English and Japanese, for he 
speaks of “the Japons not being suffered to land in any port 
of India with weapons, being a people so desperate and 
daring that they are feared in all places where they come.” 

We know, of course, from ancient records that Japanese 
pirates frequently ravaged the coasts of Korea and China, 
and that they were not unknown in the Philippines and the 
Malay Archipelago; but it would seem from this that they 
even carried on their depredations so far afield as India. 
As Englishmen, not undeservedly, had the reputation, in 
Japan, of being pirates in the days of Will Adams, it is of 
interest, therefore, to find that the Japanese had, apparently, 
(and quite as well merited) much the same reputation among 
their contemporaries in England.* 


It was a few years after this that the first English ship 
arrived in Japan. This was the “ Clove,” in 1613, but as it 
was a merchant vessel and not a warship it need not concern 
us here, though it may be noted in passing that the following 
year, 1614, appears to have marked the arrival of the first 
Japanese visitors to England. These visitors were, like Will 
Adams, seafarers. The first contacts between the two coun- 
tries were, therefore, established by sailors, and, as their actual 
status in those days was apt to change as rapidly from 
merchant seamen to buccaneers or naval rating as is that of 
the Chinese soldier of the present time, (who is a soldier 
one day, a bandit the next, and peaceful civilian a few weeks 
later) it is perhaps permissible to include these among the 
early naval contacts. That this observation is justified may 


* This reputation regarding Englishmen was largely due to the propaganda of the 
Portuguese priests in Japan at that time. Thanks to them, Will Adams himself, on first 
arrival, came within an ace of being executed as a pirate, as they tried to make the Japanese 
authorities treat him as such, because he was a heretic in their eyes. 
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be seen by the records of hostile encounters on the high seas 
that took place between English and Dutch trading vessels 
on their way to Japan during the years 1617-20, and 
between English and Dutch on the one hand and 
Portuguese and Spanish on the other during the next three 
years. 


It was in no small part due to the losses suffered in these 
encounters that English trade relations with Japan were 
discontinued in 1623 after lasting ten years only. Subsequent 
attempts were made to reopen them,* but in the meantime 
the Shogunate had instituted its seclusion policy and the few 
British ships that visited Japanese waters during the next two 
centuries met either with a cool or with a definitely hostile 
reception. An outstanding instance of this was seen in the 
year 1808 when H.M.S. “ Phaeton,” “ . . . a crack ship, 
one of four frigates known as the Saucy Channel Four,” 
created a quite-uncalled-for panic in Nagasaki by its 
unexpected and undesired arrival there in September of that 
year. A full description of this incident is to be found in 
an ancient Japanese pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ History of the 
Outrage by Anglians at Nagasaki,’ } a summarised transla- 
tion of which appears in Vol. III, Part IV. of the 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan under the date 
May 13th, 1879. Briefly the facts were as follows:— 


The Dutch, who were, at that time, the only western 
traders allowed in Japan, used to send one or two vessels 
filled with merchandise to Nagasaki each year. Early in 
1808 H.M.S. “Phaeton,” under command of Captain 
Fleetwood Pellew, was sent from England to Bengal where, 
on arrival, her commander learned that two Dutch merchant- 
men had sailed for Japan on the annual visit. As England 


* Notably (a) In 1675, when Charles II, despatched two vessels, ‘‘ Experiment” 
and ‘‘ Return,’’ the former being captured by the Dutch, while the latter was ordered to 
leave Japanese waters without fulfilling its mission. (b) In 1791 when Lord McCartney, 
Envoy to China, was furnished with letters to Japan. (c) In 1792 when the ‘‘ Argonaut,” 
in the course of survey work, made an unsuccessful attempt to trade. (d) During the years 
1797-1803 when Captain Stewart, posing as an American, made several visits. (e) In 
1803, when the ‘‘ Frederick '’ arrived for trade purposes. (f) Attempts made by Siz Stam- 
ford Raffles, by Captain Gordon, who entered Yedo Bay in 1818, and by the ‘* Morison" 
in 2838. 


~ The actual ship's log now reposes in the Nagasaki Library. 
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and Holland were then at war, the ‘“‘ Phaeton ” at once set 


off in pursuit, hoping to overhaul and capture them before 
they reached their destination. The attempt was unsuccessful 
and the ‘“‘ Phaeton ” reached Nagasaki without sighting her 
prey. 

On her approach being observed from shore, the local 
authorities mistook her at first for one of the Dutch vessels 
whose arrival they were awaiting. On learning their mistake 
they determined to forbid her entry, as no foreign vessels, 
other than Dutch or Chinese, were permitted to come to 
Japan. .A boat containing some of the local officials and two 
Dutchmen as interpreters was sent out to demand her 
withdrawal; but, before they had time to realise what was 
happening, the two Dutchmen were seized by the men of 
the “Phaeton,” and the Japanese had to return to shore 
without their interpreters and without having carried out 
their intentions. On learning what had occurred, great 
consternation arose in Nagasaki and orders were issued for 
troops to assemble in order to ward off a possible invasion. 
At the same time “fire-junks” were prepared with the 
intention of trying to set the “ Phaeton ” on fire. 


As a matter of fact the English warship had no hostile 
intentions, and its only desire was to obtain water and 
provisions for the return voyage. One of the Dutch captives 
was sent ashore to explain matters and, as the request was, at 
first, rejected, the commander threatened to destroy all the 
Japanese and Chinese vessels in the harbour unless the 
authorities carried out his wishes in this respect. The 
demands were fulfilled eventually as, with the exception of 
the Governor of Nagasaki and a few of his closest attendants, 
the local authorities on this occasion shewed up very badly, 
as they were too scared of what might happen if they tried to 
oppose the foreign intruder. 


The Governor himself, who had done his best to urge 
his subordinates to assist in driving off the presumed invaders, 
felt the shame so deeply that he took his life. The discovery 
of what he had done is described by one of his attendants 
as follows:— 
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“Tn front of the image of the guardian god, and close 
under the hedge, I found that he had spread a carpet, seated 
on which he had made a long narrow wound below his navel, 
and had then thrust the dagger through his throat up to the 
hilt.” 

To this description he, like a true connoisseur, appends 
the quite matter-of-fact comment—“ It was a magnificent 
harakiri.” 

Subsequently, when the cowardice of the other officials 
became known to the Central Government, they were all 
ordered to follow the example of the Governor and dis- 
embowel themselves, an order which, it seems, was carried 
out without demur. 

Many British warships have visited Japan since that 
occasion, and some of the earlier visits resulted in a fair 
amount of blood-letting; but this little-known visit and its 
sequel are probably unequalled in dramatic effect. Neverthe- 
less, it is perhaps not.out of place to mention that, just as this 
arrival of a British warship in Japan resulted in the self- 
inflicted death of a number of Japanese, so also did the 
decision of the Crown Prince (the present Emperor), to 
visit England, more than a century later, in fact as recently 
as 1921, result in the threat of an even larger number of 
Japanese to take their own lives by way of protest. 

It is an interesting commentary on the “ Phaeton ” 
incident that the ‘‘ Rebecca,” one of the two Dutch vessels for 
which the British warships had been searching, was captured 
subsequently and that, in the course of the appeal made on 
her behalf, the King’s Council ruled that, as Nagasaki was 
open only to the enemy, it could not be considered as 
neutral; consequently it was held that the blockade extended 
to that port.* Thus we find that Japan, despite its hermit- 
like existence in those days and its distance from the main 
theatre of operations, was actually included in the calculations 
of the British authorities during the Napoleonic wars. 


* Transactions of the Asiatic Society, Second Series. Vol. I. Paper by Kuiper. 
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Following the giving of this decision in the “‘ Rebecca ” 
prize-court case, no new Anglo-Japanese naval contacts of 
special importance were made until the arrival of Admiral 
Stirling in 1854. Captain Broughton in the course of his 
famous survey expedition had entered several Japanese 
harbours in 1795, and in 1845 and 1849 two other British 
survey ships, ““Samarang” and “Mariner,” likewise paid 
visits; but it was not until 1854, when Admiral Stirling 
arrived at Nagasaki in his flag-ship and obtained an agreement 
from the Japanese authorities, promising kindness and 
assistance to British subjects wrecked on the coast and 
opening certain specified ports to British trade,j that the 
first real step towards the institution of friendly naval relations. 
was made. This was followed four years later, 1858—just 
fifty years after the ‘‘ Phaeton ” incident—by the arrival of 
H.M.S. ‘ Furious,” under command of Captain Sherard 
Osborn, and H.M.S. “ Retribution,” bringing Lord Elgin’s 
Mission for the purpose of concluding a treaty of commerce 
and amity between Britain and Japan, similar to the one that 
had just been made by Townsend Harris between the Tycoon 
and the President of the United States of America. 

These, the first attempts on the part of Great Britain to 
induce Japan to give up her policy of isolation, marked the 
commencement of an unbroken series of Anglo-Japanese 
naval connections which, as much as anything else, served to 
bring the two countries together in such a way as to culminate 
in the unprecedented spectacle of a close alliance between a 
great Western and a great Eastern Power. 

The first few years of this naval connection were marked 
by incidents that were far from friendly and even led to 
bloodshed; yet, paradoxical as it may sound, the hostilities 
that then took place helped to found the subsequent friend- 
ship between the two nations on the firmest possible basis, 
as each gained a healthy respect for the courage and fighting 
qualities of the other. 


* A similar agreement had been obtained a few months previously by the American 
Commodore Perry. 
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Despite all that has been said to the contrary, however, 
both Britain and America, in forcing Japan to join the 
comity of nations, behaved in a manner which can only be 
described as high-handed and reprehensible. Without 
attempting to condone Japan’s action, nearly sixty years 
later, in forcing China to agree to the Twenty-One Demands 
‘at the point of the bayonet,” there is, from the moral 
standpoint, but little to choose between the methods used 
by her in that particular instance and those employed by 
Perry, Townsend Harris, and Lord Elgin. The American 
Commodore arrived with a fleet consisting of nine men-of- 
war—. . . a force sufficient to overawe the gentle beings 
who were compelled by foreigners, for the sake of their 
accursed dollars, to open their country ””—and, as he frankly 
admitted at the time, he acted on the principle that “. . . it 
is necessary either to set all ceremony aside, or to out-Herod 
Herod in assumed personal consequence and ostentation.”’* 


Townsend Harris, from the moral standpoint, was even 
more unscrupulous, for he inveigled the Japanese~ into 
concluding the treaty ““. . . by picturing to the said gentle 
minds the terrors to be apprehended from an English and 
French fleet, recently victorious in China, bearing down upon 
Japan with ambassadors from their respective sovereigns to 
enforce a treaty from Japan as they had done in China? 


Lord Elgin’s mission, which has been described as ending 
in “. . . many demonstrations of affection on. both sides,” 
was carried out with a lack of courtesy which, under other 
circumstances, might have been regarded almost as a casus 
belli. If a Japanese warship should attempt to anchor in a 
British port in any manner or place inconsistent with harbour 
regulations, very strong measures would be adopted; yet 
Lord Elgin, like Commodore Perry before him, refused to 
obey the laws of the country and anchored off Yedo, an 
anchorage forbidden to foreign vessels. A steam yacht as 
a present from Queen Victoria to the Emperor was made 


* Black’s “ Young Japan.’’ Vol. I. p. 17. 
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the pretext for this action, as Lord Elgin insisted that he must 
deliver it to the Emperor himself, and “‘ that it was not in his 
power to part with the yacht except at the Capital.” 


The presentation of this yacht is of historical interest 
in that it is the first recorded instance of Japan becoming 
the owner of a British vessel. A few months later, however, 
she added a second British ship to her possessions, this being 
the screw frigate ‘“* Malacca,” which she bought and renamed 
“Tsukuba.” From that time onward her purchases from, 
-and direct connections with, the British Navy increased 


gradually but steadily. 


The next naval visit of note was the arrival of H.M.S. 
“Sampson” in June 1859, conveying Mr. (the late Sir) 
Rutherford Alcock as Britain’s first Minister to Japan. His 
task was not an easy one and, moreover, he soon found that 
the post to which he had been appointed was one fraught 
with danger. Many Japanese patriots of those days felt it 
their duty to rid their country of all these ‘‘ western bar- 
barians,”’ who had forced their unwanted presence upon the 
land of their fathers, and numbers of attacks were made— 
some of them successfully—on the lives of foreigners of all 
nationalities. 

Count Mouravieff Amoorsky, the Russian Governor of 
Siberia, who arrived in Japan about the same time as Mr. 
Alcock, realised the danger to be apprehended and, on 
taking up his residence in the country, landed with a guard of 
300 men fully armed and equipped; but although Alcock 
made repeated requests for an armed guard at the Legation, 
and for an adequate naval force within hail, in case of need, 
his petitions went unheeded, as “. . . no vessels could be 
spared” at the time and his forebodings were considered 
unjustified. As is generally the case in such instances, how- 
ever, the man on the spot is the best man to judge, and his 
fears were well-founded, though it required an attack on the 
British Legation, involving loss of life, before he gained his 
point and was enabled to bring home the truth of his asser- 
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tion. Before coming to that incident, however, a few more 
Anglo-Japanese naval connections, which were made prior 
to it, must be recorded. 

Ever since his arrival in Japan, the British Minister had 
been urging the Home Government to realise the moral 
effect of sending an imposing naval force to visit the 
country; but eighteen months went by before any such 
suggestion was carried out. Even then the visit was of such 
short duration, and so unimposing, as to be virtually ineffec- 
tive. During the last week of December, 1860, Rear-Admiral 
Jones in the ‘“‘Imperieuse,”’ accompanied by the steam 
corvettes “Scout”? and “Encounter,” dropped anchor in 
Yedo Bay—the first British warships seen there since the 
arrival of the “‘ Sampson ” in June 1859. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock, in his work ‘“‘ The Capital of 
the Tycoon,” published three years later, writes very bitterly 
of his vain attempt to impress, even on Admiral Jones, the 
danger to British prestige envolved by the lack of any armed 
force for the protection of the Legation and of British 
interests in general. The Admiral, however, sailed for 
Yokohama on January Ist, and had barely left before word 
was received that a large band of ronin* was in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that, in consequence, the lives of the Legation 
Staff were in imminent danger. Sir Rutherford promptly 
asked Admiral Jones to delay his return to Shanghai—a 
request that was only granted after being made a second time. 
Even then the delay was only temporary, as smallpox broke 
out amongst the men a few weeks later, and the Admiral 
thought it advisable to sail before matters got worse. 

An interesting point mentioned by Sir Rutherford in 
connection with this visit is that, on his calling at the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs on December 31st, 1860, some of the 
Japanese officials, who had seen Admiral Jones’ ships, 
expressed a desire ‘“‘ to purchase some of our largest frigates.” 
In view of subsequent developments, Sir Rutherford’s own 
views on this proposal, as given in his book, are of special 


* Free-lance warriors. 
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value. He comments to the effect that their proposition was 
a foolish one as, even if they bought such vessels, they would 
be unable to use them, as they had no men trained for the 
purpose. If, as he suspected, their object in wishing to 
obtain the frigates was to use them to drive off the British 
and other foreign war vessels in Japanese waters, he con- 
sidered that, owing to their lack of knowledge, the only 
result would be that the frigates would soon fall easy prizes 
to the foreign warships sent against them. For this reason, 
he expressed the opinion that they would have been better 
advised to ask for instructors first, and later, after mastering 
the use of modern warships, buy the frigates. His reasoning 
was eminently sound and, as will be shewn later, this was, 
to all intents and purposes, the policy which Japan adopted 
finally. 

After the departure of Admiral Jones, Sir Rutherford 
continued to press both the Home Government and Admiral 
Hope, the Commander-in-Chief of the British China 
Squadron, to afford him protection. Admiral Hope, how- 
ever, advanced the rather curious contention that, as foreign 
lady visitors not infrequently went to Yedo of their own free 
will, there could not be as much danger there as the British 
Minister tried to make out. It was not until he himself had 
paid a personal visit to the Japanese Capital that he realised 
the true state of affairs. 

Matters were finally brought to a head when, on July 
4th, 1861, an attack, resulting in loss of life, was made 
on the British Legation. An urgent request was promptly 
sent to H.MS. ‘Ringdove,” which was anchored off 
Yokohama at the time, whereupon Captain Craigie, the 
commander, brought her up to Yedo, and landed a party of 
twenty picked men to protect the Legation against further 
assaults. On news of the attack being received by the British 
Consul at Nagasaki, orders also were issued for H.M.S. 
** Actaeon,” commanded by Captain Ward, and three gun- 
boats, which happened to be close at hand at the time, to 
proceed to Yokohama without delay, in case their help might 
be required. 
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These ships appear to have stayed but a short time, for 
Sir Rutherford, in his book, makes mention of a fleeting 
visit by the “ Ringdove” from Shanghai, in February the 
following year, with despatches for him, and of his inability 
to accept the offer of a passage in her back to England on 
sick leave, as the vessel only spent two or three days in 
Japanese waters. He then goes on to say that, when at last 
he was able to get away a week or two later, there was not a 
single British warship available, so he accepted the hospitality 
of his French colleague, who sent him down as far as 
Hongkong in a French war vessel. 

The absence of any British ship at that time was 
particularly worrying to him, and his anxiety was increased 
by the assassination of Ando Tsushimano Kami, a pro-foreign 
statesman—a murder which, he considered, forboded ill for 
British and other foreign interests. 

As a matter of fact, there was one small British vessel, 
the “* Charybdis,”’ at Yokohama at the time, but it was under 
orders to sail for Vancouver, and he was unable to prevail on 
the naval authorities to let her stay where she was. Passing 
reference is also made to the presence of the sloop 
““Pioneer ” a few months previously, though it seems that 
she stayed in Japanese waters only a short time. 

Sir Rutherford would have liked to accept the offer 
made by the Commander of the ‘‘ Ringdove” for a passage 
as far as Shanghai, but he was unable to complete his pre- 
parations within the specified time. His object in wanting to 
leave as soon as possible was that he wished to get back to 
London before the Japanese mission, which had set off for 
that destination in January in H.M.S. ‘‘ Odin,” left England. 
This mission consisted of no less than thirty-five members, 
and special arrangements had to be made for their accom- 
modation on board by Lord John Hay, the commander of 
the British frigate in question. The last time a Japanese 
mission had been sent to Europe was, as noted already, just 
two hundred and fifty years previously. The visit of this 
second mission was, therefore, of particular interest, and it 
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is not without significance that the voyage was made in a 
British warship—an early Anglo-Japanese naval connection 
of no small importahce. 


(2) From Kagoshima to the Restoration. 


The life of the British and other foreign residents in 
Japan during these early days was not lacking in excite- 
ment, and less than a year had passed since the attack 
on the Legation in Yedo when a second assault was 
carried out. This took place on June 27th, 1862, and 
was the work of only one man, though it resulted in the 
death of the Corporal of the Guard and of a marine belong- 
ing to H.M.S. “Renard,” a total of 68 marines, under 
command of Captain Bingham and Lieutenants Edwards and 
Warren, having been attached to the Legation for permanent 
guard duties ever since the first attack a year previously. 

Little more than two months after this second assault, 
an event, which led to the bombardment of a Japanese 
city by British warships, took place. This was the murder 
of an English merchant named Richardson, for refusing to 
dismount from his horse on meeting a daimyo procession. 
An armed cutter was sent off by H.M.S. “Centaur” to 
recover the body, though in point of fact this had been 
accomplished already, as Captain Howard-Vyse, the British 
Consul at Yokohama, reached the scene of the murder first, 
and with the help of those accompanying him was on his 
way back with the corpse when he was met by the men 
from the “ Centaur.” 


The same day that this outrage took place, Rear- 
Admiral Augustus L. Kuper C.B., the new British 
Commander-in-Chief of the China Squadron, arrived at 
Yokohama in his flag-ship, ‘‘ Euryalus,” accompanied by 
the ‘‘ Ringdove,” and on the following day he held a 
conference with Colonel Neale, the new British Chargé 
d’Affaires, and with the commanders of the French and 
Dutch men-of-war then in port. 
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The case of the two marines, who had lost their lives 
during the attack on the Legation a short time before, was 
still pending, and the occurrence of this latest murder added 
yet another to the number of outrages for which the Japanese 
authorities had to make atonement. The Government, 
however, was powerless to exact vengeance on the 
murderers or to make adequate compensation, so that, 
finally, after nearly a year of haggling and procrastination 
on the part of the Shogunate authorities, Great Britain was 
forced to take matters into her own hands.* 

In March, 1863, owing to the increasing intensity of 
the anti-foreign feeling in Japan, Admiral Kuper, at the 
request of Colonel Neale, returned to Yokohama from 
Hongkong, whither he had gone shortly after the Richard- 
son incident, with the frigate “ Euryalus,” and the gunboats 
‘Rattler,’ and ‘‘ Racehorse,” and, on August 8th, the 
same year, as no satisfaction had been given to England’s 
reiterated demands for the punishment of Richardson’s 
murderers, he set sail for Kagoshima with the first and last 
named of these three vessels, together with the corvette 
Pearl,” the sloop ‘‘ Perseus,” the paddle-sloop, “* Argus,” 
and the gunboats “‘ Coquette’ and “Havoc.” The main 
object of this expedition was to enforce the fulfilment of 
the British demands on the Prince of Satsuma, as Richard- 
son’s murder had been carried out by some of his retainers. 

The British Chargé d’ Affaires accompanied the squadron 
in the “‘ Euryalus,”’ the Admiral’s flag-ship, and, on arrival 
at Kagoshima, a final attempt was made to obtain the arrest 
and execution of the malefactors, and the payment of 
£25,000 as indemnity without resorting to force. Meeting 
with no more success at Kagoshima than he had done at 
Yedo, Colonel Neale finally gave up the attempt to settle the 
affair by negotiation, and requested Admiral Kuper to take 
charge of the situation and commence forcible measures. 


* The analogy between the situation in Japan at this time and the present condition 
of affairs in China is very striking—a central government without power to control or 
punish unruly ‘‘ war lords;’’ frequent attacks on individual foreigners; firing on foreign 
ships; inability of the Powers to obtain compensation for outrages committed against their 
own countrymen. 
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Three vessels, ‘“‘ England,” ‘‘ Sir George Grey,” and 
“Contest,”’ recently purchased by the Prince of Satsuma, 
were anchored in the bay at the time. Admiral Kupet’s first 
step was to send a portion of the squadron, under Captain 
Borlace, C.B., in H.M.S. “ Pearl,” to seize these as hostages. 
This took some time, as none of the prizes had steam up, 
and, by the time they had been lashed alongside their 
captors, a typhoon, that had been threatening for some 
hours, began to break upon them, rendering towage difficult. 
Thinking that the storm was in their favour, the Japanese 
shore batteries precipitated matters by opening fire on the 
British warships, whereupon the Admiral, seeing that his 
movements would be hampered if he continued to tow the 
Japanese vessels, ordered them to be set on fire and cast 
adrift. 

The action that followed was carried out at short range, 
the “ Euryalus”’ engaging one of the shore batteries at two 
hundred yards, whilst most of the other vessels composing 
the squadron opened fire on their targets at from four to 
eight hundred yards.* 

The storm that raged throughout these operations 
hampered the British force, and, when night came on, the 
Admiral broke off the engagement temporarily in order to 
seek shelter, though fighting was resumed next morning. 

On her way back to anchorage the “* Racehorse ” went 
ashore within two hundred yards of one of the Japanese 
batteries. She therefore availed herself of this opportunity 
to pound it with her shells, and had silenced it effectually 
before she herself was refloated some hours later with the 
help of the ‘‘ Argus,” which had been sent to bring her off. 

As Admiral Kuper had no desire to inflict more damage 
than necessary, the ‘‘ Cease Fire” signal was made next day, 
and, after anchoring for about a week off the south end of 
Sakurajima, an island near by, to repair damages, he sailed 
with his squadron for Yokohama. 


* The remarkable similarity between this and the Wanhsien Affair of September 1926 
is also worth noting. In both instances, British naval units were endeavouring to obtain 
justice by peaceful means when hostilities were precipitated by the other side opening fire 
without warning. In each case, too, unpremeditated bombardments of towns at short range 
took place, and led to questions being asked in the House of Commons, 
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Although the Japanese had suffered heavy losses from 
the bombardment, the injury was not by any means confined 
to one side. Some of the British ships were badly knocked 
about by the close range engagement, for the Japanese 
stuck to their guns courageously in spite of the overwhelming 
fire to which they were subjected. As a result, the squadron 
on the first day registered a loss of eleven killed and thirty- 
nine wounded, and before the fighting was over the British 
casualties had risen to a total of sixty-three, which included 
thirteen killed. Amongst these were Captain Joslin of the 
flag-ship, and Commander Edward Wilmott, both of whom 
met their death by the same shot. Admiral Kuper, who was 
standing with them on the bridge at the time, narrowly 
escaped the same fate. 

The casualties were divided as under:— 


Killed. | Wounded. 
** Burylalus ” _ eae 21 
* Pearl ” — 
“ Argus * oo 
““ Coquette * me 2 
‘*S Racehorse ” —— 
SS Perseus 9". c. aes 1 


OW RAN 


This action between British and Japanese forces at 
Kagoshima was destined to have far-reaching results, not 
least of which was the fact that, out of these hostilities there 
arose a mutual respect and, on the part of the Japanese, an 
appreciation of the value of sea-power. The efficiency of 
the British ships on this occasion made a great impression 
on the Japanese, who, having come to realise the value of a 
strong naval force, decided to seek efficiency from the same 
source, “ . . . under circumstances,” as Admiral Ballard 
in his “Influence of the Sea on Japan” puts it, “ 
which shed an instructive and creditable light on the Japanaie 
national character, exhibiting as they do a frank acceptance 
of defeat, coupled with an absence of any trace of animosity 
towards their vanquishers.” 

When subsequently the Prince of Satsuma made 
reparation for the murder of Richardson by his retainers, 
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his representatives requested that, . as a token of the 
re-establishment of peaceful and friendly relations, the 
British Minister would represent to his Government the 
desire of their chief to purchase a war-vessel in England, 
which the Minister promised to do, and in his despatch 
referred to the ‘good humour’ which had marked the 
proceedings.” 

Little could it have been foreseen that the murder of 
an English merchant by a handful of Japanese samurai 
would be the indirect means of bringing the two countries 
together, especially in naval matters, though this was, in 
fact, what happened. However, just as France, despite her 
defeat by Prussia in 1870, was requested in 1872 to help in 
the foundation of the Japanese Army before Germany was 
brought in as the model, so also, in the case of the Japanese 
Navy, French instructors were obtained before Britain was 
accepted as the model. Within a year of the battle of Kago- 
shima, M. Léon Roches, the French Minister, had obtained 
the services of a French naval mission to come to Japan, 
and it was not until 1867 that the French instructors were 
replaced by British. Even then the change was only 
temporary, as the mission, which was headed by Commander 
(the late Admiral Sir Richard) Tracey and included 
Lieutenant (afterwards Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir Arthur K.) 
Wilson, a Staff Commander, a Chief Engineer, and one or 
two petty officers, had only been in Japan a short time when 
the Restoration War broke out, and the mission was forced 
to return to England. 

There were, however, some features of particular 
interest in this first official mission, not least of which was 
the fact that, according to what Lord Redesdale tells us in 
his memoirs, it was born of personal jealousy between M. 
Roches and Sir Harry Parkes, the Ministers of France and 
Great Britain respectively. The former conceived the idea 
of helping Japan and, at the same time, pushing his own 
country’s interests by inducing the Shogunate to launch a 
grandiose scheme for the construction of dockyards and 
arsenals, and for the training of naval and military forces 
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under French supervision. Sir Harry Parkes, who was not 
on very good terms with his French colleague, was greatly 
angered when he learned what was contemplated, and swore 
to beat him at his own game. The outcome of this personal 
antipathy was the arrival of the British naval mission three 
years later. 

Commander Tracey, the chief of the mission, was a 
very able officer, and had had some personal experience of 
the fighting qualities of the Japanese a few years previously, 
for he had been with Kuper’s squadron at the battle of 
Kagoshima. 

Admiral Sir Edward Bradford in his book, ‘S Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir A. K. Wilson,” makes passing reference to 
this mission and to its doings whilst in Japan; but owing to 
the shortness of its sojourn there, for reasons already 
specified, it was unable to accomplish much, though it was 
during its stay in Japan that the Naval School, the fore- 
runner of the present Etajima Naval Academy, was opened 
in Tokyo. The opening ceremony took place on January 
Ist, 1868, the roll-call showing a total of 63 cadets, varying 
from fourteen to seventeen years of age. 

It was also during the period spent by this mission in 
Japan, that Sir Henry Keppel, the British Commander-in- 
Chief, took occasion to visit the country in his flag-ship, the 
“Rodney,” the predecessor of the present battleship of that 
name, which was launched in December, 1925. 

Before proceeding further, however, it is necessary to 
return to the year 1863, in order to trace out the naval 
connections between Great Britain and Japan in their proper 
sequence. 

From a study of Black’s “Young Japan,” a work 
written by one who had first-hand knowledge of those early 
days, it is evident that, in the intervals between the somewhat 
frequent hostile incidents, friendly intercourse between the 
local Japanese inhabitants and their unbidden foreign guests 
in Yokohama was growing apace, and the author of the book 
in question refers from time to time to the fraternisation of 
the British sailors with the Japanese, between whom a strong 
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bond of friendship grew up, despite the fact that many of 
the former, by way of easing the monotony of their life in 
port, took up riding and spread consternation at times by 
their inability to control their steeds when galloping down 
the main streets of the town, to the great danger of everyone 
concerned—themselves not least ! 

Commander Sir Hamilton P. Freer-Smith, in his 
“ Recollections Ancient and Modern,” writing of his own 
experiences at this time, bears out what Black wrote about 
the growing spirit of friendship between our own naval men 
and the local inhabitants of Yokohama. ‘‘ We had long 
days on shore,” he adds, “‘which we spent in riding 
Japanese ponies, walks, convivial meetings at a young but 
comfortable club, and flirting with primitive, bright, fresh 
little maids ! What more could a British sailor want ? ” 

The monotony was also relieved by holding an occa- 
sional naval regatta, the first of these taking place in October, 
1863, on the occasion of the arrival of a party of musical 
artistes from Australia; and, in the following month, the first 
of a number of march-outs was carried out, Captain 
Alexander of the “Euryalus” taking a party of 1,150 
sailors, headed by the flag-ship’s band, for a march of some 
miles. The object of this and subsequent marches was two- 
fold—partly to impress the native inhabitants by a display 
of armed force, and partly to give the men good healthy 
exercise. 

One way and another, therefore, despite the prevalence 
of anti-foreign outbreaks, the social life of the community 
was enlivened, and much of the credit for this must be given 
to the British and other naval units in port. Nevertheless, 
hostile incidents were by no means at an end, and “alarms 
and excursions” were frequent. Of such was a report 
received in October, 1863, that a band of ronin was on the 
war-path in the neighbourhood of Nagasaki, a report which 
led to the despatch of the “ Leopard” and “ Rattler,” and 
the landing of armed parties of British sailors to patrol the 
town. Matters of a more serious nature were also taking 
place, and retribution was at hand. 
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The bombardment of Kagoshima, in August that year, 
had been preceded a few months earlier by a number of 
incidents which finally culminated in action being taken by 
the countries primarily concerned. American, French, and 
Dutch ships had all been fired on at one time or another by 
shore batteries when attempting to pass through the Straits 
of Shimonoseki.* The offenders were men of the Choshu 
Clan, and, as protests were unavailing, the Treaty Powers 
eventually decided to take matters into their own hands and, 
accordingly, sent a combined squadron, consisting of nine. 
British, four Dutch, three French, and one American war 
vessels to “‘ avenge these outrages and insults.”” This was in 
August, 1864, just one year after the bombardment of 
Kagoshima. 

Before taking this step, however, a final attempt was 
made to obtain redress by peaceful methods. Two young 
samurai of the Choshu Clan, who had just returned from 
England and realised the foolishness of their chieftain to 
defy the Powers in this way, offered their services to Sir 
Rutherford Alcock as mediators. At his request they were 
sent to Shimonoseki in the British corvette ‘‘ Barossa,”’ which 
landed them at a point outside the range of the shore 
batteries. These two men subsequently rose to the highest 
positions in the country, for they were destined to become 
none other than the great Prince Ito and Marquis Inouye 
respectively; but on this occasion, their first attempt to 
practice statesmanship, they failed to achieve their purpose. 
The Treaty Powers were therefore obliged to resort to force. 

The British contribution to the combined squadron was 
the frigate ‘‘ Euryalus,” Admiral Kuper’s flag-ship; the line- 
of-battle ship ‘“‘ Conqueror ” with a battalion of marines on 
board; the corvettes ‘ Tartar,” ‘ Leopard,” and “ Barossa;” 
the sloops ‘‘ Perseus” and ‘ Argus,” and the gunboats 
“ Coquette” and “‘ Bouncer.” Some of these vessels, it will 
be remembered, had taken part in the bombardment of Kago- 


* Herein is provided yet another parallel with recent events in China, where foreign 
ships, both on the Yangtse and the Peiho, have been fired on by troops over whom the 
Central Government bas no control. 
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shima the previous year. The ‘‘ Conqueror,” however, had 
come to Japan only a few months previously from Hong- 
kong, with 530 marines on board under Colonel Suther, and 
was a most valuable accession to the British naval force. 
The allied squadrons reached the eastern entrance of 
the Straits of Shimonoseki on September 3rd, and anchored 
there out of range of the Japanese batteries till next morning, 
when a final reconnaisance was made. Having noted the 
position of the gun emplacements, the plan of attack was 
drawn up, and at 4 p.m. the “ Euryalus ” made the signal 
to engage the enemy. The vessels thereupon steamed in at 
full speed to their allotted positions for attack, opening fire 
as they took them up. The forts returned the fire with 
great spirit, and “.. .. very soon every gun afloat and 
ashore that could bear or range on an enemy was in action.”** 
The Choshu men put up a strong and courageous 
defence, but their weapons were no match for western arma- 
ments, and most of their batteries had been destroyed or put 
out of action by nightfall, when Captain Kingston and Lieut. 
Pitt of the ‘‘ Perseus,” with a party of some twenty men, 
landed and, with the help of a boat’s crew from the Dutch 
corvette ‘‘ Medusa,”’ drove the gunners from one of the forts 
and spiked all its fourteen guns. The ammunition was then 
thrown over the parapet, and a train laid to the magazine, 
though it failed to explode. This feat was carried out under 
severe musketry fire from the paddy fields and bush in the 
neighbourhood, and was very providential, for the 
** Perseus”? ran ashore next morning under this very fort, 
and would have suffered heavily if it had remained intact. 
At a conference of the allied commanders that evening, 
it was decided to carry out a general landing next day, as it 
was considered that the defences had been sufficiently 
damaged to make further bombardment unnecessary. At 
dawn, however, the Choshu men suddenly opened fire once 
more from the one remaining battery still in condition to 
fight and inflicted considerable damage on the “ Tartar” 


* “Influence of the Sea on Japan,”’ by Admiral Ballard, p. 112. Published by Messrs. 
Jchn Murray, 1921. 
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and the French corvette ‘‘ Dupleix,” killing and wounding a 
number of men on both ships before the concentrated return 
fire of the inshore vessels reduced the battery to dust. This 
done, the “ Euryalus ”’ made the landing signal, and 1,500 
British, 350 French, and 200 Dutch seamen and marines 
set off for shore under cover of the guns of the larger ships. 

At 7.15 a.m. the British marines from the “Conqueror” 
landed, under the leadership of Colonel Suther, and Lt.- 
Colonels Penrose and Adair, whilst the ‘‘ Euryalus”’ sent a 
landing party ashore under Captain Alexander, who was 
wounded later in the day when the Choshu men made a 
counter-attack. The marines, however, soon had the forts 
in their hands, driving out the enemy gunners and spiking 
their guns, but shortly after this, the Choshu men made a 
spirited, though unsuccessful, attempt to recover what they 
had lost, and it was not until nightfall that the work of the 
British demolition parties was sufficiently completed for the 
whole force to return to the ships. Great bravery was shown 
by both sides throughout the day, and no less than three 
V.C.s were won in the course of the fighting, the recipients 
being a midshipman, Duncan Boyes, who carried the colours 
far in advance, after the colour sergeants had been killed 
and the colours had been riddled by bullets, and two seamen 
who supported him closely. 

Working parties from all the ships were landed next 
day with guards of marines to embark the guns from the 
Japanese batteries,* and, as the two westernmost forts were 
still unattacked, the ‘t Tartar,’ ‘ Dupleix,” and two Dutch 
corvettes were sent up the Straits to engage them. The fire 
was not returned, and after a time an envoy with a flag of 
truce came on board the “ Euryalus.” Satisfactory terms 
were arranged, and as the object of the expedition had been 


* These guns were subsequently sent to various destinations as war trophies. Com- 
mander Sir Hamilton P. Freer-Smith, who was serving as a midshipman in the “ Perseus" 
at the time, states in his book, ‘‘ Recollections Ancient and Modern,”’ that ‘‘ one heavy gun 
and one mortar may still be seen on Southsea beach near the Clarence Pier. On the carriages 
are inscriptions placed by the Portsmouth Corporation, stating that the guns were captured 
at Yokohama——where not a single shot was ever fired, and which was never even seen by 
the guns!" 
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achieved, the various squadrons separated and returned 
independently to Yokohama a few days later, with a total 
casualty list of only twelve killed and sixty wounded. 

The lesson taught by this action on the part of the 
Treaty Powers was not lost on the Japanese. It is well 
summed up by Adams in his “‘ History of Japan,’ in which 
it is written:— 

*“ As after the affair of Kagoshima, so it was after that 
of Shimonoseki. As the former opened the eyes of the 
Satsuma clan to the superior power of foreigners, and turned 
their hostility into overtures of friendship, so it was now with 
the Choshu clan, and thus two of the most determined 
enemies of foreign intercourse were won over to our side.” 

The actions at Kagoshima and Shimonoseki were, there- 
fore, the beginning of the end of the anti-foreign movement 
in Japan, and led up to the policy of seeking the help of the 
western nations in mastering modern scientific methods. Not 
least of these was the study of naval defence, with Great 
Britain as the model; for, as the Shogun, in a final appeal 
to the Emperor to append his signature to the treaties already 
existing between Japan and the foreign Powers, wrote: — 

“To provoke war in our unprepared state would be 
very dangerous, and even if we were victorious for a time, a 
land such as ours, which is entirely surrounded by the sea, 
would be constantly exposed to attack on every quarter, 
involving a continual state of war and great misery.” 

This appeal was made in 1865, and was largely dictated 
by the presence of a strong international squadron, including 
a number of British war vessels, anchored off Hiogo, the 
port which, with the exception of Osaka, lay nearest to the 
Mikado’s capital of Kyoto. 

The British ships which took part in this display of force 
were the “ Princess Royal ’’—‘ . . . a noble two-decker of 
seventy-three guns ’”’—with Sir Harry Parkes on board; the 
*“Pelorus,” ‘‘ Leopard,” and “Argus,” and the gunboat 
“Bouncer.” This naval demonstration proved effective, and 
helped to bring about a turning point in Japanese history, 
for it established the fact, hitherto disregarded, that the 


* 
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Emperor, and not the Tycoon, was the true head of the 
state; it also led to the abolition of the Shogunate and the 
restoration of the monarchy three years later. 

The ‘Princess Royal,” the main unit taking part in 
this demonstration, had arrived in Japan in August with 
Admiral King on board, having been sent up from Hong- 
kong to relieve the ‘‘ Conqueror,” which sailed for England 
a fortnight later with the marine detachment which had been 
stationed in Japan for the past year or more. The presence 
of these two fine line-of-battle ships, anchored in close 
proximity to one another in Yokohama harbour, is said to 
have made a great impression on the Japanese, brief as was 
the period of their stay there together. 

In the spring of the following year (1866) there 
occurred an incident which, though small in itself, was an 
indication that Anglo-Japanese naval and military relations 
—hitherto hostile or, at best, merely formal—were veering 
towards that close friendship and co-operation which finally 
led, forty-five years later, to the Alliance. On March 21st 
that year, Japanese and British troops paraded together for 
the first time in history, and afterwards carried out a route 
match followed by a sham fight. To the British infantry and 
artillery units which took part in this event, was added a 
party from H.M.S. ‘“ Pelorus” with one gun, whilst the 
Japanese detachment consisted of about 800 infantrymen. 
Amongst the official spectators were Sir Harry Parkes, the 
Japanese Governor of Kanagawa, and Captain Haswell, R.N. 


A few months after holding this parade, a visit, which 
served as yet another link in the chain of events leading up 
to the subsequent close naval relations between the two 
countries, was carried out by Sir Harry Parkes and Admiral 
King, who proceeded to Kagoshima in the “‘ Princess Royal ” 
accompanied by the “Serpent” and “Salamis.” This 
visit, which was made at the invitation of the Prince of 
Satsuma, was of a most cordial nature, their host treating 
them with the greatest friendship. Considering that only 
three years had elapsed since the bombardment of this very 
town by British ships, the sincerity of his greeting was all 
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the more noteworthy, and brought out one of the best 
characteristics of the Japanese race, namely their lack of ill 
will towards former enemies, whether victors or vanquished, 
who have fought them squarely. 

In connection with this visit it is well to bear in mind 
that the Satsuma Clan, of which this prince was the chieftain, 
was destined to become the mainstay of the Japanese Navy 
as opposed to their rivals, the Choshu Clan, who to this day 
are regarded as the patrons—if one may be permitted to use 
the term in this sense—of the Army. The cordiality of the 
welcome extended to the British naval and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives by the Satsuma Clan and their Prince on this 
occasion was, therefore, of particular significance in the light 
of subsequent events, and it may be recalled that, bearing 
these circumstances in mind, the Prince of Wales, when 
visiting Japan in 1922, made a special trip to Kagoshima at 
the invitation of the present Prince of Satsuma, the grandson 
of the chieftain whose city had been bombarded by British 
ships fifty-nine years previously, and who had given such a 
hearty welcome to the British Minister and his suite three 
years later. 

A few months after the visit of Sir Harry Parkes to 
Kagoshima, British naval units were landed at Yokohama to 
help in putting out a fire which destroyed a large portion of 
that city on November 26th, 1866, assistance that was most 
timely, though marred by the fact that a number of the men, 
after doing excellent work all day, got out of hand and 
started looting the grop shops and private cellars after the 
flames had been brought under control. H.M.S. “‘ Adven- 
ture,” which had been sent up to Japan from Hongkong 
in March, sent detachments ashore, as also did the ‘‘ Scylla”’ 
and “ Perseus,” whilst Admiral King himself supervised the 
fire-fighting, assisted by Captain Jones of the “Princess 
Royal ” and Captains Courtenay, Stevens, and Waddilove of 
the other three British war vessels. It may be noted in 
passing, that the next occasion on which British naval units 
were landed in Yokohama for assistance of a similar nature 
was fifty-seven years later, at the time of the Great Earthquake 
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which levelled the city to the ground in September, 1923. 
During the intervening fifty odd years, however, Japan had 
changed from a medizval state, of but little importance to 
the outside world, to the status of a First Class Power. One 
of the greatest factors in bringing about this extraordinary 
metamorphosis was, undoubtedly, her Navy, whose strength 
and efficiency were not a little due to the early upbringing 
under its British foster-parent. 

By the end of 1866, when the great fire broke out at’ 
Yokohama, modern Japan was already nearing its birth- 
throes; but although the final upheaval, which was to bring 
about such immense changes, was drawing nigh, the year 
1867 passed in comparative peace. It was, however, but 
the calm that so often precedes the storm. 

Availing himself of this period of quietude, Admiral 
King, in the “Princess Royal,” accompanied by the 
“ Basilisk,’ paid visits to Fukuoka and to several of the 
leading daimyo, establishing friendly relations and helping, 
no doubt, to assist in founding those close naval connections 
which subsequently linked the two island empires together. 

It was towards the end of this year, 1867, that the first 
British naval mission—already described—arrived in Japan, 
but the events which took place a few months later neces- 
sitated the return of its members to England without having 
an opportunity to accomplish the object of their visit. 


The year 1868 started peacefully enough, though 
marred by a regrettable naval accident. The port of Osaka 
was formally opened to foreign trade on January Ist, the 
combined squadrons of the Treaty Powers, which included 
Admiral Keppel’s flagship, H.M.S. ‘‘ Rodney,” the ironclad 
“Ocean,” the ‘‘ Sylvia,” and three other British warships, 
taking part in the celebrations. Unfortunately, however, a 
few days later Admiral Bell, Lt. Reid, and ten men of the 
United States Navy were drowned when the cutter taking 
them ashore overturned. Admiral Keppel, the British 
Commander-in-Chief, narrowly escaped a similar fate in the 
** Sylvia’s” steam launch. 
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Less than a week had passed since the funeral of these 
naval victims when the first engagement in the coming War 
of Restoration took place, a number of Satsuma men coming 
into conflict with the Shogunate forces just outside Yedo. 
The rebels escaped in a Satsuma steamship from Shinagawa, 
and were fired on by four government vessels, some of the 
shots narrowly missing the British gunboat “Firm.” This 
was on January 19th, and eight days later the revolution, 
which was to bring the Shogunate regime to an end and 
restore the Emperor to full power, broke out. 


The first real clash occurred at Fushimi near Kyoto, and 
was so unfavourable to the Shogunate forces that the Tycoon 
felt obliged to warn the foreign ministers, who were still in 
Osaka, that they would have to provide for their own safety, 
as he was no longer in a position to afford them protection. 

Sir Harry Parkes and his staff, who were living at a 
greater distance from the settlement than any of the others, 
set off with the Legation archives, and were met by some 
boats from H.M.S. “ Rattler.” As, however, the weather 
was too stormy, it was considered safer to send the archives 
overland under armed escort to Kobe, whilst Sir Harry and 
the rest of the Legation staff stayed on in the foreign 
settlement at Osaka till February 2nd, when they proceeded 
to Kobe with the assistance of Captain Stanhope of the 
ironclad “* Ocean.” 


Two days later a party of eighty marines and forty 
seamen, under Captain Bridges and Lieutenant Cornwall, 
from this same British war vessel, had to be landed at that 
port, together with a few American marines, in order to check 
the activities of a party of Bizen soldiers who, whilst passing 
through Kobe on their way to Osaka, started firing on all 
foreigners whom they met. The Anglo-American detach- 
ment was reinforced soon after by a large party of French 
marines and three hundred more men from the ‘* Ocean,” 
under Captain Stanhope and Commander Tinckler, who set 
to work to raise breast-works and to take other defensive 
measures. 
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Simultaneously notification was sent to the Japanese 
authorities protesting against this outrage on the part of the 
Bizen men, and threatening condign punishment, not only on 
those directly concerned but also on the nation as a whole, if 
full reparation was not forthcoming. By way of emphasising 
that this was no empty threat, the foreign men-of-war were 
ordered by the ministers of their respective countries to seize 
all Japanese ships in port. 


Happily this state of affairs did not last long, as an 
Imperial envoy arrived on February 7th, and on the following 
day informed the ministers of the foreign powers that the 
Shegunate Government had been replaced by that of the 
Emperor, who had been restored to full power, and who 
would guarantee to protect the lives, property, and rights of 
foreigners. His bearing and sincerity made such a good 
impression on the foreign diplomatic representatives that 
fe . orders were given to put an end to this state of seige, 
and the seamen and marines returned to their ship.”* 


The Emperor’s envoy was as good as his word, and, 
although a few unfortunate incidents took place subse- 
. . 1 . o) Say 
quently, this proved to be the last occasion on which British 
naval vessels were obliged to take active measures for the 
protection of their countrymen in Japan. 


It may be mentioned in passing, however, that the 
leader of the Bizen men was made to atone for his crime 
subsequently by committing harakiri, a sentence of death 
which affords an interesting comparison with the similar 
punishment meted out just sixty years previously on the 
officials at Nagasaki after the visit of the British warship 
““Phaeton.” The Bizen officer was compelled to take his life 
for attacking foreigners, whereas the Nagasaki officials, in 
1808, were ordered to kill themselves for failing to do so ! 

This complete reversal of the reasons actuating the 
delivery of identical judgements is an interesting commentary 
on the change that had been effected in so short a time, and, 
in so far as the subject matter of the present chapter is 


* Black’s ‘‘ Young Japan.’’ Vol. II. p. 151. 
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concerned, the self-inflicted death of the Bizen officer may 
be said to have closed an important chapter in the history of 
Anglo-Japanese naval relations and to have heralded the 
opening of an entirely new set of circumstances, which must 
now be recorded. 


(3) From the Restoration to the Alliance 


In the two preceding chapters, an attempt has been 
made to trace the history of Anglo-Japanese naval relations 
from the time of their inception down to the year 1868, 
when, as a result of Bizen soldiers firing on foreigners in the 
streets of Kobe, British naval units were landed for the active 
protection of their countrymen for the last time in the history 
of Japan. A few more years, however, had to pass before it 
was considered safe to withdraw all naval and military protec- 
tion, and during that time the British Navy continued to 
build up its connections with Japan. 

It was during this period that the late Prince Higashi 
Fushimi paid a visit to England, a visit which resulted in his 
requesting the Emperor to let him serve his country in a 
military capacity, as he had been much impressed on finding 
that “. . . all high noblemen (in Europe) devote themselves 
to the Navy or Army from their youth.” His petition, though 
contrary to all precedent, was granted, and some years later 
another member of the Imperial Family, the late Prince 
Arisugawa, followed his example by joining the Navy, part 
of his training being carried out on a British warship. 

Reverting, however, to the activities of British war 
vessels in Japanese waters during the year 1868, subsequent 
to the Bizen affair, the only naval units designated by name 
in books dealing with the history of that period appear to be 
the ‘‘ Cockchafer,” ‘‘ Tamar,” ‘“‘ Rattler,” and ‘t Rodney.” 
The first of these, the ‘‘ Cockchafer,”’ was sent to Osaka on 
February 18th that year, shortly after the Bizen affair, with 
a party of diplomatic representatives, to make arrangements 
for the return of the various legations to that city; but it was 
found that all the buildings concerned had been destroyed. 
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Two months later the “Tamar” arrived from Hong- 
kong with the Ist/10th Foot (Lincolns) on board, to relieve 
the 2nd/9th Foot (Norfolks), which had been stationed in 
Japan for the previous two years. A few days prior to the 
arrival of this warship, a fanatical attack had been made on 
Sir Harry Parkes in Kyoto, resulting in a number of casualties 
amongst the men forming his escort. The wounded were 
sent off subsequently to H.M.S. “* Adventure,” which was 
lying off Osaka at the time. As, however, it was quite clear 
that both the Mikado and his new government were genuinely 
sorry, and were in no way to blame for what had happened, 
no active measures were taken. The Emperor, however, 
acting on the suggestion of the British Minister, issued a 
proclamation promptly, forbidding and discountenancing all 
such attacks on pain of death by decapitation, a proclamation 
which had a most salutary effect. 

The only other events of which records can be found, 
in connection with British warships in Japanese waters during 
the year 1868, are an official reception given by Vice-Admiral 
Sir Henry Keppel on board the ‘‘ Rodney ” on the Queen’s 
birthday, and the sinking of H.M.S. “ Rattler” in the Perouse 
Straits during a storm at the end of September, the crew 
making their way to shore and being rescued a fortnight later 
by the French corvette ‘* Dupleix.” 

Desultory fighting between the forces of the old aud the 
new regime continued throughout the year; but, by the time 
1869 was ushered in, hostilities were virtually at an end, end 
the Emperor was fully restored as de facto and de jure ruler 
of Japan, though it was not until July, 1869, that the last of 
the Shogunate forces surrendered. 

Meantime, however, Yedo, the Capital of the Tycoon, 
was renamed Tokyo, and thither the Emperor moved his 
court from Kyoto which, from that time, ceased to be his 
capital. 

Law and order having been restored, and a_ stable 
government, willing and ready to carry out its treaty obliga- 
tions, being in power, the Duke of Edinburgh, the first 
British prince—in fact the first royal personage from any 
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foreign country—to visit Japan, arrived at Yokohama in 
H.M.S. “ Galatea” on a friendly visit to the Emperor towards 
the end of August, 1869. The Duke of Edinburgh himself 
was a naval officer, holding, at that time, the rank of Captain, 
and amongst those accompanying him on this visit was one 
who, in later years, was to make a great name for himself 
in the British Navy. This was Lieutenant, (the late Admiral 
Lord Charles) Beresford, who, in his memoirs, written nearly 
half a century later, gives a short description of this visit. It 
being the first occasion on which foreign royalty had come 
to Japan and been received in audience by the Emperor, it 
was a particularly noteworthy event, and the fact that the 
foreign prince in question was a British naval officer served 
as yet another link in the history of Anglo-Japanese naval 
relations. 

In passing, it may be noted that not only was England 
the first foreign country to send a royal visitor to Japan, but 
that she was also the first of the foreign Powers to recognise 
the Emperor as the real ruler of the country. 

The next British naval visit to Japan took place the 
following year, 1870, when Admiral Hornby arrived at 
Yokohama in April with six men-of-war from Australia. 
Great interest in this squadron was shown by the Japanese 
authorities, and a naval review was held for their benefit. 
In view of subsequent developments it is of interest to note 
the comment on this visit made by the late Mr. Black twelve 
years later, in his ““ Young Japan,” wherein he wrote:—* 

“There can be little doubt that it had a considerable 
effect in suggesting improvements in their own navy—for 
Japan aims at being a naval power; and since that day her 
efforts have been more than ever in that direction.” 

This was written in 1882, and no one will deny that 
Japan has succeeded in achieving her aim of becoming a 
naval power since then. 


* Vol. I. p. 286. 
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In passing it may be mentioned that two Japanese naval 
cadets were selected by their Government to join the 
** Audacious,” one of the vessels comprising Admiral 
Hornby’s squadron, on its cruise round the World. Only 
one of these two lads returned home, however, as the other, 
believing that his progress in the study of seamanship had 
been too slow, took his own life in order to atone for the 
imaginary disgrace. 

Rather more than a year after the visit of Admiral 
Hornby’s squadron, Great Britain withdrew her last military 
unit from Japan. This was the 1st/10th Foot (Lincolns), 
which left for Hongkong in August, 1871, in the “Tamar.” 
They were relieved by a detachment of marines under Colonel 
Richards in H.M.S. ‘* Adventure,” but, so far as the British 
Army was concerned, Yokohama, as a military station, was 
at an end, and a year or two later even the marines were 
withdrawn, since which time no foreign naval or military 
units have been stationed in any part of Japan. 


It was at this stage that Commander (the late Vice- 
Admiral Sir) Archibald Douglas arrived in the country in 
charge of the second British naval mission to Japan. This 
was in July, 1873, and it is interesting to note that this 
mission was identical in numbers with, and similar in organisa- 
tion to, the British Naval Aviation Mission, headed by the 
Master of Sempill, which came to Japan just on half a 
century later, in 1921. In each instance the composition was 
thirty three officers and other ranks. This fact, it may be 
added, was commented upon by Colonel Sempill himself in 
the course of a paper read by him to the members of the 
Japan Society in London on January 21st, 1925.* 


Although, owing to the outbreak of the Restoration 
movement, the previous British naval mission under Tracey 
had been unable to accomplish anything, the British Navy 
had, even prior to the arrival of Commander Douglas, been 
able to help the future Japanese Navy in at least one branch 
of naval science, namely, hydrography. With their help the 


* Transactions of the Japan Society, Vol. XXII. 
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Inland Sea had been charted, and H.M.S. “ Sylvia” had 


made a survey of the Hokkaido coast-line and adjacent 
islands. Shortly after, the Japanese produced their first 
scientific naval chart. It was also about this time that a 
retired British naval officer, Captain Purves, R.N., was 
appointed harbour master at Yokohama. 

On the arrival of Commander Douglas and his sub- 
ordinates, and under their guidance, the drill at the newly 
founded Japanese naval college in Tokyo—afterwards moved 
to Etajima by the Inland Sea—was modelled on that of the 
British Gunnery School; and instruction, both practical and 
theoretical, was given in gunnery, navigation, tactics, and 
other essential subjects according to British methods. 

Amongst the officers mentioned by name as having 
served under Commander Douglas as instructors at the 
Japanese Naval College at this time are Lieutenants C. W. 
Jones, C. W. Baillie, and A. G. S. Hawes. A certain Chief 
Engineer, F. W. Sutton, and an Engineer, T. S. Gissing, and 
a number of petty officers and others, also have their names 
recotded in this connection, whilst the late Captain Brinkley, 
R.G.A., for many years “ Times ”’ Correspondent in Tokyo, 
and a well known authority on Japanese affairs, was, for a 
time, employed at the Naval College as instructor in gunnery. 

Commander Douglas himself returned to England in 
July, 1875, and Jones, who, in the meantime, had received 
promotion, succeeded him as Director of the Naval College. 
‘Commander Jones, however, after holding this post about 
eighteen months, fell ill and died on January 12th, 1877, 
his funeral taking place five days later at Yokohama. 

Lieutenant Hawes, one of the original members of the 
mission, had, prior to joining it, been employed by the Prince 
of Hizen as gunnery instructor on board the “‘ Ryujo Kan,” a 
warship purchased by that daimyo during the stormy days of 
the Restoration movement when the leading princes of Japan 
were building up naval forces of their own. He himself was 
a marine, and is spoken of as a good organiser as well as a 
first rate instructor.* Owing to his early connection with, 


£ * Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Things Japanese’’ p. 349. Published by Messrs. John Murray, 1905. 
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and influence on, Japanese naval affairs, he has been called 
by some writers, “‘ Father of the Japanese Navy.” The 
records of the Japanese Naval College shew that he left that 
institution and returned to England in February, 1876, 
whilst two other members of the mission, Austin and Yoe, 
left for home in June the same year. 


Several Japanese governors, like the Prince of Hizen 
by whom Hawes had been engaged, had, during the ’sixties, 
collected small heterogeneous fleets without anyone taking 
much notice of their existence, and had obtained the services 
of foreign instructors. After the Restoration of the Emperor 
these private fleets were added to the Government forces, 
and, on the establishment of the Navy Department in 
February, 1872, formed the nucleus of the Japanese Navy 
of the present day. Though most of the vessels comprising 
them were small in size, their total number was quite con- 
siderable, and it is recorded that, between the years 1854-68 
—that is to say, during the fourteen years between the 
arrival of Commodore Perry and the Restoration of the 
Emperor—no less than ninety-three “‘ military ships’ were 
purchased by the different clans, whilst the Government 
bought nine war vessels and thirty-six ‘‘ military ships.” Of 
those owned by the clans, fifty-seven were of British con- 
struction, whilst those bought by the Government included 
one war vessel and fourteen “ military ships” purchased in 
England.* From this it will be seen that, not only in instruc- 
tion but also in construction, Britain soon obtained the lead 
in the establishment of close naval relations with Japan, 
though Holland had been the first to teach modern naval 
science and to sell war vessels to the Japanese. 


At the same time that the British naval mission was 
catrying out its work in Japan, several promising young 
Japanese were being sent to England to study naval affairs. 
One batch of seven had, in fact, been sent there as far back 
as February, 1871, their names being given as Hatta, 


Akamine, Nishimura, Shiji, Saso, Haji, and Hijikata. How 


* “The Military Industries of Japan'’ by Kobayashi. p. 22. 
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they progressed in later years is not recorded, though at 
least one of them—Saso—is known to have had a 
distinguished career, and rose to the rank of vice-admiral. 
It was about this time too that a young Japanese naval 
officer, who had taken part in the battle of Kagoshima 
against the British and in two separate naval actions against 
the Shogunate Navy during the Restoration movement, was 
also sent to England to study. This was Heihachiro Togo, 
destined to be the vanquisher of the great Russian Fleet in 
1905. After studying at Greenwich Naval College and 
carrying out a course of training in the ‘‘ Worcester,” he 
was ordered to remain in England another two years in 
order to watch the construction of the armoured corvette 
** Hiei,” and finally returned to Japan, on completion of 
construction of this fine new vessel, in 1878. This early 
connection of “the Nelson of Japan” with England forms 
a naval link between the two countries of which both may 
well be proud. 

About the time that Togo was finishing his training in 
the *“‘ Worcester,” two other Japanese naval officers, Funaki 
and Endo, were also sent to England to be posted to British 
warships. This was in August, 1876, and shortly afterwards 
Funaki joined the ‘‘ Hercules” in the Mediterranean Fleet, 
whilst Endo was posted to the “‘ Minotaur,” a unit of the 
Channel Fleet. By a strange circumstance, a _ later 
*“Minotaur:” was destined to co-operate with a Japanese’ 
cruiser, the ‘“‘ Ibuki,” just 38 years subsequently, in escorting 
troop transports from Australia to Egypt on the outbreak 
of the Great War in 1914.* 

By means of these visits to England and postings to 
British naval vessels, combined with the work done by 
Douglas, Jones, and other members of the mission in 
Japan, the newly-formed Japanese Navy gradually absorbed 
the traditions and reproduced many of the characteristics 


* It is of interest to recall that an earlier ‘‘ Minotaur’’ played a distinguished part 
in the battle of the Nile in 1798, and was also present at Trafalgar. She was finally Jost 
at the mouth of the Texel in 1810, but not before her appearance had been handed down 
to posterity, for a painting was made of her by J. M. W. Turner. 
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of its British foster-parent, whilst the naval relations between 
the two countries became ever stronger and more cordial. 
This mutual bond of healthy respect and friendship was 
destined to become, and still remains, of inestimable benefit 


to both. 


For six years the British Naval Mission continued its 
work in Japan, the personnel composing it being changed 
from time to time; but by 1880 most of its members had 
returned to England, though at least one of them is known 
to have been in Japan as late as 1887. This was Chief 
Petty Officer Hammond, who was, at that time, employed 
at the Naval College as instructor in gunnery and cutlass 
drill. His son, it may be noted, had the unusual distinction 
of being permitted to join the Japanese naval cadet class 
in November, 1876, at the age of thirteen, and studied 
with Japanese boys of his own age. Subsequently he 
obtained a commission as a paymaster in the British Navy 
and, in later years, returned to Japan as a naval Language 


Officer. 


Amongst other British naval officers who had close 
connections with Japan and her Navy in those earlier days 
may be mentioned the late Admiral Hopkins, who acted for 
some years as advisor on naval materiel, training, and 
organisation. Later, in 1887, came Captain (late Rear- 
Admiral) John Ingles, who held the post of naval advisor 
for six years, the last Englishman to hold this important 
appointment. 


During his time in Japan, a great controversy arose in 
regard to the question of ironclads. Ingles was sceptical of 
their capabilities, and endeavoured to dissuade the Japanese 
from adopting them. His advice, however, was rejected on 
this occasion—quite rightly, as it turned out—and Japan 
bought some. 


About the same time that Ingles arrived in Japan, the 
services of the famous French naval architect, Bertin, were 
also obtained by the Japanese Government, who appointed 
him as advisor on naval construction; and during the next 
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few years the placing of orders abroad for the construction 
of warships of various types alternated between England 
and France. The building of T.B.Ds for Japan, for 
example, had been, hitherto, in the hands of the British; 
but, shortly after Bertin’s arrival, orders for the construction 
of this particular type of vessel were transferred to France. 
The French also received orders for cruisers, though sub- 
sequently, on account of their instability, Japan returned to 
British yards. In the matter of naval guns, a change was 
made about this time also in favour of England, though the 
famous German firm of Krupps had formerly held a virtual 
monopoly in their supply to Japan. 

Although, however, most of the Japanese war vessels 
and their armaments had, up to this time, been bought from 
foreign countries, the Japanese had, at an early stage, 
realised that it was an expensive and uneconomic method 
of building up a navy. Though sadly deficient in most of 
the materials required for the construction of modern war- 
ships, they soon set to work to study the art of ship-building 
with a view to reducing costs. 

During the years 1865-82 the great naval dockyards 
of Yokosuka were laid out under the direction of French 
engineers, and the first steam war vessel built in Japan was 
launched as far back as 1866. This was the ‘t Chiyoda” of 
138 tons, a small beginning it is true; yet ten years later so 
much progress had been made that, although orders were 
still placed abroad, the Japanese were in a position to effect 
all their own repairs and to carry out a considerable amount 
of their own construction. 

One of the earliest steam-driven warships built in Japan 
was the ‘“‘ Seiki,” a gunboat of 697 tons with a speed of 
eleven knots. This small vessel was launched at Yokosuka 
in 1876. Two years later she set off via Suez for England, 
and was, in fact, the first Japanese warship to visit her 
future ally. 

Amongst the earliest orders placed abroad after the 
Restoration was one for the construction of the 3,717-ton 
central battery ironclad, ‘‘ Fuso,” and two steel-frame vessels, 
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the armoured corvettes ‘“‘ Kongo” and “ Hiei,” each of 
2,248 tons. All three vessels were built in England, the 
orders being placed in 1875 and delivery made three years 
later. The designer in each case was the eminent naval 
constructor, the late Sir Edward Reed. Though all these 
vessels have gone to the scrap heap long since, their names 
are now borne by three of Japan’s ten capital ships, the 
present ‘ Fuso” being a battleship of 30,600 tons with a 
speed of 22.5 knots, whilst the ‘‘ Kongo” and “ Hiei” are 
battle cruisers, sister ships of 27,500 tons each with a speed 
of 27.5 knots. 

The new ‘“ Kongo,” like her predecessor, was also built 
in England, her hull being laid down by Messrs. Vickers at 
Barrow in 1910. With the exception of the two pre- 
dreadnought battleships, ‘‘ Kashima” and “ Katori,”’ both 
of which were built in England during the years 1904-06 
and were scrapped after the Washington Conference, the 
“Kongo” is the only large-sized naval vessel purchased 
from abroad since 1903, though the guns and machinery of 
one of her sister ships, all three of which were built in 
Japan, were made in England. 

A few years after the construction of the original 
‘Fuso’ and the corvettes ‘“‘ Kongo” and “ Hiei,” further 
orders were placed in England by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, resulting in the construction of the Elswick cruisers, 
*“Naniwa” and ‘ Takachiho”’—two vessels which were 
amongst the fastest warships afloat at that period. The 
first of these two cruisers, it may be recalled, made a name 
for itself at the opening of the war with China some years 
later, by torpedoing and sinking the ‘‘ Kowshing,” a British 
vessel chartered as a Chinese transport, with 1,200 troops 
on board. This action on the part of the ‘* Naniwa” 
received severe censure at the time in Europe and America, 
as it was said that insufficient efforts were made to rescue the 
drowning soldiers, though the accusation was denied by the 
Japanese, who, it may be added, picked up the British officers 
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and treated them well.* The ‘‘ Naniwa’s”’ sister ship, the 
“© Takachiho,” did good work until October, 1914, when, 
during the operations against the Germans at Tsingtao, she 
was sunk by a mine. 

About the same time that the ‘“Naniwa” and 
** Takachiho ” were under construction, four small torpedo 
craft were also ordered from England, and in 1885 a larger 
one, the “* Kotaka,’”’ was also built there to the order of the 
Japanese Government, though in each case the parts, though 
made in the Yarrow yards, were actually put together in 
Japan. 

Thus little by little Japan became the possessor of a 
highly efficient navy, trained largely on British lines and 
composed, for the greater part, of vessels constructed in 
British yards or under British guidance, although, as 
exemplified in the instance of Captain Ingles and his attempt 
to dissuade them against the purchase of ironclads, the 
Japanese were never disposed to follow blindly the advice of 
their British or other foreign tutors. Occasionally they 
made mistakes in disregarding the counsels of their advisers, 
but on the whole they shewed considerable wisdom and 
foresight, and this shrewd independence of thought might 
well be cited as an example to confound those foreign critics 
who maintain that Japan is merely a copier, sadly lacking in 
that quality so essential for success, namely initiative. 

Just as in the years immediately prior to the Restoration 
the leading clans had, quietly and unostentatiously, gathered 
together small heterogeneous fleets of their own, so also, 
during the subsequent quarter of a century, Japan had built 
up a small, but highly efficient, navy without more than a 
mere handful of Europeans and Americans realising the 
extraordinary metamorphosis that was in progress. When, 
therefore, Captain John Ingles returned to England in 1893 
and “spoke in glowing terms of the scientific methods, 
sound seamanship, and splendid discipline of the young 


* It is said that, on returning to Japan, Admiral (then Captain) Togo, who was in 
command of the ‘‘Naniwa” at the time, intimated to Admiral Yamamoto that he had 
decided to commit hAarakiri, in order to show his regret, if his action in sinking the 
“Kowshing "’ led to strained relations between Japan and Great Britain. 
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Navy,” his praises were “\ . . . discounted by many persons 


who found it difficult to believe that a nation, which had only 
lately merged from medievalism, could so quickly adapt 
itself to the complexities of modern sea warfare.”’* 

Nevertheless, barely a year had passed before his 
enconiums were proved to be fully justified, and the World 
was treated to the edifying spectacle of the armed forces of 
this country, that had so recently “emerged from 
medizvalism,” overthrowing those of its large but weak 
neighbour, China, in a series of engagements in which the 
Japanese proved their ability to handle both men and ships 
in the most modern and scientific style. 

By a strange turn of fortune the British-trained and 
modelled Japanese Navy found itself opposed to Chinese 
naval units which had also received instruction from British 
officers, for an energetic British post-captain on the Active 
List, with other naval officers of his own nationality working 
under him, had been engaged some years previously by the 
Chinese Government to do for their navy what Tracey, 
Douglas, and others had done for the Japanese. Unfortu- 
nately the Chinese, unlike their Japanese neighbours, had, 
after dispensing with British guidance, allowed their navy to 
fall into decay, and, although outwardly more than a match 
for their Japanese opponents, the stern test of war soon 
shewed how far and how rapidly deterioration had in reality 
set in. It was typical of that curious mixture of tragedy and 
comedy, so often noticeable in Chinese affairs, that the 
Chinese admiral on the outbreak of hostilities, feeling the 
need of foreign advice once more, engaged first a German 
artillery major as his naval advisor, and then, on the with- 
drawal of this gunnery expert, obtained the services of the 
Scottish skipper of a coasting vessel to succeed him, this 
Scottish worthy being given the rank of admiral though, 
whilst knowing all about navigation and tramp steamers, he 
knew nothing whatever about naval warfare. 


* Bywater's ‘‘Sea Power in the Pacific’’ p. 139. Published by Messrs. Constable & 
Coy, 1921. 
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Under these, and similar, circumstances, it was not 
surprising that the highly efficient and well-disciplined land 
and sea forces of Japan defeated their opponents with an ease 
and completeness that surprised the whole western world. 

Despite the help given to Japan by Great Britain in 
assisting her to build up a first class navy, however, England 
was the object of much abuse in the Japanese Press in the 
opening stages of this war, as it was alleged that Britain was 
helping China. The fallacy of this belief, however, soon 
became apparent, and England’s attitude, as compared with 
the stand taken by Russia, Germany, and France after the 
war, gained for her the gratitude of the Japanese people and 
served as a step towards the Alliance which came into 
existence a few years later. 

It may be added, moreover, that in the transportation 
of their troops over to Korea and Manchuria during their 
War with China, the Japanese received considerable assistance 
from individual British merchant marine officers who, in many 
instances, captained and staffed the ships used as military 
transports. Similar help had been given twenty years 
previously at the time of the Japanese punitive expedition 
to Formosa, when the British steamer ‘‘ Yorkshire”’ was 
chartered as a transport, and the P. & O. “Delta” was 
purchased for similar purposes; and in the war with Russia, 
which was to break out ten years later, British merchant 
marine officers again came to the assistance of Japan in her 
‘transport service. 

Returning, however, to the attitude of Russia, Germany, 
and France at the time of the Sino-Japanese War, it may be 
noted that, even before the peace treaty had been signed, 
indications of the coming action of these three Powers were 
by no means lacking. Thus, when Prince Ito and his suite 
arrived at Chefoo in 1895 to exchange ratifications, the only 
European representative that called on the Japanese mission 
and exchanged friendly greetings with its members was 
Admiral Seymour, the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
China Squadron. Russian, German, and French war vessels 
were in habour at the time, but the failure of their com- 
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manders to take any notice of the Japanese visitors was 
significant of their coming action, and it is said that the 
friendly attitude of the British admiral and his staff on this 
occasion, in contrast with that of the other foreign naval 
representatives, was all the more marked and appreciated by 
the Japanese. 


This was not, however, the first time that the British 
Navy had befriended Japan against Russian aggression. In 
fact, as far back as 1861, when Russian marines had been 
landed on Tsushima—ostensibly with a view to securing free- 
dom of navigation in the Korean Straits—the British Govern- 
ment had protested and sent a squadron to back up her pro- 
test with force if necessary. The appearance of this squadron 
had had the desired effect and resulted in the withdrawal of 
the Russians from this Japanese island which, otherwise, might 
have been annexed in much the same way as the Maritime 
Province, from the Amur to the Korean frontier, had been 
squeezed from China the previous year. 


On another occasion too, the British Navy had thwarted 
Russian designs on territory which, if retained, would have 
threatened Japanese independence almost as much as would 
the seizure of Tsushima. This was in 1885, when Russia tried 
to obtain the lease of Port Lazarev, an action which was 
promptly countered by the British occupation of Port Hamil- 
ton in the Korean Straits. In this instance too, Russia gave 
up her intentions in consequence of England’s attitude. 


Although in neither case was the British action dictated 
entirely by altruistic motives, the fact remains that Japan 
benefited in both instances. 


On one occasion, however, an alleged design by Britain 
on territory of strategical value to Japan was thwarted by the 
Japanese. This was in 1875, when it was reported that a 
British warship was to be sent to annex the Bonin Islands. 
To counter this alleged move, Japan promptly despatched a 
ship with a civil commissioner on board to take possession 
of the islands. That Britain ever had any serious intentions 
of annexing the Bonins appears doubtful; but in any case, 
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with this one possible exception, England’s attitude towards 
territory of vital strategic importance to Japan was always 
favourable to the Japanese themselves. 


After the war of 1894-5, Japanese naval expansion 
received a great impetus from the action of Russia, Germany, 
and France, whose intervention robbed Japan of the fruits 
of victory by forcing her to evacuate the Liaotung Peninsula. 
Realising that, sooner or later, she would have to fight Russia 
in order to maintain her own independence, Japan set to 
work to reinforce her fleet in the shortest possible time, and 
once more British shipyards received orders for the construc- 
tion of warships for Japan.” 

The despatch boat “* Tatsuta”’ had been received from 
England during the war with China and had taken part in it. 
The “Fuji” and “ Yashima,” two first class battleships, 
which had been ordered in England shortly before the war, 
arrived too late for it, though they were destined to take part 
in the war with Russia a few years later, the ‘‘ Yashima ” 
being sunk by a mine off Port Arthur on May 15th, 1904, 
in the course of the campaign. 

Other battleships and armoured cruisers were ordered 
from England before delivery of these two vessels had been 
made, and between 1897 and 1905 a number of thirty-knot 
destroyers were also constructed for the Japanese Government 
in British yards. These were the first destroyers ever built 
for the Japanese Navy, and when, in 1902, Japan started to 
build this particular type of vessel in her own yards, these 
English-built ones were used as models. Thus it came about 
that, two years later, on the outbreak of the war with Russia, 
Japan had a total of 19 destroyers, fifteen of which had been 
built in England, whilst the remaining four were of British 
design and material, and, although after her war with Russia 
Japan came to build an ever-increasing proportion of her 
warships of all kinds in her own yards, a large amount of the 
engines and machinery for them continued to come from 
England. Between the years 1896-1911, for example, 287% 
of Japan’s warship machinery, as reckoned in horse-power, 
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was of British make, according to figures quoted by Rear- 
Admiral Terugoro Fujii in a paper read by him to the 
members of the Institute of Naval Architects on July 6th, 
LOL 

One other class of war vessel which must be mentioned 
in connection with Anglo-Japanese naval relations is the 
submarine. In 1902 a Japanese naval mission was sent abroad 
to study under-water craft, paying visits to England, France, 
and America in the course of its investigations, though it was 
not until some years later that Japan definitely adopted the 
submarine for use in her Navy. Two were bought in England 
from Messrs. Vickers in 1908, and several of those built in 
Japan later on were based on designs drawn up by the same 
firm. One of these vessels was the late No. 11, a vessel 
which distinguished itself in the naval manceuvres of 1913 
by “\ . . . torpedoing two battleships in succession and then 
remaining submerged for fifteen hours to avoid detection.* 

All naval writers speak highly of the Japanese handling 
of submarines, and of the sacrifices they are prepared to make 
in this, and in other, types of war vessels in order to assure 
the greatest possible efficiency, regardless of personal comfort 
and safety. In his book, “* Through Thirty Years,” Mr. 
Wickham-Steed records an incident which exemplifies the 
care they take in selecting the best material. It may well be 
quoted here on account of its relevance. 

Whilst at Fiume in 1905, he tells us, he met the English 
manager of the Whitehead Torpedo Factory and learned from 
him that, shortly before the outbreak of the war between 
Japan and Russia, naval experts of both Powers had made 
personal visits to the factory and placed orders. The Russian 
representative made a cursory examination and ordered 
twelve torpedoes for use as models for under-water torpedo 
tubes. The Japanese officer, on the other hand, carried out 
a most minute inspection and then ordered 1,400 at £400 
apiece, for use in torpedo tubes on deck. 


f Sea Power in the Pacific,’’ by Hector Bywater. , 
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Since her war with Russia, however, Japan’s orders of 
ships and material from England and other foreign countries 
have gradually diminished, and, just as she gave up the 
employment of foreign advisors in the ’nineties, as soon as 
she felt herself in a position to dispense with their services, 
so now, for some years past, she has been virtually 
independent of foreign ship-building yards for the construc- 
tion of her warships. We must turn back some years, 
therefore, in order to review her naval relations with Great 
Britain in other directions. 


(4) The Alliance and the Russo-Japanese War. 


The history of Anglo-Japanese naval relations falls 
naturally into three main sections, namely, pre-Restoration, 
post-Restoration up to the conclusion of the Alliance, and 
the Alliance period. Though the Alliance has now been 
terminated in fact, it still, to a large extent, remains in spirit. 
The few years that have elapsed since its formal abrogation 
may, therefore, be included in the third and last section of 
this brief historical sketch. 


As will have been seen by what has gone before, the 
pre-Restoration period of Anglo-Japanese naval relations was 
mainly of an hostile or semi-hostile nature. Nevertheless, out 
of this hostility there arose a spirit of mutual respect, which 
led to Japan’s subsequent invitation to Great Britain to accept 
her as a pupil in the study of naval science and training. The 
second period of Anglo-Japanese naval relations was, there- 
fore, the outcome of this new spirit, and covered, to a large 
extent, the history of Japan’s rise to the position of a naval 
Power under British tuition. These first two sections of the 
history of Anglo-Japanese naval relations having been 
recorded, it only remains to narrate the third and last phase 
—the period during which the two navies co-operated as 
friends and equals, and extended mutual help and assistance 
to each other. 
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Reference has been made already to the combined 
action of Russia, France, and Germany in depriving Japan 
of the fruits of victory after her war with China. The attitude 
of Great Britain on that occasion, as compared to that adopted 
by these three Powers, has also been commented upon. 

At that time Britain herself was probably the most 
unpopular country in Europe, a fact well demonstrated by 
the anti-British sentiments prevailing in France, Germany, 
and Holland throughout the course of the Boer War, and by 
the attitude of Russia, which was causing a great deal of 
uneasiness in the minds of those whose duty it was to 
safeguard the Indian Frontier. 

Thus it came about that both Britain and Japan found 
themselves friendless and faced with a somewhat similar set 
of circumstances. The principle enemies of each were 
common to both, and the main enemy in each case was 
Russia. The conclusion of an alliance between the two island 
empires was, therefore, but the logical sequence resulting 
from this condition of affairs. 

The increasingly friendly naval relations between the 
two countries was well shown by the treatment accorded to 
the late Admiral Lord Charles Beresford during his visit to 
Japan in 1899. This was his second time in Japan, his first 
visit, as already noted, having been made just thirty years 
previously when, as a lieutenant, he had accompanied the 
Duke of Edinburgh in H.M.S. ‘‘ Galatea.” In his memoirs 
he is loud in his praises of the great hospitality shewn to him 
on the occasion of this second visit of his to Japan, the 
Government even placing a warship, the cruiser ‘‘ Takasago,” 
at his disposal throughout the period of his stay in the 
country. 

The outbreak of the Boxer Rebellion a few months later 
brought the fighting forces of Japan and Great Britain into 
personal contact in active operations against a common enemy 
for the first time; and, although the naval units of the two 
future allies had little or no scope for shewing their skill, the 
relief of the foreign legations in Peking was a military 
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enterprise in which the Japanese shewed themselves at their 
best, and obtained well-merited praise from the World at 
large. 

It was on the conclusion of the Boxer trouble that 
Admiral Freemantle and Admiral Sir Percy (then Captain) 
Scott came to Japan in the “ Terrible,” their visit being the 
occasion of a great exhibition of friendship on the part of 
the Japanese. 

A few months later, in January, 1902, the announcement 
of the successful conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
was made public. One result of this was that the liaison 
work between the two navies was increased considerably, and 
views on naval matters were interchanged freely. 

The first official British naval visit to Japan made after 
the public announcement of the new alliance was carried out 
a few months later, Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, who was 
then Commander-in-Chief of the British China Squadron, 
coming to Yokohama in his flag-ship. 

Far from the conclusion of the Alliance resulting in 
Japan’s relaxing her naval construction programme, which 
she had been carrying out with untiring vigour ever since the 
intervention of the three Powers in 1895, it had the effect of 
encouraging her to make still greater efforts, so as to fit herself 
as a valuable ally to Great Britain. The Alliance also had the 
effect of increasing Japan’s confidence in her ability to 
checkmate Russia’s plans in the Far East, and, when the 
inevitable war broke out two years later, the alliance helped 
to localise it, as the knowledge of its existence acted as a 
deterrent to France and Germany, either or both of whom 
might otherwise have stepped in on the side of Russia. 

On the outbreak of hostilities the British Naval Attaché 
in Japan was Captain (the late Admiral Sir Ernest) 
Troubridge, whose name will always be associated with the 
“Goeben” and “Breslau” incident of ten years later. 
Leaving Tokyo he set off to join Admiral Togo’s squadron 
as an observer, and, although the reports have been denied, 
it was freely rumoured at the time that he and other British 
naval officers gave valuable advice to the Japanese at certain 
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stages of the war. This belief is held by many people even 
now, and von Tirpitz, in his “* Memoirs,” contends that Togo, 
baffled in his attempts to block the narrow entrance to Port 
Arthur in order to prevent the Russian warships breaking 
out, grew so weary of waiting outside to engage them if they 
did so, that he was on the point of giving up his long weary 
vigil, when “‘ . the Englishman on his staff urged him 
to hold on, and shortly after the Russian flag-ship, 
** Cesarevitch,” received the decisive blow.” This was on 
August 10th, 1904, when Admiral Vitgeft, acting under 
direct orders from the Czar, attempted to escape with his 
remaining battleships to Vladivostok. 


Similar allegations have been made in connection with 
the conduct of the operations leading up to the battle of 
Tsushima in May, 1905, one of the latest of these to appear 
in print being found in the “Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House,” in which a talk with Lord Fisher at a dinner party in 
1916 at Lord Reading’s is recorded. In the course of 
conversation, according to this account, Lord Fisher remarked 
that it was partly due to advice given by him that the 
Japanese defeated the Russian Fleet, as he pointed out that 
not only were the Russian ships slower naturally but that 
their speed was further reduced by the large stocks of coal 
carried by them. He recommended, therefore, that the 
Japanese should take the minimum amount of coal in their 
bunkers and should use their superior speed to get ahead of 
the Russians and pick off their ships one by one. It is, 
however, only fair to Togo and his very able staff of Japanese 
officers to give them the credit of carrying through their 
plans with such commendable skill, quite irrespective of 
whether or not they were influenced by these alleged bits of 
advice. 

The war had not been in progress long when Troubridge 
returned to England, and was succeeded as Naval Attaché 
by Captain (now Admiral Sir William) Packenham, of whom 
it is written by Mr. Winston Churchill in “The World 
Crisis’ that, “. . . . since Nelson himself, no British naval 
officer had been so long at sea in time of war on a ship of 
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war without setting foot on land.” He describes him as 
“©... an officer of singular firmness of, character,’ who 
spent fourteen months afloat in the battleship: ‘‘ Asahi ” 
during the Russo-Japanese War. ‘* Although this vessei was 
frequently in harbour,” adds Mr. Churchill, “ . ... he 
would not leave it for fear she might sail without him; and 
there alone, the sole European in a great ship’s company of 
valiant, reticent, inscrutable Japanese, he had gone through 
the long vigil outside Port Arthur, with its repeated episodes 
of minefields and bombardment, till the final battle in the 
Sea of Japan. Always faultlessly attired, he matched the 
Japanese with a punctilio and reserve the equal of their own, 
and finally captivated their martial spirit and won their 
unstinted and outspoken admiration.”* 


On the occasion of Admiral Togo’s victory over 
Rodjesventsky at the battle of Tsushima in May, 1905, there 
were only two foreign officers present, these being Captain 
Packenham and Captain (now Admiral) Thomas Jackson. 
It is recorded of the former that throughout the fight he 
remained impassive alone on the afterbridge of the “* Asahi ” 
and “. . . although he was implored to quit so exposed a 
position and to take shelter in the conning tower, he insisted 
on remaining on the bridge, taking notes the whole time.” 

Baroness D’Anéthan in her ‘Fourteen years of 
Diplomatic Life,” from which this last quotation is made, adds 
the illuminating information that he was “ . . . hit on the 
ankle by a sailor’s jawbone minus its teeth,” whilst Captain 
Jackson was “ . spattered by pieces of human flesh.”’+ 

The battle of Tsushima was the World’s greatest sea 
fight since Trafalgar, to which, in many respects, it bore a 
striking resemblance; and it will be recalled that Admiral 
Togo, the “Nelson of Japan,” sent out a signal on that 
occasion, similar in significance to the famous message made 
exactly 100 years previously by the great British Admiral, 


* Rt. Hon, Winston Churchill's ‘‘ World Crisis." Vol. I. p. 86. Published by 
Messrs. Thornton Butterworth Ltd., 1923. 


+ ‘Fourteen Years of Diplomatic Life’’ by Baroness D’Anéthan, 
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whose traditions had been imbibed by his Japanese disciple 
during the course of his training in England in the ’seventies 
of last centurv. 

By a curious coincidence there were present at Jutland, 
the greatest naval engagement since Tsushima, the same 
nutnber of Japanese officers as there had been British officers 
on the occasion of Togo’s great victory eleven years earlier. 
These were Commander Shimomura, who was killed when the 
*“Queen Mary” went down, and Engineer Commander 
Kuroda, who was on board the “Erin.” A third Japanese 
officer, Commander Imamura, should also have taken part in 
this battle, but unluckily for him he was sent ashore with eye 
trouble a few days before it took place. 

Although no British naval officers lost their lives during 
the Russo-Japanese War, several officers of the British 
merchant marine were killed when, in June, 1904, the 
Japanese transport “Hitachi Maru” was destroyed with 
considerable loss of life, her British skipper, Captain 
Campbell, and other officers of his nationality working under 
him, being amongst the killed. 

At one period of the war, the possibility of Great 
Britain’s joining in on the side of her Japanese ally was 
seriously discussed, as—following on the anger aroused in 
England by the Dogger Bank incident—Rodjesventsky’s use 
of French harbours, whilst on his way to the Far East with 
his cumbersome fleet, evoked protests in which it was pointed 
out that the assistance thus given to Russia by France came 
within the scope of the clause in the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
which provided for British support in the event of Japan 
being faced with a hostile combination. 

The matter was smoothed over, however, and finally the 
wat came to an end with Japan’s victory over Russia—a 
victory which was of great benefit to England as well as to 
Japan; for, with Russia’s defeat, the threat to the Indian 
Frontier, which had been a constant nightmare to British 
statesmen for many years past, was removed for some time 
to come. The value of the Alliance, therefore, was proved 
in the early stages of its existence, for the advantage was 
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mutual as, without it, Japan would probably have feared to 
try conclusions with Russia; or, if she had taken the risk, it is 
more than probable that she would have found herself faced 
with the same combination of European Powers that had 
forced her ten years earlier to give up the Liaotung Peninsula. 

The mutual pleasure and friendship of the two allies was 
well exemplified when, on the conclusion of hostilities, the 
British China Squadron was invited to Japan to take part in 
the peace ceremonies, Admiral Noel, the Commander-in- 
Chief, being treated as a national guest and given the use of 
Shiba Palace during the period of his stay in the country. 
On October 12th, 1905, as many officers and men as could _ 
be spared from the British warships came up to Tokyo, where 
they were féted and lionised as though they themselves had 
been the victors. Contemporary writers tell of the 
extraordinary scenes of enthusiasm and fraternisation on this 
occasion between the British blue-jackets and their Japanese 
hosts in Hibiya Park and other public places in the Japanese 
Capital, where free issue of beer, though resulting in a certain 
amount of insobriety, added considerably to the hilarity and 
contentment of the sailor guests. 

A few days later, on October 23rd, the British warships, 
led by Admiral Noel’s flagship, ‘‘Diadem,”’ and the 
** Sutledj,”” took part in the Naval Review which was held by 
the victorious Japanese Fleet. The only other foreign vessels 
Participating in it were the captive Russian ships with the 
Rising Sun fluttering from their mast-heads in token of 
surrender. 

A few months later, in February, 1906, a further 
demonstration of Anglo-Japanese friendship took place when 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, accompanied by Admiral Sir 
Edward Seymour and other members of his suite, arrived in 
Tokyo on the now famous Garter Mission, on which occasion 
the late Emperor Meiji did his British visitor the 
unprecedented honour of going to the station in person to 
welcome him on arrival at his Capital. Besides the Order of 
the Garter, which was presented to the Emperor by Prince 
Arthur, a number of Japanese officers, who had specially 
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distinguished themselves in the war, received British decora- 
tions from him, the recipients including Admiral Togo, who 
was given the rare and much-coveted Order of Merit. 

It was later on in the same year that the “ Katori” and 
‘** Kashima,” the two new battleships which had been laid 
down in England early in 1904, arrived in Japan as a 
powerful reinforcement to her Navy, though their value was 
considerably reduced by the almost simultaneous advent of 
the ‘‘ Dreadnought,” the all-big-gun ship which revolutionised 
the battle fleets of the World. The Japanese crews, which 
were sent to England to take delivery of these two new battle- 
ships, received a great ovation in London and Portsmouth, 
and similar scenes of enthusiasm were enacted in Yokohama 
about the same time on the arrival of a British squadron 
under Admiral Sir Arthur Moore. 

Although the advent of the ‘‘ Dreadnought’ reduced 
the value of the ‘“ Katori”? and ‘‘ Kashima,” the Japanese 
had, in fact, fully appreciated the great outstanding naval 
tactical lesson of their war with Russia, namely the immense 
superiority of the heavy gun over weapons of smaller calibre. 
They had already made use of this knowledge when laying 
down the battleships “Aki” and “Satsuma” in 1905, 
These two vessels and the armoured cruisers “* Tsukuba ”’ and 
“Tkoma,” from which type the modern battle-cruiser was 
evolved, were laid down in Japan about the same time and 
were designed by Admiral Kondo, who may therefore be 
regarded as the originator of this now famous type of 
warship. This fact was duly recognised in England where, 
in consequence of his great contributions to naval architecture, 
he received special honour. 

The construction of these four vessels in Japanese yards 
marked a turning point in the history of Japanese ship- 
building, the “Aki” and the ‘‘ Satsuma” being the first 
two battleships to be built in Japan. Of her former 
handicaps, all the principal ones had thus been overcome 
during the previous half century, except that concerning the 
production of the necessary raw materials. This has, in part, 
been mitigated since then and, in so far as the supply of iron 
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and steel is concerned, it may be noted that two of the chief 
producing plants in the country are the Osaka Iron Works 
and the Muroran Steel Works, both of which were started by 
Englishmen. The former was opened in 1880 by the late 
Mr. E. H. Hunter and obtained its first naval contract 
fourteen years later, whilst the Muroran Works were founded 
in 1908 as a joint Anglo-Japanese enterprise, in which were 
included Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth 8& Co. and Messrs. 
Vickers. 

The Osaka Iron Works carry out a large amount of 
shipbuilding, marine-engineering, and repairs, and in connec- 
tion with this it is of interest to note that the Onohama 
Dockyard, which is now incorporated into the Kure Naval 
Station, was also started by an Englishman. This was an 
engineer named Kirby, who started it as a private concern; 
but on his death in 1883, the Japanese Government bought 
is up, as they had just placed an order for the construction of 
a warship, the ‘‘ Yamato,” with it, and feared that its building 
might be interfered with if the dockyard passed into other 
hands. 

In the years that have passed since then, Japan has 
become more and more independent of outside sources for 
her building material, the final spur to this desired end being 
the World War, which broke out in 1914 and cut her off 
from the normal means of fulfilling her requirements, as 
America and the European Powers needed all they had of 
their own. ‘‘ At a conservative estimate,’ wrote Hector 
Bywater in 1921, in his ‘“‘Sea Power in the Pacific,” 
** Japan’s shipbuilding resources are already twice as great 
as they were in 1914, and, with the completion of the various 
projects now in hand, a further 50% increase is anticipated.” 

In the same book he wrote:— 

** Since most of the technical difficulties have now been 
overcome, Japanese naval expansion will in future be limited 
only by the amount of money available.” 

This was written before the holding of the Washington 
Conference, the decision of which, by the cancellation of 
naval contracts and by other changes involved, have effected 
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the shipbuilding resources of Japan in certain ways; but the 
facts as given by him may, in principle, be regarded as holding 
good even now, though they may require slight modification. 

The lack of natural resources, however, is still, and is 
always likely to be, one of Japan’s greatest handicaps, and in 
the important matter of oil fuel, for example, the Japanese 
Navy, though building up large reserves of the precious 
liquid, is still dependent on outside sources for its main 
supplies. Much of this is obtained from British sources, the 
Asiatic Petroleum Co., through their Japan branch, the Rising 
Sun Petroleum Co., supplying a large proportion of their 
requirements. 


The British Government-controlled Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co. has also, on at least one occasion, helped to meet these 
needs. This one instance is of particular interest on account 
of its close connection with the history of Anglo-Japanese 
naval relations, for it is said that the placing of this order 
with the Anglo-Persian, contracting for 25,000 tons of oil, 
was largely the outcome of the Japanese Navy’s personal 
friendship for Admiral Slade, one of the directors of the 
company, as he had, in the past, been of great assistance to 
Japanese naval officers, who studied under him at Greenwich 
Naval College when he was Commandant of that institution. 


In connection with the ‘‘ Aki” and ‘‘ Satsuma,”’ which, 
as noted elsewhere, were the first two battleships of purely 
Japanese construction, it seems pertinent to refer to an 
interesting anecdote recorded by the late Admiral-of-the- 
Fleet, Lord Fisher, in his ‘*‘ Memories ” regarding the comple- 
tion of one of these two vessels. On the day following the 
launching ceremony, he was at some official function in 
London with King Edward, when the King suddenly caught 
sight of the new Japanese Ambassador and, without a 
moment’s hesitation, turned and congratulated him warmly 
on the “splendid achievement ” of his country “in launch- 
ing a Dreadnought so completely home-produced in every 
way, guns, armour, engines, steel, etc.” 
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The Ambassador was delighted to receive these 
congratulations from the King in person, especially as his 
concluding words were, “Kindly convey my admiration of 
this splendid achievement.”” He thought, however, that the 
King had been prompted by Lord Fisher to speak in this way, 
and later in the evening thanked the Admiral profusely for 
doing so, for, as he explained, it enabled him to send “‘a 
much-coveted recognition to Japan in the King’s words.” 
The fact, however, was that the King had spoken entirely 
spontaneously, without any reminder being given him, and 
Lord (at that time Sir John) Fisher’s reply was, ‘‘ My dear 
Ambassador, I never said a word to the King, and I am truly 
and heartily ashamed that, as First Sea Lord, it never 
occurred to me to congratulate you on what the King has 
truly designated as a splendid feat.”’* 


(5) During The World War. 


““Japan’s part in the War has not yet been 
adequately recorded by the historian.” (Lord Haldane 

in the House of Lords, February 15th, 1927 when 

seconding a resolution of sympathy on the death of the 

Emperor Yoshihito.) 

Turning from Anglo-Japanese naval connections such 
as those recorded in previous chapters, it is now necessary to 
examine the relations which existed between the two navies 
during the late War. The important bearing they had on 
the prosecution of the War, especially in its early stages, is 
apt to be overlooked. 

Since its original conclusion in 1902, the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance had been renewed and had undérgone 
revision on two occasions. The form in which it stood at the 
time the World War broke out was of such a nature that 
Japan would have been at perfect liberty to remain neutral, 
as none of the revised clauses made it obligatory on her part 


* “Memories,” by Admiral-of-the-Fleet, Lord Fisher. p. 6. Publishers, Hodder © 
Stoughton. 
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to’ give active assistance to Great Britain under the new set of 
circumstances. Before the war had lasted a week, however, 
it became evident that Japan, bearing in mind the part 
played by Germany in forcing her to give up Port Arthur 
in 1895, had resolved to take this opportunity to pay off 
an old score and, at the same time, to help her British ally, 
whose moral support had been of such great assistance to 
her in her war with Russia ten years previously. 

Accordingly she decided to give the most liberal 
interpretation to the terms of the Alliance, and to assist 
Great Britain in defending her special interests in Eastern 
Asia, her colonies, her shipping, and her great trade, all of 
which were menaced by a strong German fleet then in 
Eastern waters. 

In the ultimatum delivered by Japan on August 15th, 
1914, her reasons for taking this action were set out as 
under:— 

“The action of Germany has at length compelled 
Great Britain, Our Ally, to open hostilities against that 
country, and Germany is at Kiaochau, its leased territory in 
China, busy with warlike preparations, while her armed 
vessels, cruising the seas of Eastern Asia, are threatening 
Our commerce and that of Our Ally. The peace of the 
Far East is thus in jeopardy.” 

The unconditional surrender of Tsingtao, Germany’s 
great naval base in the Far East, was demanded, and, on 
the expiration of the period of seven days allowed for a 
favourable reply, Japan, having had her demands rejected, 
declared war on the German Empire. 

Her entry on the side of Great Britain and her allies 
was a source of great and immediate relief to them, as not 
only did it relieve them of the necessity of reinforcing their 
China squadrons with vessels which they could ill afford to 
spare from other theatres of operations, but it actually 
enabled them to withdraw a number of their ships from the 
Far East and to use them to better advantage elsewhere. 
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General arrangements were made at once by the 
British and Japanese Admiralties whereby responsibility for 
the whole of the Northern Pacific, with the exception of 
the Canadian coast, was assumed by Japan; and in a 
number of other ways, which will be described later, the 
British naval forces received invaluable assistance from the 
Japanese in the Pacific and elsewhere. 


Japan’s first action after the declaration of war was to 
blockade the German naval base at Tsingtao, an operation 
in which she was assisted by H.M.S. ‘‘ Triumph ” and a few 
smaller British vessels, whilst a small British military 
contingent participated in the attack upon the fortress from 
landward. 

The whole combined naval force was under the 
command of Vice-Admiral (the late Admiral Baron) 
Sadakichi Kato, who took the wise precaution of carrying 
out mine-sweeping operations at the very outset. So 
thoroughly was this work performed that only one unit of 
the allied fleet, the Japanese 3rd class cruiser ‘* Takachiho,” 
was mined and sunk. This occurred a few days after the 
bombardment and destruction of two of the main forts by 
the naval squadron on October 14th. 


The lessons taught by former wars, however, had 
shewn that warships are at a great disadvantage when 
fighting within range of fortress guns. The Anglo- 
Japanese squadron, therefore, contented itself with long- 
range bombardment from the open sea, and left the main 
task of attack to General Kamio and the land forces. 


Owing to the necessity of keeping out of range of the 
shore batteries, the allied squadron was unable to enter 
Kiaochou Bay, the entrance to which was commanded by 
the forts. This left the German warships sheltering within 
it virtually immune from their fire and free to bombard the 
right wing of the Japanese force advancing from landward. 
Their attempts to hold up the advance in this way, however, 
met with but little success, as the ships were driven off by 
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Japanese aeroplanes, whilst a counter-attack by land and 
sea, which the Germans attempted to carry out on 
September 30th, was repelled without much difficulty. 

On November Ist H.M.S. “ Triumph” silenced the 
forts on Bismark Hill, and six days later, just as the final 
land assault was about to be delivered, the German 
defenders ran up the white flag in token of surrender. 

The Germans had suffered heavy casualties, and the 
Austrian warship “‘ Kaiserin Elizabeth” had, in the course 
of the operations, been sunk in harbour. Japan’s losses in 
personnel amounted to about 6% of her total force as 
against rather less than 5% suffered by the British 
contingent, whilst the ‘t Takachiho,” three mine-sweepers, 
a torpedo boat, and a third class destroyer comprised the 
total losses of the Japanese naval squadron. 

Unfortunately Admiral von Spee, the German 
Commander in the Pacific, had left Tsingtao at the end of 
June with the main units of his fleet, consisting of the 
powerful ‘“‘Scharnhost”’ and ‘ Gneisnau,” and the light 
cruisers ‘‘ Emden,” ‘‘ Nurnberg” and “Leipzig.” When 
war broke out their exact whereabouts was unknown. 
Until all these hostile vessels had been dealt with 
satisfactorily, they acted as a constant menace to the allied 
expeditions, convoys, and trade in the Pacific. Japanese 
assistance in helping to bring them to bay was invaluable. 

From August to October, 1914, the 14,620-ton 
cruiser “ Ibuki” and the light cruiser “‘ Chikuma”’ took an 
active part in the operations in the western Pacific. Both 
of these vessels were to have co-operated with the British 
‘** Minotaur ”’ with a view to protecting Australia during the 
absence of her main fleet (‘‘ Australia,” ‘‘ Sydney,” and 
**Melbourne”) which, together with the small cruisers 
from New Zealand, had been detailed to convoy the Anzacs 
to Europe. 

Owing, however, to the anxiety felt in New Zealand 
regarding the safety of their contingent during its passage 
to Australia en route for Europe, the original plans were 
changed, and the ‘“Ibuki,” in company with the 
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“Minotaur,” was sent to Wellington to escort the New 
Zealanders to Adelaide, whilst the ‘t Australia’? and a 
French cruiser, the ‘‘ Montcalm,” were ordered off to hunt 
for the “‘Gneisnau” and ‘ Scharnhorst,” the unknown 
whereabouts of which was one of the contributory causes 
of New Zealand’s anxiety. As a result of this change in 
plans, the composition of the Australian convoy’s escort 
nad to be altered, and their protection across the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans was, to no small extent, confided to a 
Japanese warship. 


Owing to delays caused by various changes in plan, it 
was not until November Ist that the convoy finally set sail 
for Colombo, the escort consisting of the ‘* Ibuki,” 
*“Minotaur,” ‘‘ Melbourne,” and “Sydney.” In the 
meantime, however, the Japanese had taken possession of 
the Marshal, Caroline, Marianne, and Pelew islands from 
the Germans, and had handed them over to the Australian 
Government. 


The debt of gratitude which Australia and New 
Zealand owe to Japan for the help given in safeguarding 
her convoys in this very practical way has not been over- 
looked, and at the time of the Imperial Conference held in 
London in June, 1921, when the question of renewing the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance was-under discussion, both Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Massey recalled the assistance given to 
their forces by the Japanese during the War, and expressed 
themselves in favour of renewal of the Treaty. Both of 
them, moreover, emphasised the fact that, if Japan had 
been hostile, or even neutral, in the Great War, she might 
have added terribly to the dangers of the Empire, and that 
her loyalty to the Alliance was, therefore, of inestimable 
value. 

In connection with the good work done by the 
*Tbuki” in the allied cause, it is worth recalling that the 
Australian Government made a request, some time ago, 
that they might be given this vessel as a war-time memento. 
Unfortunately this request could not be granted, as it was 
one of the ships selected for scrapping after the Washington 
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Conference. The Japanese, however, had a miniature 
model of her made, and this, together with the wheel and 
time-bells and other relics of the original vessel, were 
presented to the Australian Government for deposit in their 
war museum when the “Brisbane,” the first Australian 
warship to visit Japan, arrived at Yokohama in May, 1925. 

The reception given by the Japanese authorities on 
that occasion was of an exceptional nature, for the honours 
given to the “‘ Brisbane ” on her entry into port were those 
which are normally accorded to an admiral with a full 
squadron, the great battleship ‘‘ Nagato,” for example, 
manning ship and standing to when the “ Brisbane ”’ passed 
her at the entrance to Tokyo Bay. 

Returning, however, to 1914, it may be recalled that 
it was while the Anzac convoy was crossing the Indian 
Ocean that a wireless message from the Cocos Islands was 
picked up, reporting the entry of a strange ship into the 
bay—a vessel which, as was learned soon after, was none 
other than the famous German raider, ‘‘ Emden.” 

On receipt of this message, the “ Ibuki”’ requested 
the officer commanding the convoy to let him set off in 
pursuit and attack it; but the powerful protection of the 
*Tbuki” could not be spared and the “Sydney” was 
detached for this purpose instead. The success attending 
this venture is now a matter of history; yet one cannot but 
sympathise with the Japanese commander and his crew that 
the coveted task could not be accorded to them. 

Before the convoy reached Colombo, news was 
received that the rebellion in South Africa had been 
suppressed. Accordingly, as a Turkish invasion of Egypt 
was still threatening, the Anzacs, escorted by the “ Ibuki” 
and ‘“‘ Hampshire,” proceeded to Suez, where they were 
disembarked at the end of November for the dual purpose 
of completing their training and of defending the line of 
the Canal. 

Meanwhile Japanese naval units had been rendering 
valuable assistance in the Pacific, watching out for a chance 
to close with von Spee’s squadron should it, or any 
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individual vessels comprising it, come within their reach. 
It was through no fault of theirs that the gallant Craddock 
was overwhelmed by a superior force off Coronel on 
November Ist; and, although they were not directly involved 
in the terrible retribution which finally befell von Spee at 
the hands of Sturdee a month later in the battle of the 
Falklands, their indirect assistance to that victory was very 
considerable. 

Craddock’s defeat had at least one good result, as it 
established the whereabouts of the fleet under von Spee, 
and enabled the British and Japanese Admiralties to draw 
a net around the German admiral and his ships, so that 
their fate was sealed. 

Whilst the British took all the necessary precautions 
to deal with them if they appeared on the Atlantic side of 
South America, the Japanese, working in close co-operation 
with their ally, disposed their naval forces in such a way as 
to prevent von Spee from escaping into the Pacific. 

Prior to the action off Coronel, the cruiser ‘“‘ Izumo’ 
had been working in conjunction with the British light 
cruiser ‘‘ Newcastle’ off the west coast of America, moving 
southwards in the hope of meeting the “‘ Scharnhorst” and 
** Gneisnau ” and forcing them to fall back into the clutches 
of Craddock, who would be waiting to catch them. Owing 
to an unfortunate dispersal of his forces at the critical 
moment, Craddock was defeated; but the “Izumo” and 
*“ Newcastle ” continued to work together and, soon after, 
were joined by the Japanese battleship, “‘ Hizen,” and the 
_* Australia,” whilst the ‘‘ Asama ” was ordered to join them 
later, after effecting the internment or destruction of the 
German “ Geier.”’ 

If, therefore, von Spee had decided to work north. 
wards up the west coast of South America, he would have 
found his way blocked by this Anglo-Japanese concentra- 
tion, whilst, if he tried to break out across the Pacific, he 
would have run into the Japanese Ist Southern Squadron 
based on Suva, covering Australia and New Zealand. This 
force consisted of the battleship ‘‘ Kurama,” the battle 
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cruisers “‘ Tsukuba” and ‘“Ikoma,” the light cruisers, 
** Chikuma ” and “* Yahagi,” and two destroyers, to which 
were added H.M.S. “Encounter” and the French 


*“Montcalm.” Further to the north-west again was a 
Japanese squadron of four ships based on the Carolines 
—the ‘‘ Satsuma,” ‘‘ Iwate,” ‘‘ Nisshin,” and ‘* Hirado.” 


Whatever way he might go, therefore, von Spee was 
bound to find himself hemmed in, and it fell to the lot of 
Sturdee’s squadron, awaiting him in the South Atlantic, to 
deliver the knock-out blow after the Anglo-Japanese 
combination in the Pacific had chased the German squadron 
past the Magellan Straits into his clutches. Von Spee, like 
his former victim, Craddock, put up a good fight, but the 
odds against him were too great. 

Meanwhile similar tactics were being employed to 
round up the ‘“‘Emden,” other Japanese squadrons being 
sent to watch out for her off Sumatra and the Dutch East 
Indies, whilst a British force swept the Indian Ocean in 
search of her so that, as in the case of von Spee’s fleet, she 
also was hemmed in on all sides. Her final destruction by 
the ‘Sydney ” has been noted already. 

One vessel belonging to von Spee’s squadron had, 
however, escaped. This was the light cruiser ‘ Dresden; ” 
but her freedom was short-lived, and three months later she 
was hunted down and destroyed in the roadstead of Mas-a- 
Fuera, a few hundred miles north-west of the scene of 
Craddock’s defeat. Unfortunately, shortly after the 
**Dresden’s”’ destruction, the ‘‘Asama,’” which was 
helping to search her out, ran on to an unchartered rock 
off the coast of South California, and had to undergo 
repairs before joining in the chase once more. Pending 
this, two Japanese light cruisers, ‘‘ Tokiwa”’ and “‘ Chitose,” 
were sent to take her place. On reaching Honolulu, 
however, they heard of the ‘‘ Dresden’s” destruction, so 
returned to Japan. 

Although the termination of the ‘‘ Dresden’s” career 
signified the conclusion of Germany’s main activities in the 
Pacific, the safety of shipping in these waters was by no 
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means permanently assured. This was demonstrated some 
time later by the appearance of the German raider ‘* Wolfe,” 
whose activities included the laying of mines, one of which 
the “Cumberland ”’ struck, whilst cruising off Gabo Island 
near Cape Howe. The Japanese light cruiser ‘‘ Hirado ” 
promptly hurried to her assistance, and lent divers to inspect 
the damage and effect temporary repairs. / All efforts, 
however, were unavailing, for the British warship foundered 
in the course of a storm, which she had the misfortune to 
encounter while on her way to Two-Fold Bay for fuller 
repairs. As a further example of the close Anglo-Japanese 
naval co-operation at this time, it may be added that the 
** Hirado ” had, on this occasion, a young Australian naval 
cadet named Townsend on board, undergoing training in 
gunnery.* 

Turning now from the work done by the Japanese 
Navy in the Pacific and Indian Oceans—their capture of 
the German naval base and fortress of Tsingtao; their 
escorting of Australian and New Zealand troops and war 
material; their help in protecting the trade routes against 
commerce raiders and in covering Australia and New 
Zealand; their assistance in releasing British warships for 
service in other theatres of operations; their help in mopping 
up Germany’s insular possessions in the Pacific and in 
destroying the German wireless stations; and the indirect 
help given in the final defeat of von Spee’s squadron and 
of the “Emden,” and in many other ways—it is time to 
direct attention to the activities of Japanese naval units in 
other directions in which they co-operated with the British 
Navy. 

The War had not been in progress long when, with a 
view to their possible use on the side of the Allies, orders 
were placed by the Japanese naval authorities for the 
construction of ten 2nd class destroyers. The work was 
carried out with such rapidity that six of them had been 
completed by March, 1915, and the remaining four were 
handed over to the Navy Department a month later. 


* Vide letter in the ‘‘ Japan Times’’ of 3.5.26. 
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In January, 1917, the British Government approached 
Japan with the request that additional assistance might be 
given in the naval operations then in progress, and, as a 
result of this request, eight of these new destroyers— 
the ** Matsu,” ‘ Sakaki,” “ Kashiwa,” “‘Sugi,”” “Onier: 
**Kusunoki,” ‘‘ Kaede,” and ‘Katsura ”’—together with 
light cruiser ‘“‘ Akashi,” were sent off to the Mediterranean 
under command of Rear-Admiral K. Sato, arriving at Malta 


on April 13th, 1917. 


It is said that Admiral Ballard, who was, at that time, 
senior naval officer there, had felt certain misgivings as to 
the attitude to be adopted by the Japanese commander, as 
there had been some unfortunate friction with the French 
and Italians on the question of appointing a supreme 
commander of the allied forces in the Mediterranean, and 
it was feared that the Japanese might also have their own 
views about the matter. It was a great relief, therefore, to 
Admiral Ballard and his staff, when it was learned that the 
Japanese commander was prepared to place himself and 
his ships unreservedly at the disposal of the British. 


After consultation between the two admirals, it was 
agreed that the Japanese destroyers should be based on 
Malta, and detailed, as a rule, to carry out escort duties in 
the Mediterranean, this work being considered more 
important than the ordinary patrol duties, and the chances 
of attacking enemy submarines more frequent. 


The selection of these destroyers for escorting troop 
transports was a great compliment to their ability, and, 
throughout their stay in those waters, they carried out their 
duties with a degree of smartness and efficiency that earned 
them high praise from foreign observers, including Admiral 
Sir Somerset Gough-Calthorpe under whom they served. 

In August, 1917, this Japanese squadron was reinforced 
by the cruiser ‘‘ Idzumo,” which relieved the ‘* Akashi,” and 
by four more destroyers—‘t Hinoki,” ‘‘ Kashi,” ‘‘ Momo,” 
and “* Yanagi.” 
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Two months previous to the arrival of these reinforce- 
ments, the destroyer ‘“‘ Sakaki”? was torpedoed near Anti- 
Kithera Island whilst on her way to Malta. The torpedo 
hit her fore magazine, and sixty of the crew, including the 
commander, were killed by the explosion. H.M.S. 
** Ribble,” which came to her rescue, took her in tow to 
Suda Bay, and, after affecting temporary repairs, she was 
sent to the Piraeus for complete overhauling. Unfortunately 
the work was slow, as the Greek firm, which undertook to 
carry it out, lacked experience, and it was not until April, 
1918, that she was able to return to Malta, where she was 
recommissioned four months later. 

Although the ‘“‘ Sakaki” was the only Japanese warship 
torpedoed in the Mediterranean, a further eighteen officers 
and men lost their lives during these operations. Most of 
them lie buried in the Bigué naval cemetry at Malta, their 
graves now being the object of pilgrimages made by 
Japanese visitors to the island.* 

In the same month that the “ Sakaki”’ was torpedoed, 
two British trawlers, ‘“‘ Tokio II.’ and ‘t Miningsby,” were 
turned over to the Japanese Navy and remained with them 
until after the Armistice, when they were returned to their 
original owners. These two vessels were renamed “* Tokio ” 
and ‘“‘Saikio” respectively, and, under the command of 
Admiral Sato, were detailed for escort duty with the slower- 
moving convoys. 

Two British destroyers, ‘‘ Minstrel’? and “‘ Nemesis,” 
also served under the Japanese flag, manned by Japanese 
_erews, for over a year. After transfer to the Japanese Navy 
they were renamed “‘ Sendan ” and “ Kanran”’ respectively, 
and joined the 11th Japanese Destroyer Division, with 
which they remained until January 17th, 1919, when they 
were returned to the British Navy at Devonport. During 
their service under the Japanese flag, they carried out the 
same duties as the other Japanese destroyers in the Mediter- 
ranean and maintained the same high standard of efficiency. 


* As recently as November 3rd, 1926, a memorial service in their honour was held 
there on the occasion of the Japanese Training Squadron’s visit to the island, both British and 
Japanese naval detachments taking part in it. 
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Transfers of this nature are rare in naval history, and 
the fact that this should have been done in this particular 
instance testifies to the close co-operation and mutual respect 
that existed between the two navies. 

Some idea of the valuable work carried out by the 
Japanese destroyers in the Mediterranean during the last 
eighteen months of the War can be obtained by glancing 
at the summary given below: 


1. Number. of convoys escorted ......5...... 348 
ye * », ships so). bah aie 750 
3. AS satrOops a ........ about 500,000 
4. “s 5» encounters with enemy submarines aa 


In the course of this escort duty only five of the 
vessels convoyed were sunk by enemy action, and three 
were abandoned after being torpedoed. Three others, 
though torpedoed, were brought safely into harbour under 
Japanese protection. 


These figures have been obtained direct from the 
Japanese Navy Department and, like all official statistics, 
may in themselves make dull reading; but it does not require 
a great effort of the imagination to conjure up a mental 
picture of the splendid work and devotion to duty to which 
these figures pay silent tribute. British naval officers who 
witnessed it gave unstinted praise to the quiet, efficient 
manner in which it was carried out—so quietly and un- 
ostentatiously, in fact, that very little was heard about it at 
the time. 

Escort work of this kind requires the greatest vigilance, 
and in their movements between Egypt and Marseilles or 
Toranto—the usual limits of the troop transport convoys— 
the Japanese officers and men had the minimum of sleep and 
rest, and were always ready to interpose themselves between 
the enemy and its intended victims with entire disregard for 
their own safety. 

The Japanese Navy, like its British foster-parent, has 
fully earned for itself the right to be called “the Silent 
Service,” and, although its work had but little of the 
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spectacular about it, the assistance given by it during the late 
War is well summed up in a short, but concise, letter by 
Major-General W. H. Grey, which appeared in the 
*“ Spectator ” of May 23rd, 1925. 

(1) 1914—At the capture of Tsingtao—2_ battle- 
ships, 7 cruisers, 3 coastal defence ships, 1 gunboat, and 12 
destroyers. 

(2) 1914—In pursuit of the ‘“ Scharnhorst”? and 
““Gneisnau ”’—2 battleships, 4 battle cruisers, 7 cruisers 
and 2 destroyers. 

(3) 1914—Convoying Australian and New Zealand 
Forces—one battle cruiser. 

(4) 1914—Chasing the ‘‘Edmen”—2 battle 
cruisers, 10 cruisers, 4 destroyers. 

(5) 1915—247 Japanese blue-jackets were landed to 
assist in suppressing the mutiny of the Indian regiment at 
Singapore. 

(6) 1917-18—Patrolling the Mediterranean in the 
height of the submarine crisis—2 cruisers and 12 destroyers; 
also 2 British destroyers and 2 British trawlers were manned 
by Japanese officers and men. 

(7) 1917—Protecting trade route to South Africa 
—2 cruisers. 

(8) 1917—18—3 cruisers were sent to Australia and 
New Zealand to patrol those waters in co-operation with 
British men-of-war. 

Most of these points have been dealt with already, but 
Nos. 5, 7, and 8 have not yet been touched upon and well 
deserve a few words. 

The Mutiny at Singapore broke out on February 15th, 
1915, and resulted in the death of 17 British and Japanese. 
The Japanese light cruiser ‘“‘ Otowa ” was on her way there 
when she picked up a wireless message reporting what had 
happened. Her commander promptly put on full steam 
and, on arrival at Singapore, landed a party of blue-jackets 
to help to quell the mutineers. 
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Meantime Rear-Admiral Tsuchiya, who was moving 
northward in the light cruiser ‘ Tsushima,” the flag-ship of 
the Japanese 3rd Fleet, had also picked up the message and 
immediately turned back and hurried off to the scene of the 
trouble. Arriving at Singapore on the 19th, he sent a 
landing party ashore to join the blue-jackets from the 
‘“Otowa”’ who, on the previous day, had captured the 
Alexandra Barracks from the mutineers. 

Working in conjunction with British soldiers, sailors 
and volunteers, and with landing parties from the French 
**Montcalm ” and the Russian ‘‘ Askold,”’ the mutiny was 
finally quelled on the 25th, just ten days after its outbreak, 
and peace and order were restored. 


Two years later, at the same time that Japanese 
destroyers were sent to the Mediterranean, the light cruiser 
“* Niitaka,”* belonging to the Japanese 6th Squadron based 
on Singapore, together with the ‘“ Tsushima,” left for 
South Africa to co-operate with a British naval force in 
guarding the trade route against attacks by raiders in the 
Indian Ocean and South Atlantic, whilst three other 
cruisers, under Rear-Admiral Yamaji, were told off to patrol 
the waters adjacent to Australia and New Zealand in co- 
operation with British men-of-war. In these, as in the other 
theatres of operations in which they had been engaged, the 
Japanese Navy rendered assistance of the highest value to 
Great Britain and the Allied cause. 

General Grey, in the letter to which reference was 
made above, is probably right in saying, “I do not think 
that it is genuinely recognised how serious was Japan’s naval 
contribution to the war,” and before leaving this subject it 
seems pertinent to quote one of his concluding paragraphs, 
which reads:— 

“Tt should be added that Japan was not obliged by 
the strict letter of the Alliance to render all this assistance, 
and that if she gave it it was because the Japanese Govern- 


; * The ‘ Niitaka,’’ it may be recalled, foundered in a typhoon with heavy loss of life 
in August, 1922, off the coast of Kamchatka. 
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ment wished to interpret the Alliance in the most generous 
and loyal spirit; to regard it as an honourable bond and not 
as a mere legal contract.” 

It should also be noted that, quite apart from actual 
assistance given by the Japanese Navy during the late War, 
a number of Japanese naval officers served on British war- 
ships as naval observers. Amongst these, in addition to 
those already mentioned,* may be recorded the names of 
Commander (now Rear-Admiral) Suetsugu and Com- 
mander (now Captain) Morita in the ‘‘ Agamemnon,” 
Captain K. Edo, who was killed when the ‘ Vanguard ” 
blew up at Scapa, Captain (now Rear-Admiral) Tasu, 
attached to the British Battle Cruiser Squadron, and 
Admirals Funakoshi, Abo, and Iida. 


(6) Further Details 


Having now traced the history of Anglo-Japanese naval 
relations through all its stages up to, and including, the 
period of the Great War, it only remains to record a few 
more details and to round off this brief survey with a few 
concluding remarks. 

The first Japanese Naval Attaché appointed to London 
was Captain (now Vice-Admiral) T. Kurooka, who was sent 
to England in 1882 with Prince Arisugawa to carry out a 
series of visits to Messrs. Armstrongs and other armament 
firms with a view to placing orders for the Japanese Navy 
Department. On completion of this mission he was given the 
appointment of Naval Attaché, and remained in England 
until 1886, when he was succeeded by Lieutenant-Commander 
Hatta. From that time onwards an unbroken succession of 
Japanese naval officers has held this important post, the 
present Attaché, Captain Shiozawa, being the twenty-first 


holder of it. 


7 See py 5:2. 
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Due, apparently, to the fact that Great Britain was 
formerly kept in close touch with Japanese naval affairs 
through the medium of the advisers lent by her to Japan, 
the appointment of a British Naval Attaché at Tokyo was not 
instituted until the year 1899, when Captain (now Rear- 
Admiral Sir Charles) Ottley was allotted to this post. Since 
that time, however, this appointment has not been allowed 
to lapse, and Captain Cloudesley Robinson, the present Naval 
Attaché, is the sixteenth holder of this office, whilst during 
the Russo-Japanese War period there were, in addition to 
Troubridge and Packenham, an assistant Attaché, Com- 
mander Thomas Jackson, and, temporarily, an acting Naval 
Attaché, Captain J. M. Hutchson. 

By means of this interchange of Attachés, the two navies 
have been able to keep in touch with each other’s naval 
developments and, when occasion required, to ensure the 
closest co-operation. 

In addition to the appointment of Attachés, the inter- 
change of naval and marine officers for language study was 
also instituted some years ago, shortly after the conclusion of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Unlike in the case of the 
military language officer system,* however, the flow of British 
naval and marine officers to Japan for this object has not 
been constant, and during the past twenty years, only twenty- 
four have carried out the course, whilst three more are at 
present (1928) in Japan carrying out the same course of 
study. 

Another point of difference between the naval and 
military systems is that, whereas British military language 
officers, in addition to learning the language, carry out periods 
of attachment to units of the Japanese Army, their naval 
confréres normally have no such privileges, and are expected 
to devote their whole time to language study. This is the 
general rule, though there have been a few exceptions as, 
for example, in the case of Commander James who, as a 
lieutenant in 1908, was attached to the Japanese Navy to 


* Vide p. 96. 
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receive instruction. The reports sent in by this officer on the 
working of the Japanese Naval Staff were said to be of 
considerable value to the British Admiralty, as Great Britain 
was, at that time, contemplating the formation of a similar 
organisation. 


His reports on Japanese destroyers also led to certain 
adaptations in the British Navy, and the teaching given him 
on torpedo tactics at the Japanese Naval Staff College by 
Admiral Suzuki, the present Chief of the Japanese Naval 
Staff, proved of value to Admiral Jellicoe’s staff in the Great 


War. 


In view of the fact that, hitherto, the Japanese Navy 
had been trained mainly on British lines, it is of no small 
interest that, by 1908—just forty years after the return of 
Tracey’s naval mission from Japan—a British naval officer 
should have been attached to the Japanese Navy to receive, 
instead of to give, instruction, and that the Japanese had 
actually forged ahead of their former British teachers in at 
least one branch of naval science, namely torpedo tactics. 


Turning now to the post-War history of Anglo-Japanese 
naval relations, the outstanding events bearing on them are, 
of course, the Washington Conference, the Three-Power 


Conference at Geneva, and the abrogation of the Anglo- 


Japanese Alliance. By the first-named the two navies have 
been greatly reduced in size, and by the last they have lost 
one of the links that, throughout a period of twenty years, 
bound them so closely together. The Four-Power Pact has 
been substituted and the spirit of the Alliance still remains; 
but, whilst wishing to steer clear of a controversial topic, 
there is no use blinking facts. One of these is that the 
abrogation of the Alliance, as many people foresaw at the 
time it was mooted, led for a while to a situation resulting 
in much heart-burning. This could have been avoided if the 


‘treaty had been renewed. 


So long as the Alliance existed, Great Britain was fully 


justified in relying on the fidelity of her Japanese ally to help 


her to guard her interests in the Far East, but it was obvious 
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to anyone who cared to study the matter that, if ever the 
Alliance were terminated, Britain could no longer except 
Japan to act as her watch-dog, and would have no right to 
ask her to do so. It was realised, therefore, that the British 
naval forces in the Far East would have to be increased in 
order to take over the work which, hitherto, had been 
performed by the Japanese. ‘Such an increase would, in 
turn, necessitate the establishment of a self-supporting naval 
base on which the units of the new fleet could be based— 
should occasion ever arise—in the best possible way for 
carrying out operations for the protection, not only of her 
Far Eastern interests, but also for guarding her possessions 
in the Pacific and her main trade routes. Unless this were 
done, Great Britain, it was feared, might some day find 
herself faced with much the same problem as that with which 
she would have been faced in 1914 if Japan had not come 
to her aid at that time. The twenty-five Japanese warships 
used in the capture of Tsingtau, the fifteen which helped to 
round up von Spee’s squadron, the sixteen which joined in 
the chase of the ‘‘ Emden,” and all the others which rendered 
such valuable assistance in the escort of troop transpotts, 
in Mediterranean patrol work, and in covering Australia and 
New Zealand and the South African trade routes—all these 
would have had to be replaced by an equivalent number of 
British war vessels on that occasion, if Japan had remained 
neutral; and this is just what may happen if ever again Great 
Britain finds herself faced with a similar proposition at some 
time in the future. Everyone hopes that a similar set of 
circumstances will never arise; but a wise man, whilst hoping 
that his house will never be destroyed by fire, takes out an 
insurance policy, and no country in Britain’s position could 
afford to forego taking similar elementary precautions merely 
because it hoped that it would never be called upon to guard 
its trade routes and territorial possessions. The natural 
sequence to the termination of the Alliance was, therefore, 
that adequate steps had to be taken to provide a well-protected 


—_—- 
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base for the increased number of naval units required for 
carrying out the police duties which Japan had formerly 
performed so faithfully and efficiently on behalf of Great 
Britain. 

Although there are some who say that, even without 
the Singapore Base, Japan would have considered herself to 
be the natural protector of Britain’s Eastern possessions, it 
would not have been fair to impose on her friendship in this 
way without the quid pro quo of an alliance; but that Japan’s 
feelings were hurt on learning that a base was to be con- 
structed at Singapore is quite understandable, especially in 
view of the fact that there were people who did not scruple 
to aver that this very natural action on the part of the British 
Government showed that they were treating an old and 
faithful ally as a probable opponent.* 

This is no place to argue about the wisdom of terminat- 
ing the Alliance; but, as has been shewn above, one very 
regrettable outcome of this action has been that a quite 
unnecessary feeling of doubt, and even suspicion, has been 
raised in the minds of many. Such a state of affairs 
cannot but affect the otherwise excellent relations existing 
between the two navies. It is, therefore, a matter to be 
greatly deplored+ 

Apart from this one slight cloud, Anglo-Japanese naval 
relations continue to be of the most cordial and friendly 
nature, and the two navies continue to co-operate on the 
Yangtse, the Peiho, and elsewhere to their mutual advantage. 
This friendship is also enhanced by complimentary visits of 
Japanese warships to British ports and of British men-of-war 
to Japan. The Prince of Wales’ visit to Japan in the 
“Renown” in 1922, and the help given by H.M.S. 
“Hawkins” and other British warships under Admiral 
Leveson in the following year at the time of the Great 


* For further discussion on the Singapore Base, see pp. 196-208. 


+ For a fuller discussion on the subject, the reader may be referred to an article by 
the present writer in the August, 1927, issue of the Nineteenth Century. 
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Earthquake, were incidents which have left their mark on the 
history of Anglo-Japanese naval relations. They cannot, 
therefore, go unmentioned in any account bearing on the 
subject in question, any more than can the work carried out 
by Colonel Sempill and the British naval aviation mission to 
Japan during the years 1921-3. This last, however, is a 
matter for a chapter on aerial, rather than on naval, relations, 
and cannot therefore be described here, except in passing 
reference in so far as it forms yet one more link in the history 
of the relations existing between the two navies. 


In concluding this survey of Anglo-Japanese naval 
relations, two recent incidents may well be quoted to show that 
in peace, as in war, mutual assistance is always forthcoming 
when occasion demands, while the traditional friendship and 
respect remains unimpaired. 


The first demonstration of this truth concerns the wreck 
of the British freighter, “City of Naples,” which ran 
aground in a storm on a coral reef some fifty miles off the 
Japanese coast in the early hours of June 15th, 1926, while 
it was still dark. On receiving a call for help, the Japanese 
naval despatch boat, ‘‘ Sekiro,” and the merchant steamer, 
** Chefoo Maru,” hurried off at once to the rescue, followed 
soon after by the destroyer, ‘“‘ Urakaze.’”’ For two days these 
vessels stood by, endeavouring to rescue the crew from the 
doomed ship, but the heavy seas prevented their achieving 
success and all attempts proved futile. Finally, however, the 
warship ‘‘ Kasuga ” was despatched to the scene and, all other 
means proving unavailing, a Japanese officer, Commander 
Sakabe, accompanied by a blue-jacket, plunged into the sea 
and battled his way through the waves to the stranded vessel 
with a life-line. By this means, the whole crew of 73 were 
rescued, in a thoroughly exhausted condition, after two days 
of exposure to the elements, during the whole of which time 
their lives had been in constant danger. Sakabe and the 
blue-jacket were subsequently given British decorations for 
this very gallant feat. 
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The other incident is of a rather different nature, and 
concerns the saving of the ‘ Mikasa,” Admiral Togo’s 
flagship at the battle of Tsushima. Although condemned to 
be scrapped, in accordance with the terms of the Washington 
Treaty, the Powers concerned subsequently acceded to the 
request of the Japanese Government that this warship, on 
account of its historic connections, might be retained as a 
national memorial. A fund to be used for the preservation 
of the “‘ Mikasa ” was opened and contributions were received, 
not only from Japanese but also from many foreigners. 
Amongst the latter, British subscribers were well to the fore, 
a fact which affords eloquent proof that British friendship 
for, and admiration of, the Japanese Navy is still a strong 
bond between the two countries. 

On November 12th, 1926, the ‘‘ Mikasa ”’ was officially 
presented to the country as a national monument, the Prince 
Regent (the present Emperor) and leading statesmen of 
Japan attending the ceremony held in honour of the occasion 
at the great naval base of Yokosuka, where henceforth it 
will remain as a permanent memorial, just in the same way as 
Nelson’s ‘‘ Victory ” is preserved in England. It will, more- 
over, serve also to commemorate the old bond of friendship 
between the British and Japanese navies, for the “* Mikasa ”’ 
was built in England and owes her fame to the fact that she 
served at Tsushima as the flagship of Admiral Togo, who 
received so much of his early naval training in England. 


(7) Authorities Quoted. 


Acknowledgement is made to the undermentioned 
authorities for much of the data given in the preceding 
sections on Anglo-Japanese Naval Relations:— 

Adams—“ History of Japan.” 

Alcock, Sir Rutherford—“ The Capital of the Tycoon.” 

Aston—“ Transactions of the Asiatic Society,” 13th May, 

1897. 

Ballard, Admiral—“ Influence of the Sea on Japan.” 

Beresford, Lord Charles—‘S Memoirs.” 

Black—“t Young Japan.” 
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Bonar—* Transactions of the Asiatic Society,” 9th Feb., 1887. 

Bradford, Admiral Sir Edward—‘ Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir 
A. K. Wilson.” 

Brinkley, Captain—“ A History of the Japanese People.” 

Bryan, Dr. Ingram—‘“ Japan From Within.” 

Buchan—“ History of the Great War.” 

Bywater—“ Japan’s Naval Policy” (“Nineteenth Century ” 
Nov., 1925). 

Bywater— Sea Power in the Pacific.” 

Chamberlain, Professor A.—“ Things Japanese.” 

Churchill, Rt. Hon. Winston—“ The World Crisis.” 

Clowes, Sir William Laird—‘ The Royal Navy,” Vol. VII. 

Colville, General Sir H.—‘t The Allies.” 

D’Anéthan, Baroness—“ Fourteen Years of Diplomatic Life.” 

Davis, Headland—“ Japan.” 

Fisher, Lord—‘“* Memories.” 

Freer-Smyth, Commander Sir H.—‘ Recollections Ancient 
and Modern.” 

Griffis—‘‘ The Mikado’s Empire.” 

Gray, Major-General—Letter in the “Spectator” of May 
23rd, 1925. 

Gubbins—“ The Making of Modern Japan.” 

Jane—“ The Imperial Japanese Navy.” 

Kobayashi—“ Military Industries of Japan.” 

Kuiper—“ The Foreign Relations of Japan in the Early 
Napoleonic Period (‘Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society.” Second Series. Vol. I.). 

Longford, Professor— History of Japan.” 

McGovern—“ Modern Japan.” 

Murdoch—“ History of Japan.” 

Official—“ History of the Russo-Japanese War.” 

Official—“ Records of the Japanese Naval Academy.” 

Okuda, Commander—The Bombardment of Kagoshima 
(Journal of the R.U.S.I. Nov., 1913). 

Okuma—"“ Fifty Years of New Japan.” 

Porter—“ Japan, The New World Power.” 

Porter—“ Japan, The Rise of a Modern Power.” 

Purvis, Dr.— Transactions of the Asiatic Society,” 20th 
June, 1918. 

Redesdale, Lord—‘t Memoirs.” 

Redesdale, Lord—‘ The Garter Mission to Japan.” 

Satow, Sir Ernest—‘“ A Diplomat in Japan.” 

Sige the Master of—‘ Japan Society Transactions,” Vol. 

XII, 
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Seymour—“ The Intimate Papers of Colonel House.” 

Steed, Wickham—“ Through Thirty Years.” 

The Times—‘ The War in the Far East.” 

Tirpitz, Admiral von—“ Memoirs.” 

Townsend—Letter in the “ Japan Times ” of May 3rd, 1926. 

The information obtained from the sources noted above 
has been supplemented to no small extent by Admiral 
Funakoshi, former Japanese Naval Attaché in London, 
Captain Sakano, Naval Attaché in Washington, and formerly 
Liaison Officer at Malta, Commander Prince Shimazu of the 
Japanese Naval Staff, Captain Royle, late British Naval 
Attaché in Tokyo, Commander James R.N. (Retired), and 
others, to all of whom grateful acknowledgement is made for 
their assistance. 


CHAPTER II. 
BRITISH ARMY CONNECTIONS WITH JAPAN. 


(1) The British Garrison in Yokohama. 
I N the earlier pages of this book, passing reference has 


been made to the presence of British military units in 

Japan in the ’sixties of last century. Their presence 
there was the direct outcome of the attack made on the 
British Legation in Yedo (the modern Tokyo) on July 4th, 
1861.* 


Up to that time, owing to the hostility of the great bulk 
of the samurai, who strongly opposed what they considered 
to be the weakness of the Central Government in permitting 
foreigners to enter the country, special guards had been 
provided by the Japanese to protect the newly established 
foreign legations in the capital, and, on the occasion of this 
first attack on the British Legation, the Japanese soldiers 
responsible for its protection fought bravely against the 
attackers.t As a result of this, and of other similar incidents, 
however, the Shogunate finally notified the British Minister 
that the Government could no longer guarantee the safety 
of himself and his staff if he continued to live in Yedo, and 


* See pila: 


+ As far back as 1617 a case is recorded of Japanese soldiers (samurai) assisting 
Englishmen who were being attacked. This was when Dutch sailors attacked the East 
India Company's factory at Hirado, in southern Japan (vide Murdoch's ‘‘ History of Japan,”’ 
Vol. II.). Five years later, at the so-called ‘‘ Massacre'’ of Amboyna, when the Dutch 
attacked the newly-established English settlement of Cambello on this Malayan island, killing 
and seizing a number of Englishmen, we read of ‘thirty Japanese soldiers'’ being present 
and meeting with a similar fate. Redress was finally obtained by Oliver Cromwell thirty- 
one years later. (vide article on Amboyna in ‘‘ Encyclopoedia Britannica'’ and Murdoch, 
Vole. p. 29115): 
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requested him therefore, to take whatever steps he considered 
necessary to ensure adequate protection. A Legation guard 
of 68 marines and 12 men of the Military Train was, there- 
fore, appointed by the British authorities to supplement the 
Japanese detachment, and, when the Legation was attacked 
some months later for a second time, proved their ability to 
perform the duties allotted to them. 

With the arrival of these men of the Military Train in 
Japan, the British Army established its first direct connection 
with the country of their future ally, and three years later 
the first of a succession of British Line regiments was 
despatched to Yokohama, where, for the next seven years, a 
British military garrison was maintained for the much-needed 
protection of their countrymen residing in, what was then, 
the newly-opened Treaty Port. This garrison, while it lasted, 
formed part of the Hongkong Command, whose com- 
mander during this period (1864-1871) was consequently 
designated officially as Commander-in-Chief of the Forces 
in China and Japan. 

The units that same service in Japan in the course of 
these seven years were as under: 


2/20th Foot (Lancashire Fusiliers) . 

2/9th Foot (Norfolks). 

1/10th Foot (Lincolns) . 

2/11th Foot (Devons). 

67th Foot (2/Hampshires) . 

2/Baluchis. 

Artillery, Engineer, and Military Train detachments.* 


Just, therefore, as the first period of Anglo-Japanese 
naval relations was marked by a spirit of hostility or semi- 
hostility, so also was the opening stage of the military 
connections between the two countries marked in the same 
way. Although the subsequent close relations between the 
British and Japanese armies never developed to the same 
extent as did the relations between the two navies, the period 


* The 99th Foot (2/Wiltshires), according to Burges-Short’s ‘‘ Records and Badges of 
the British Army,’’ were also in Japan for a time, but beyond the fact that they were there 
prior to 1869, no further information is given. 
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of hostility was of even shorter duration for the Army than 
for the Navy, and soon gave place to friendship and 
cordiality. As this opening period of British military contact 
with Japan is by no means lacking in interest, it may be well 
to trace it out. 


The twelve men of the Military Train who formed part 
of the Legation guard at the time of the second attack on 
the British Legation in June, 1862, were, as already noted, 
the first British troops to come to Japan. In September 
that same year, seven of these men were despatched to 
Namamugi, a village near Yokohama, on receipt of the 
news of Richardson’s murder, which took place nearby.* 
It seems, however, that this small detachment was sent off in 
pursuit of the murderers by the British Consul, in defiance 
of orders from Lieut.-Colonel St. John Neale, who had 
arrived in Japan a few months, previously to take up the 
duties of Chargé d’Affaires. Colonel Neale had good 
reasons for his refusal to sanction the despatch of this small 
force, as not only did it run a considerable risk of being 
annihilated if it encountered opposition, but there was a 
danger that its action might incense the Japanese to the 
extent of making them attack the Foreign Settlement in 
Yokohama, resulting probably in the loss of more British 
lives, as means for protection were altogether inadequate at 
that time. This would have necessitated drastic punitive 
measures, and would have brought about a situation which 
the Home Government had ordered Colonel Neale to avoid 
at all costs for the time being.t His own commercial 
countrymen in Yokohama, however, failing to appreciate the 
motives which actuated him in forbidding the despatch of 
this detachment, were greatly incensed against him, and, in 
consequence, he became very unpopular with them, though 
his subsequent adroit handling of what might have developed 
into a dangerous situation, earned him a well-merited C.B. 


*. See ip, 45. 


+ It is interesting to compare this with the policy adopted at the time of the Hankow 
Affair last year (1927), as the circumstances were somewhat similar. 
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The outcome of Richardson’s murder was the bom- 
bardment of Kagoshima, and this was followed a year later 
by the bombardment of Shimonoseki. Both of these actions 
were, however, entirely naval, and although marines took 
part in the latter, no military detachments participated. 

The first body of British infantry to come to Japan 
had, however, arrived earlier in the same year (1864). This 
was the 2/20th Foot, which had been sent to Yokohama 
from Hongkong under command of Lt.-Col. H. R. Browne. 
A few months prior to their arrival a French officer, Lieut. 
Camus of the 3rd Chasseurs d’Affrique, had been murdered 
at Idogaya, and within a few months of their reaching Japan 
the 20th suffered a similar loss, two of their officers, Major 
Baldwin and Lieut. Bird, being attacked and killed at Kama- 
kura by samurai, who considered they were helping their 
country by ridding it of unwanted foreigners. The 
murderers were caught subsequently and executed by the 
Japanese.* 

This was not the only loss that the 20th suffered while 
in Japan. Another officer, Captain Vereker, died of small- 
pox, and a large number of the rank and file, some forty in 
all, died of cholera, the disease having broken out in the 
regiment while they were still at Hongkong. Apart from 
these losses, however, the 20th appear to have had an 
interesting and enjoyable life in Japan, and formed many 
friendships with the Japanese themselves. 

Amongst other incidents recorded in Smyth’s history 
of the regiment during this period was a review of the troops 
forming the Yokohama Garrison. This took place in 
October, 1864, and was held with the object of impressing 
the Japanese with a sense of our power, and also in order to 
strengthen the government and to encourage the clans 
which were favourably disposed towards us. In addition to 


* The graves of these two officers, though slightly damaged by the great earthquake 
in 1923, were to be seen in the Yokohama Cemetery until quite recently, the inscription on 
each one reading: “Cruelly assassinated by Japanese on the 21st November, 1864, at 
Kamakura, when returning from a visit to the Diebootsoo."’ Their remains, however, were 
re-interred in 1928 in a vault, together with those of some 300 other British officers and 
men of the Army, Navy, and Marines, a special dedication service being held at the time. 
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the 20th, there were also present at this review ‘detachments 
of the 67th Foot and of the 2/Baluchis, and a half-battery 
of artillery, the arrival of these other troops in Japan having 
taken place since that of the 20th. 

This review had the desired result, and the British 
Minister who, together with a number of high Japanese 
officials, had witnessed it, wrote subsequently to Colonel 
Browne thanking him for having enabled this object to be 
attained. The high state of efficiency of the regiment, and 
the excellent services renderd by all ranks to him, were 
acknowledged further by Sir Rutherford Alcock in a letter 
which he wrote to the Colonel shortly before his return to 
England, and also by Major-General Guy, the G.O.C-in-C 
China and Japan. 

Another point of interest recorded in the regimental 
history of their stay in Japan is that in March, 1865, a half- 
battery of Field Artillery (two 9-pounders and one 24- 
pounder howitser), fully horsed and equipped, was raised 
from the ranks of the battalion. Lieut. Hutchinson, a 
gunner officer, took charge of their training and “they 
attained a high degree of efficiency and were specially 
commended by Major-General Guy, C.B.” 

This formation of a field battery from officers and 
men of an infantry regiment is probably unique in the annals 
of the British Army, although instances of infantrymen being 
turned into cavalry and cavalrymen into infantry (and even 
into mechanised units!) are not unknown. 

From August, 1865, to April, 1866, the regiment pro- 
vided a guard of 24 N.C.O.’s and men under the command 
of Lieut. D’Arcy for the protection of the Legation at Yedo, 
and, on their return to regimental duty, they were highly 
commended for their excellent behaviour and good work by 
Sir Harry Parkes, the new British Minister. Further high 
praise for the regiment as a whole was received from the 
same quarter on their departure from Japan in 1866, and 
also from the War Office and the Commander-in-Chief at 
Home, and evidence of the popularity of the regiment and 
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the respect in which it was held by the European residents 
in Japan was the presentation of a farewell cup bearing an 
appropriate inscription. 

As shown above, the 20th was the first British infantry 
regiment to be sent to Japan, and their record of service while 
there was a good one. It is said to be one of their boasts that 
the Japanese Army was born on their parade ground. 
Although this must not be taken too literally, there is little 
doubt that their good discipline and high state of efficiency 
did much to impress the Japanese and make them desirous of 
raising a modernised army of their own.* Certain it is that it 
was about this time that the Shogunate and some of the more 
powerful clans started to train and equip their armed forces 
on modern lines. In this connection, moreover, it is interest- 
ing to note that the present Emperor of Japan, during his 
visit to England as Crown Prince in 1921, inspected a Guard 
of Honour formed by this regiment, and reference was made 
to the connection between it and the Japanese Army in a 
speech of congratulation made to him by the Secretary of 
State for War on his appointment to the honorary rank of 
General in the British Army. Still more recently, it may be 
added, the Regiment has shown its continued interest in Japan 
by contributing £50 towards the construction of the vault in 
Yokohama cemetery.t 

From sources other than that of the regimental history 
of the 20th Foot, it would seem that Colonel Browne, during 
the period of his stay in Japan, made a point of encouraging 
friendship between his own men and the Japanese. Black, 
in his ““ Young Japan,” after telling about the interest taken 
by the Japanese in the amount of drilling, marches, and 
inspections carried out by the Akatai (“‘ Red troops”) goes 
on to describe “‘ the friendliness that sprang up between the 
Japanese troops stationed at Noge, about a mile from the 
foreign settlement, and the British soldiers,” and how the 


* Sir Rutherford Alcock, in ‘‘ The Capital of the Tycoon,’’ refers to a visit paid 
by the members of the first Japanese Mission, during their stay in England in 1862, to 
Aldershot to see a military review. The soldier-like appearance of the troops, and the 
precision and rapidity of their movements, he says, made a great impression on them. This 
was two years before the arrival of the 20th Foot in Japan. 


+ Vide footnote p. 83. 
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former ‘‘ joined in the marches and on one or two occasions 
in sham fights in the valleys around.” One such instance 
occurred on March 21st, 1866, on which occasion a field day 
was held, the troops taking part in it being the 20th Foot, a 
detachment of the 11th Foot, one field battery, a naval 
detachment with a gun from the “‘ Pelorus,” and a detach- 
ment of 800 Japanese soldiers.* After a review by Sir 
Harry Parkes and the Japanese Governor of the Prefecture, 
the whole force marched out to a point some six miles away 
and “partook of a hearty repast. Later,” so this account 
continues, “the bugle sounded for the men to fall in and 
form in line, which was quietly executed by the English and 
capitally followed by the Japanese under command of the 
Japanese Commander-in-Chief in Yokohama. The order 
was then given to march to Mississipi Bay, the Japanese 
troops branching off to the right and the English to the left. 
The combined forces met at the Bay with loud greetings of 
o-hayo (good morning), which seemed to gratify the 
Japanese officers and men, and led the former to exclaim 
that they were glad indeed to see their countrymen and 
foreigners on such friendly terms.” 

Later in the day, according to this contemporary 
account, “a portion of the blue-jackets was ordered to 
command the height on the left, and about 100 Japanese, 
supported by a battery of one gun from the “ Pelorus,” to 
keep the position in the valley. The battalion of the 
Twentieth (Regiment) and a portion of the Eleventh 
(Regiment), with the main body of the Japanese troops, 
were ordered to hold the position on the right, just above the 
village of Hommoku, supported by a battery of three guns, 
admirably placed in a clump of trees. Sir Harry Parkes 
arrived on the field, and shortly afterwards firing commenced 
from the “ Pelorus” battery, supported by the Japanese. 
The latter made a retreat which was gallantly covered by the 
“Plungers.” The forces to the right then opened fire and 
the battle became general, lasting about ten minutes.”’} 


* See also p. 26. 
{ Black’s ‘‘ Young Japan’’ Vol. I. pp. 412-3. 
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The interest of this account, it is hardly necessary to 
add, lies in the light it throws on the evolution of Anglo- 
Japanese military relations from hostility to friendship. 


Before leaving the subject of the doings of the 20th 
Foot in Japan, one final episode is worth recording, as it is 
a further indication of Colonel Browne’s desire to establish 
friendly relations with the Japanese. In 1865 a Japanese 
sergeant, having drunk well but not wisely, made an assault 
on two British officers. He was arrested subsequently for his 
misdemeanour, and matters would probably have gone badly 
for him, had it not been for Colonel Browne’s request to 
have him freed, as he realised that the assault had been made 
under the influence of drink and had no deeper significance. 


The 2/20th were relieved by the 2/9th Foot (Norfolks) 
under command of Colonel Knox in 1866, in which year the 
detachment of the 11th Foot (Devons) also left for Hong- 
kong. This last-named detachment appears to have con- 
sisted of two companies of a total strength of 140 all ranks, 
the rest of the regiment being retained all the time in Hong- 
kong. It had apparently relieved ‘a similar detachment of 
the 67th Foot (2/Hants) a year or so previously, though 
this is not made clear in such records as are available. 
Unfortunately no histories of either the 11th or 67th 
Regiments, other than those of the series drawn up by 
Canon in the ’forties of last century, appear to be in 
existence. Records of their doings in Japan are therefore 
hard to find, but considering the small number of British 
regiments that have served in Japan, it is a curious coin- 
cidence that the 2/20th and this detachment of the 67th 
Foot were there at the same time, as the latter regiment was 
the original 2/20th Regiment of Foot, and only received its 
present numerical title in 1758, two years after it had been 
raised. 

Another curious coincidence is that three out of the six 
British infantry battalions which have served in Japan were, 
at the time they went there, newly formed units, the 2/9th, 
2/11th, and 2/20th all having been raised in 1857 and 1858 
during the Indian Mutiny. 
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The 2/9th Foot was stationed in Japan from 1866, 
when it relieved the 2/20th, until 1868, when it was relieved 
by the 2/10th (Lincolns). The main body of the regiment 
was quartered in Yokohama, the period of their stay being 
enlivened by sport in the form of hunting with beagles, and 
by participation in the quelling of the fire which broke out 
on November 26th, 1866 and destroyed the greater part of 
the city.* Colonel Knox did good work in helping to quench 
this conflagration, and both Black and Satow speak highly of 
him in their respective books, another officer receiving 
special mention in connection with this fire being a Sapper 
subaltern named Bond. 


Apart from frequent calls to arms in readiness to quell 
threatened outbreaks, the regiment as a whole led a peaceful 
life during the period of their stay in Japan, although certain 
detachments of it were participants in events of a more 
stirring nature. 


In April, 1867, Sir Harry Parkes took an escort of 
44 N.C.O.’s and men and two officers of the 9th Foot with 
him to Osaka, whither he had to go for the purpose of 
negotiating the opening of that port to foreign trade. The 
negotiations were successful, and Sir Harry Parkes subse- 
quently sent a letter to the C.O. expressing his appreciation 
of the protection afforded to him by this escort. He took 
them with him to Osaka once more in December the same 
year, when he went there to attend the ceremonies 
which were to have been held to celebrate the opening of 
the same port. Unfortunately, however, the long threatened 
rebellion against the Shogunate broke out just at this time, 
and the British Minister and his escort had to proceed to 
Kobe on account of the state of anarchy reigning in Osaka. 
Arriving in Kobe on February 3rd, 1868, they were joined 
by detachments of British, French, and American marines, 
and came into conflict with a Japanese force of about 750 


maSet D. 2%< 
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strong belonging to the Bizen Clan. The Japanese had 
three antiquated guns with them, but they were routed with 
the loss of their guns and of their baggage.* 

A month later Sir Harry Parkes had to go to Kyoto 
for a formal audience with the Emperor and once more 
took an escort of the 9th Foot with him. On the way to the 
Palace two fanatical Japanese suddenly made an onslaught 
on the procession. The attack came so unexpectedly that 
nine out of the eleven Japanese who formed the mounted 
escort at the head of the procession, and one soldier of the 
9th Foot, were wounded before the rest of the escort were 
able to check the assailants. 


Amongst the Japanese who were conspicuous in saving 
Sir Harry Parkes’ life on this occasion were Goto Shojiro 
(the late Count Goto) and Nakai Kozo, both of whom 
helped to cut down the assailants. On hearing of this 
assault and of Goto’s courageous behaviour, Queen Victoria 
sent him a valuable sword, on the blade of which was 
inscribed, “‘ From Victoria, Queen of England, to Goto 
Shojiro, in remembrance of March 23rd, 1868.” A similar 
gift was sent to Nakai Kozo,t whose daughter subsequently 
became the wife of Premier Hara, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was assassinated in 1921 at Tokyo Station shortly 
before the holding of the Washington Conference. 

Shortly after the Kyoto incident, the regiment left 
Yokohama for England, the 1/10th Foot (Lincolns) under 
command of Colonel Norman having arrived early in April, 
1868, to relieve them. 

The year 1868 marked a new era for the Japanese, for 
it was in that year that the Tokugawa Shogunate came to an 
end and the restoration of the Monarchy took place. For 
centuries past the Emperor had been nothing more than a 
puppet in the hands of his courtiers, and had lived in 


* See also p. 30. 
7 See also p. 32. 


t This sword can now be seen at the Kyoto Art Museum, where it is on view to 
the general public. 
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seclusion at his palace in Kyoto. Although he was the 
spiritual head and. nominal ruler of Japan, the de facto 
government was that of the Shogunate. 


Reference has already been made to the strong oppo- 
sition raised by the clans and the monarchical clique against 
the Shogunate for having acceded to the demands of the 
western nations by opening up the country to foreign trade. 
The Shogun’s action in this respect was the ostensible cause 
of the revolution, which culminated in the restoration of the 
Monarchy; but it is noteworthy that, no sooner had the 
Emperor been restored to power than the new central 
government adopted the policy of their predecessors by 
encouraging foreign intercourse. The services of foreign 
experts in all branches of science were engaged; naval 
instructors were obtained from England; French, and later, 
German military officers were engaged for the purpose of 
organising and training an army on foreign lines; Japanese 
young men of promise were sent to Europe and America to 
study; and in a hundred and one ways the Emperor and his 
advisers did their best to bring their country up to the 
standard of the western Powers. The success of their efforts 
is exemplified by the fact that within half a century Japan 
rose from the position of an unimportant minor Eastern 
State to the status of a first class Power. This condition of 
affairs was finally made possible by the Alliance into which 
Great Britain entered with her in 1902; but before narrating 
these more modern events by which the British Army became 
so closely associated’ with Japan, we must return to those 
earlier days when British troops were still stationed in 
Yokohama for the protection of their countrymen. 

On October 31st, 1868, the ceremonial birthday of 
the Emperor, who had just been restored to power, was 
celebrated by the British garrison of Yokohama by a review 
at which Sir Harry Parkes and Sanjo Dainagon were present. 
This Japanese dignitary, better known in later days as 
Prince Sanjo, was one of the leading figures in the restoration 
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movement, and exercised an outstanding influence in the 
subsequent rapid development of his country. A contem- 
porary account of this review is worth quoting.* 


“The British Minister’s suite included many officers 
and officials. Lady Parkes and Mrs. Norman, wife of 
Colonel Norman, Commandant of the British garrison and 
in command of the 10th Regiment, were present on horse- 


back. 


“The Japanese grandee was also on_ horse-back, 
dressed in flowing robes of exquisite texture. His horse was 
led by two grooms. One of the governors of Kanagawa was 
in attendance, almost as richly attired as the Prince himself. 
He was on horse-back and there were two dignitaries in a 
carriage driven by a foreigner. Besides these, there were 
about a couple of dozen officials on foot and a guard of 30 
or 40 soldiers dressed in blue serge of foreign fashion with 
black cloth caps. They approached the parade ground in 
slow and solemn procession. 

*“On arrival of the Prince, the British artillery fired a 
salute, and then, preceded by Sir Harry Parkes and his suite, 
the Prince and Governor rode past the line. The ordinary 
evolutions were gone through, after which the Prince rode 
off at the same slow pace, attended now by Sir Harry Parkes 
and his suite, to the British Legation. At noon a salute of 
21 guns was fired by all the men-of-war in harbour, and thus 
were the first birthday honours paid by foreigners to the 
_ Emperor Meiji.” 

It was at this review that the swords sent by Queen 
Victoria to Goto and Nakai, for their part in saving the life 
of Sir Harry Parkes at Kyoto, were handed to Prince Sanjo 
for presentation to these two men. 

This was not the only gift made to Japanese for their 
help in protecting British officials against attacks by anti- 
foreign fanatics in those early days of Japan’s intercourse 
with the outside World. Special medals were, in fact, struck 
by the British Foreign Office for distribution amongst the 


* Black’s ‘‘ Young Japan.’’ Vol. II. pp. 232-3. 
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Japanese who formed the Legation Guard at the time of the 
first attack on it in July, 1861. It seems that one gold medal 
and eighty-two silver ones were made for transmission to 
Japan in recognition of the gallantry shown by these men, 
who are stated to have ‘‘ fought bravely in its defence.” For 
reasons which are shown in the following extract from ‘* The 
Times” of June 15th, 1889, however, the presentation of 
these medals never took place. 

“A few months ago,” reads this statement, ‘* some 
interest was excited by the report that, on opening a safe 
which had not been opened for years in the British Legation 
in Tokyo, it was found to contain a number of medals 
intended by the British Government of the day for a number 
of Japanese who had taken part in the defence of the 
Legation against an attack made upon it by samurai one 
night in July, 1861, when several members of Sir Rutherford 
Alcock’s staff, including the late Mr. Laurence Oliphant, 
were wounded. It was assumed at first that in the stress and 
excitement of the time in Japan the medals had, through 
forgetfulness, never reached those for whom they were 
intended. An investigation of the matter which has since 
been made proves, however, that the Shogun’s Government, 
which was thrown over in 1868, was responsible for the 
mishap. Sir Rutherford Alcock, on the arrival of the medals, 
sent an intimation to that effect to the Japanese authorities, 
but the latter showed no desire whatever to find out the 
individuals entitled to them, and gradually the whole subject 
was allowed to slip into abeyance. The reluctance of the 
Japanese to aid in distributing the medals was due to the 
danger which in those days every Japanese would run who 
was known to receive an honour from a foreign Sovereign 
for defending a foreigner against a Japanese. The Govern- 
ment and those concerned did not wish to run the terrible 
risk attaching to such an equivocal honour; thus the matter 
was suffered to drop, and the medals getting into an unused 
safe, the key of which was lost, remained there until the other 
day. Naturally great difficulty is now experienced in tracing 
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the persons entitled. One of them is Mr. Fukuchi, the late 
editor of the “Nichi Nichi Shimbun,” the leading daily 


paper in the country.* 


Although Black, in his ‘‘ Young Japan,” makes the 
statement that “‘ English troops (in Japan) were not finally 
dispensed with until 1874,” these appears to be no record 
of any infantry units being stationed there later than 1871. 
As the appointment of ‘‘ C-in-C China and Japan” seems 
to have ended in that year, and to have been changed to that 
of “C-in-C in China,” the assumption is that protective 
duties from that time onwards were taken over by the 
Navy. This is rather borne out by the statement that a 
*“detachment of Royal Marines, under Colonel Richards, 
disembarked from the British warship ‘‘ Adventure” and 
occupied the North Camp the same day.” (i.e. August 8th, 
1871.) It was on that date that the 10th Foot, after a stay 
of nearly 314 years in Japan, embarked on the ‘‘ Tamar ” 
and left for Hongkong, their farewell to Yokohama being 
marked by distressing circumstances, as six of the men, 
including two sergeants, were fatally stricken by the sun 
whilst on the march from the barracks to the ship. 

With the exception of Kublai Khan’s Mongol invaders, 
who were quickly driven out of the country, no foreign 
troops have ever succeeded in invading Japan. Britain and 
France, therefore, hold the unique distinction of being the 
only two nations which have had units of their land forces 
actually quartered in the country.t 


* Quoted from Mayo’s ‘‘ Medals and Decorations of the British Army and Navy." 
Vol. Il. 


¢ Although a naval, rather than a military, connection, it may be noted here that, 
shortly after the withdrawal of the foreign garrisons from Japan, Great Britain obtained a 
site from the Japanese Government for the erection of a naval hospital at Yokohama, which 
was considered a good location for officers and men of the British China Squadron who 
required a place for convalescing. Although the subsequent occupation of Wei-Hai-Wei 
tended to reduce its value as a convalescent station, the naval hospital at Yokohama con- 
tinued to be maintained until its destruction at the time of the great earthquake in 1923, 
on which occasion Commander Hingston, the officer in charge, rendered invaluable assistance 
to the injured and, later, received a well-merited C.B. for his good work, which was 
particularly praiseworthy in view of the fact that he carried on unflinchingly despite the 
fact that his own wife had been killed on the spot. 
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Acknowledgement must be made to the under- 
mentioned authors and their works for most of the data 
contained in this chapter : 


Lee’s—‘ History of the 10th Foot.” 

Petre’s—‘ History of the Norfolks.” 

Smyth’s “ History of the 11th Regiment, 1688-1888.” 

Lawrence-Archer’s “The British Army, Its Regimental 
Badges, Records, Devices, etc.” 

“Records and Badges of the British Army,” by Chichester- 
Smith and Burges-Short. 

Black’s “ Young Japan.” 

Sir Ernest Satow’s “ A Diplomat in Japan.” 

Mayo’s “Medals and Decorations of the British Army. and 
Navy.” Vol. II. 


(2) The Past Sixty-Five Years. 


With the restoration of the Monarchy in 1868 the 
necessity of maintaining foreign troops for protective 
purposes soon became a thing of the past, and, as shown 
in the previous chapter, the last detachment of British 
infantry left the country in 1871, the French troops being 
withdrawn in the following year. 

For the next twenty odd years little or no military 
interest was shown in regard to Japan by the British Army, 
although close military connections were made by Japan, 
first with France and later on with Germany, the French 
providing a military mission to train and organise the 
Japanese land forces on modern lines from 1872 to 1880, 
and the Germans despatching a similar mission to re-organise 
the Army on German lines in 1885. This last-named mission 
remained in Japan for nine years, the present high state of 
efficiency of the Japanese Army being largely due to the 
good work put in by Major (later General) Meckel and the 
other officers and N.C.O’s. of which it was composed... 

It was not until the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War 
in 1894 that British military interest in Japan was revived, 
but this renewal of interest was due to very different reasons 
from those which had brought about the despatch of British 
troops to Japan just thirty years previously. ‘ 
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During the intervening years, thanks to the work of 
the French and German military missions, Japan had become 
the possessor of a small, but highly efficient, military 
organisation. When war broke out with China, the Japanese 
Army had a strength of 150,000, organised into seven 
divisions, together with a number of independent units. 
The skilful handling of this small force and the manner in 
which it was able to defeat the large but unwieldly Chinese 
armies opened the eyes of the World to the fact that Japan 
could no longer be regarded as a small insignificant Eastern 
State, but that she had suddenly emerged as a Power of 
military importance. No doubt the French and German 
officers, who had been responsible for this transformation, 
had realised this possibility sooner than we or the other 
western nations had done, but to the World at large it came 
as a surprise. 

Up to that time Great Britain had not considered it 
worth while even to retain a military representative in Japan, 
but in the same year that the war with China broke out, 
Colonel de Boulay, a gunner officer, was selected to 
inaugurate the appointment. From that time onwards we 
have always had a Military Attaché in Tokyo, the present 
holder of the office, Lieut.-Colonel L. R. Hill, O.B.E., R.A., 
being the eleventh officer to hold this appointment.* Of 
this number, six have been gunners, one a sapper, two have 
been cavalry officers, and the remaining two belonged to 
infantry regiments of the Line. One of the five gunner 
officers, Colonel R. W. Boger, died at his post in 1910, and 
another, Lieut.-Colonel E. F. Calthrop, was killed in action 
in 1915. 

This last-named officer had the unique distinction of 
having been the only British officer to carry out a period of 
attachment to the Japanese Staff College. Prior to becoming 
Military Attaché he had spent five years in Japan (1903- 
1908) studying the language and military system of our 
then new ally. The author of the first dictionary of Japanese 


* For about ten months from the Spring of 1921, the British Army was represented 
by an acting Military Attaché, Major Marsden, R.G.A. If he is included, Colonel Hill is 
the twelfth officer to hold the post of British Military Attaché in Japan. 
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military terms and of a translation of a work published by 
John Murray entitled “* The Book of War,” he probably had 
a better inside knowledge of military matters concerning 
Japan than any other foreigner has ever had. His death in 
action was therefore all the more to be regretted. 

Of the eleven officers who had held the post of British 
Military Attaché in Tokyo, five—the last five—have been 
selected from amongst those who have studied the language. 
The practice of sending British officers to Japan in order to 
study the language and military system of the country was 
started in 1903, the inception of this project having been 
one of the minor results of the signing of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance in the previous year. Since it came into 
force, some ninety odd officers of the British and Indian 
Armies have availed themselves of this opportunity to obtain 
a first-hand knowledge of Japan, the period spent by each 
in that country varying from one to five years.* By this 
means it was hoped to build up a reserve from which future 
Military Attachés, with a thorough knowledge of the language 
and of the military system, could be selected, and from which, 
in the event of a war in which British and Japanese troops 
fought side by side, officers for liaison work could be 
obtained. The first of these two objects has been attained 
already, as is shown by the fact, that, since Colonel Boger’s 
death in 1910, all our Military Attachés at Tokyo have been 
ex-language officers. The success of the second object has 
not yet been properly put to the test, as the only two 
occasions on which British and Japanese troops have fought 
side by side since the system was inaugurated afforded but 
little scope for liaison work of this kind. Nevertheless, on 
both of these occasions one or more former language officers 
were employed on these duties, Lieut. (now Major) H. J. 
Simson, M.C. of the Royal Scots acting in this capacity in 
the Tsingtao Campaign of 1914, and the same officer, 


+ Knowing his love for Japan, his mother presented his sword to the Japanese Staff 
College after his death as a memento, and there it remains as a token of friendship between 
the two armies. 


* See also p. 72. 
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together with Major J. M. Hulton, C.B.E., D.S.O. of the 


Royal Sussex, performing liaison work in the Siberian 
Campaign.f 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance is now a thing of the past, 
and has been superseded by the Four-Power Pact since 1922. 
The chance of British and Japanese troops being called upon 
to co-operate is therefore not so likely now as it was during 
the twenty odd years that the Alliance was in force. 
Nevertheless the language officer system is still of con- 
siderable value in that it affords not only the advantages 
outlined above but also an opportunity for British and 
Japanese officers being thrown together in such a way as to 
give each a better understanding of the other. That this 
result has been achieved is evidenced by the fact that British 
officers who have been sent to Japan for language study, 
and Japanese officers who have been to England for similar 
purposes (the system is reciprocal), are, almost without 
exception, sympathetic exponents of the point of view of 
those in whose country they have been seconded, despite the 
fact that anti-British sentiments are just as common in Japan 
as are anti-Japanese manifestations in certain sections of the 
British Empire. 

In view of the good effect that this interchange of 
officers has in promoting a better understanding between 
the two armies, it is noteworthy that in recent years there 
has been an extension of the language officer system. 
No longer is it confined to the British Army and to British 
officers of the Indian Army, but it has now been extended 
to include officers of the Australian forces and Indian officers 
of the Indian Army. Since 1920 four Australian officers 
have been sent to Japan for language study, and there is 
now one Indian officer, Captain Himatsinjhi, doing the 
three-year course in that country.* 


+ Some of the earlier language officers were sent to Manchuria as military observers 
during the Russo-Japanese War. It is hardly necessary to recall that Field-Marshal Lord 
Nicholson, Sir Ian Hamilton and other British officers were sent there for similar purposes. 


* Unlike those of the British and Indian armies, however, the duties of the Australian 
officers are confined to the study of the language, just as it was, until 1925, in the case 
of the American system, and they have not as yet been given the privilege of being allowed 
to carry out periods of attachment to units of the Japanese Army. 
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Although financial considerations have, up to now, 
deterred the Canadian authorities from sending any military 
officers to Japan for language study, the matter has been 
under consideration, and it is of interest to note that Major- 
General MacBrien, Chief of the Canadian General Staff, 
was invited to attend the Japanese Grand Manceuvres in 
the autumn of 1924, an invitation which he readily accepted. 

Having now seen something of the connections between 
the land forces of the British Empire and Japan, both in 
the earlier days of foreign intercourse with that country and 
in more recent years, only a few more points of contact need 
be recorded. 

One of the leading foreign historians of Japan was a 
former British officer. This was the late Captain Brinkley, 
a gunner officer, who had been sent out to Japan with his 
battery in the ’sixties of last century. During his period of 
Service in the country he became so intensely interested in 
it that he sent in his papers when the time came for his unit 
to leave, and lived on in Japan until his death in 1912. 

Another former British officer who became closely 
connected with Japan was the late Sir Claude MacDonald, 
the first British Ambassador to Japan, for it was in his time 
that our Legation in Tokyo was raised to the status of an 
Embassy. Sir Claude had formerly served in the 74th High- 
landers (H.L.I.), but had left the Army and joined the 
Diplomatic Corps. He is probably known best for the part 
he played in the defence of the legations at Peking in 1900. 

It was during this Boxer Rebellion that British and 
Japanese troops fought side by side for the first time in 
history,* the Japanese contingent on this occasion winning 
the admiration of their British and other foreign brothers- 
in-arms by their excellent discipline and high state of 
efficiency. Japan’s easy victory over China six years 
previously had been a surprise to most people at the time, 
but the impression left by hear-say accounts of that war 


was not so great as was this practical demonstration of military | 


* This statement must, of course, be qualified, if the defence of the British Legation 
in Yedo on the occasion of the attack in 1862 be regarded as constituting a precedent. 
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ability, which was made under the very eyes of military units 
from half-a-dozen western nations. This realisation of 
Japan’s fighting qualities undoubtedly helped to influence 
the British Government in deciding to bring about the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, which was concluded a year or so later. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that, on the only two 
occasions on which officers and men of the two armies have 
fought side by side since we became allied to one another, 
neither of the military forces was in a position to show itself 
to the best advantage. The Tsingtao Campaign lasted less 
than three months, and the British force, which participated 
in bringing about the surrender of this German fortress, 
consisted of only one line battalion* and a small detachment 
of Sikhs. Unfortunate misunderstandings, which might well 
have disappeared if our own and the Japanese troops had 
been afforded an opportunity to see each other in really hard 
fighting, arose and led to a certain amount of friction between 
the British and Japanese commanders. Similarly, three 
years later, when British and Japanese troops were again 
thrown together against a common enemy, the campaign, 
which took place in Siberia, proved to be of a somewhat ill- 
conceived nature, with little or no real fighting, and the 
detachments of the various allied nations which took part 
in it afforded but little co-operation with each other. Many 
of our men were of the C3 category, and, although they 
did exceedingly well considering that they were never 
intended for anything but garrison duties, the majority of 
Japanese, not knowing that this was the case, took them to 
be representative of the British Regular Army, a fact which 


hardly tended to enhance our military prestige in the Far 
East.t 


Colonel Repington, in his war diaries, stated that the 
question of Japanese troops participating on the Western 
Front was at one time under discussion. The plan, however, 
fell through on account of the difficulty of supplying the 


* 2/South Wales Borderers. The Japanese force was some 30,000 strong. 


} According to figures obtained from official Japanese sources, the largest and smallest 
numbers of Japanese troops employed in the Siberian campaign at any one time were 88,000, 
in October 1918, and 37,000, in July 1919. 
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necessary means of transport. If it had been possible for 
the suggestion to materialise, it would probably have helped 
considerably towards a better understanding between our 
two armies. The Japanese, having had no experience of 
warfare as fought on the Western Front, are apt to minimise 
our military abilities, whilst we, on our side, are too much 
inclined to judge the Japanese from the point of view of 
our merchants in China who, as a result of severe business 
competition, have but little good to say for them. If our 
respective armies had been able to fight side by side on the 
Western Front, it seems more than likely that each of our two 
countries would have come to appreciate the good qualities 
of the other in such a way as to bring about a better under- 
standing and a closer bond of friendship than can ever be 
hoped for by any other means. 

That lack of transportation facilities should have been 
the main determining factor militating against Japanese 
participation on the Western Front is of particular interest 
when noted in conjunction with what Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
in ‘ The Capital of the Tycoon,” wrote as far back as 1863, 
in the early days of Anglo-Japanese relations. Referring to - 
a visit paid in the previous year to Aldershot by the members 
of the first Japanese Mission to come to England, he says 
they were asked ‘‘ how they thought Japanese soldiers and 
arms would come out of a battle with such troops” as they 
had just been seeing. ‘‘ Their first thought,” continues Sir 
Rutherford, ‘‘ was a natural one, perhaps: namely, that their 
own men were formidable adversaries as sword and spear- 
men; but the next was more significant of the predominent 
feeling—viz., that it was no easy matter to transport any 
large force of artillery, cavalry, and infantry to the other 
side of the globe. In other words, they did not believe in 
the possibility.” 

More than half a century lay between the publication 
of “The Capital of the Tycoon” and the penning of 
Colonel Repington’s war diaries, yet we find this same 
reference in both to the problem of transportation, though 
in very different connections. 
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Although several hundred Japarizse. enlisted as 
volunteers and fought in the ranks of the Canadian forces, 
a few also finding their way into British and Frencki units, 
no Japanese troops were sent to take part in the fighting 
in Europe during the War. A certain number of Japanese 
officers were, however, sent to the French and _ Italian’ 
fronts as military observers, and some were attached to the 
British Army of Occupation on the Rhine in a similar 
capacity after the Armistice. One of these latter died at 
Cologne and was given a military funeral, but as no Japanese 
flag with which to drape the coffin could be found in this 
German city, Colonel Piggott, who was on the Staff at the 
time, and who subsequently became Military Attaché in 
Tokyo, commandeered some pieces of red and white cloth, 
and set his batman to fashion them into a very creditable 
representation of the national flag of Japan. 


Courtesies of this kind, though small in themselves, 
help in no small degree towards the establishment and main- 
tenance of friendly relations between the two armies. Thus 
in 1922, when Major Kawase, the Japanese Assistant Military 
Attaché in London, died at his post, the fact that a company 
of the Guards was provided as escort at his funeral made a 
great impression on his brother officers in Japan when they 
came to hear of it, and was very highly appreciated by them; 
and when, two years later, a British Language Officer, Lieut. 
Toft of the South Staffords, died at Harima, a summer resort 
some 80 or 90 miles to the north-west of Tokyo, these 
courtesies were reciprocated, representatives of the Japanese 
War Department and of the General Staff attending the 
funeral, whilst numbers of floral decorations were presented 
by Japanese officers. 

Although dealing with British Army connections with 
Japan, passing reference must now be made to aerial matters, 
in order to complete this brief historial sketch. 

Towards the end of 1918 the Japanese Government 
approached Great Britain with a request for a military 
aviation mission to help in the organisation and training of 
an efficient Air Force for their Army. We were, unfortu- 
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nately, unable: ts accede to this request, whereupon the 
French offered their services, which were gladly accepted. 
Some ‘sthree years later, however, a semi-official British 
aviation mission was sent to Japan to carry out similar work 
for their Navy. The very efficient leader of this mission 
was the Master of Sempill, who had performed goed service 
during the War, and all his assistants were either ex-naval 
or ex-military officers and men.* This may well be regarded 
therefore as yet another point of contact between the British 
Army and Japan. 

In regard to aviation it may be added that, since the 
end of 1918, four of the British officers who have been sent 
to Japan for language study have been members of the 
R.A.F.+ In addition to these four, at least one other officer 
of the same Service has carried out a similar course. This is 
Air-Marshal Sir W. G. H. Salmond who, as a gunner 
subaltern, was in Japan as a language officer from 1905-1907. 

Little more remains to be told of our military connec- 
‘tions with Japan, unless it be to remind the reader that His 
Majesty The King has been a Marshal in the Japanese Army 
since 1918, in which year H.I.J.M. the late Emperor 
Yoshihito, was presented with the insignia of a British Field 
Marshal. Three years later the Crown Prince (the present 
Emperor) of Japan, during his visit to England, was given 
the rank of General in the British Army, a similar rank in 
the Japanese Army being bestowed upon the Prince of Wales 
on the occasion of his return visit in 1922. A signed 
photograph of the King, it may be added, was presented to 
the Japanese Staff College in 1925, and a similar portrait of 
the late Emperor now hangs on the walls at Camberley. 

Summing up, therefore, it may be said that the main 
contacts between the land forces of the British Empire and 
Japan have, in the past, been provided by the British garrison 
at Yokohama in the ’sixties of last century, the Boxer 
Rebellion, the Tsingtao and Siberian campaigns, the 
honorary ranks given to the two rulers, the Anglo-Japanese 

¥ See also pp. 34 and 76. 
+ One of these four, Flight-Lieut. E. V. Longinotto, A.F.C. died on board ship on 


December 31st, 1926, whilst on his way back to England on completion of his three years 
in Japan. 
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garrisons at Peking and Tientsin, and the inter-change of 
Military Attachés and language officers. These last links are 
still maintained and, together with the privilege extended to 
Japan, whereby a Japanese military representative is kept 
stationed at Simla, afford the chief points of direct contact 
between the two armies at the present time. Official visits 
by Japanese officers to England and British officers to Japan 
afford another means by which the two armies maintain 
touch with each other, amongst the British officers of note 
who have visited Japan in recent years being the late Lords 
Kitchener and Rawlinson, who went there on a mission in 
1910, and General Pulteney, who accompanied Prince 
Arthur of Connaught in 1918 for the presentation of the 
Field Marshal’s batén to the late Japanese Emperor. Since 
the termination of the Great War official visits have been 
made by two successive G.O.Cs-in-C. Hongkong, namely 
Major-General Fowler, who attended the Japanese Grand 
Manceuvres in 1922, and Major-General Luard, who came 
to Japan for a similar purpose in the autumn of 1926, 
whilst, during the War period, British officers visiting Japan 
officially included the late Brig.-General Barnardiston and 
Major-General Knox, commanders of the British forces in 
the Tsingtao and Siberian campaigns respectively. 

Though not of a strictly military nature, one final 
contact between the British Army and Japan may be added 
by way of postscript. In January, 1928 a representative 
British Army rugby football XV, composed of officers and 
men of the Shanghai Defence Force, visited Japan and 
played a number of matches against Japanese teams. No 
such visit had ever taken place before, and great was the 
welcome accorded. 

The Japanese Army, unfortunately, has not as yet 
taken up football, but Prince Chichibu, the Emperor’s 
eldest brother, was an interested spectator at all the games 
played, and on one occasion brought a number of the men 
from the 3rd Infantry Regiment, in which he is now serving 
as a subaltern, to see the game, the fine points of which he 
explained to them in person. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE JAPANESE FIGHTING FORCES AND 
DISARMAMENT. 


‘*9 T may be well to recall the noble aspirations which 
I were voiced twenty-three years ago in the Imperial 
rescript of His Majesty, the Emperor of Russia. It 
was then pointed out with clarity and emphasis that the 
intellectual and physical strength of the nations, labour and 
capital, are for the major part diverted from their natural 
application and unproductively consumed. Hundreds of 
millions are devoted to acquiring terrible engines of destruc- 
tion, which, though to-day regarded as the last word of 
science, are destined to-morrow to lose all value in conse- 
quence of some fresh discovery in the same field.” 

These words were spoken by Mr. Hughes in the course 
of his memorable speech at the opening of the Washington 
Conference in November, 1922, when he made the World 
gasp with astonishment at the drastic reduction of naval 
armaments proposed by him. 

Opinions are divided as to the sincerity of the Russian 
Imperial rescript to which he referred, and probably no 
country has better grounds for doubting it than has Japan, 
for it was issued within a very short while after Russia, with 
the connivance of Germany and France, had despoiled her 
of the fruits of the victory which she had just gained over 
her large but weak neighbour, China. Moreover, the soldiers 
of the Czar were preparing even then to descend upon 
Manchuria and extend the influence of their country over 
Korea, with the ultimate object of taking possession of the 
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peninsula for themselves, thereby threatening the very 
existence of Japan with this “. . . arrow pointed at her 
heart.” 

No doubt the Japanese felt that this plea for reduction 
of armaments was merely an attempt on the part of -Russia 
to force her to cease building up her armed forces so that 
she, Russia, might continue her policy of expansion eastwards 
without any fear of opposition from Japan. Other countries 
failed to see this side of the question, for, despite the surprise 
‘they had felt when the Japanese defeated their Chinese 
opponents, they were still unable to believe that Japan would 
ever be in a position to fight—let alone defeat—the mighty 
Russian bear, however much she armed herself. That this 
scepticism prevailed, even in well-informed circles, right up 
to the last moment, is well illustrated by an incident recorded 
by Mr. Wickham-Steed in his book, ‘“ Through Thirty 
mears.. * 

Only a few days before war was declared, he tells us, 
he was twitted by the widow of the great Italian statesman, 
Minghetti, for holding the view that hostilities were about to 
break out, and she shewed him a letter which she had just 
received from her son-in-law, Count Bilow, the German 
Imperial Chancellor, who wrote saying that, according to 
reports from the German Minister in Tokyo, “. . . the 
Japanese were merely trying to get all they could, but that 
when they saw that Russia would stand no nonsense they, 
like good Orientals, would give way. He, the German 
Chancellor, had taken care to let the Russians know this.” 

The Japanese themselves, however, had no delusions 
about the matter. They were determined not only to avenge 
themselves for what Russia had done to them in 1895, but 
also to prevent the materialisation of the threat to their 
existence as an independent nation. Accordingly they set to 
work to increase the strength and efficiency of their armed 
forces. 


* Published by Messrs. Heineman. 
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The Conference held at the Hague in 1899 as a result 
of the Czar’s rescript, though important in some respects, 
did nothing to limit armaments, beyond recording a few 
platitudes concerning the desirability of such limitations. The 
second Peace Conference, held at the Hague seven years 
later, did no better than its predecessor. Before it took 
place, however, Japan had built up sufficiently strong land 
and sea forces to defeat Russia, and, by 1906, when the 
second Peace Conference took place, had an army of 
seventeen divisions, two cavalry brigades, two artillery 
brigades and other independent units, and a navy of which 
any nation might be proud. 


Although, by the defeat of Russia, she had rid herself of 


the chief menace to her existence as an independent nation, 
Japan, during the next few years proceeded to ““ . . . make 
assurance doubly sure ” by increasing her strength still further 
both on land and sea. In 1907, two more iffantry divisions, 
two independent cavalry brigades, and three artillery brigades 
were added to her army. Two years later, in 1909, the first 
two dreadnoughts were sanctioned for her navy, and in 1910 
the Imperial Diet gave its approval to the construction of 
Japan’s first modern battle-cruiser. Further additions both 
of capital ships and auxiliary craft were sanctioned during 
the next five years, and in the 1915-16 session of the 
Diet the “8-4” programme—eight battleships and four 
battle-cruisers—was formulated and approved. This was 
amended to an “8-6” programme in 1918, and finally 
developed into the famous “8-8” programme laid down 
by the late Admiral Kato in 1920 for completion by 1928. 


Meantime the Army had also ‘been increasing in 
strength, two more divisions being formed for service in 
Korea during the five-year period commencing 1915. Thus, 
by the end of 1920, the Japanese had a peace-time Army of 
twenty-one divisions, four cavalry brigades, three field and 
two heavy artillery brigades, and a number of independent 
units—including the independent garrison of Formosa— 
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with a total strength of approximately 272,000 all ranks. 
This was the figure given by the War Minister, General 
Baron Tanaka, to the Diet at the close of that year. 

By the same date the Navy consisted of five modern 
battleships, four battle-cruisers, ten pre-dreadnought battle- 
ships, twelve armoured cruisers, and eleven light cruisers, 
together with a considerable number of destroyers and 
submarines. Many of these vessels were well past their 
prime, but, with the sanctioning of the “eight-eight ” 
programme that same year, Japan was in a fair way to possess- 
ing a larger and more powerful fleet than any other Power 
had at that time. It may be said, therefore, that at the dawn 
of the year 1921, Japan’s naval and military strength, both 
actual and potential, was at its peak. No further additions 
wete made to the Army, and no further construction was 
sanctioned far the Navy between January and November that 
year, when the convening of the Washington Conference 
heralded the approach of armament. reduction to other 
countries besides Japan. | 

Meantime, however, despite her piling up of armaments 
and, in part, because of it, a movement in favour of armament 
reduction had been growing up in Japan for some years past. 
At the start this movement was more negative than positive 
in character; it opposed increasing the armed strength of the 
country rather than advocating an actual reduction. It was 
plainly marked as far back as 1912, when the strong opposi- 
tion brought to bear on the proposal to form two infantry 
divisions for permanent service in Korea, led to the resignation 
of the War Minister, General (now Marshal) Uehara, and 
the subsequent downfall of the Saionji Cabinet. 

The Army authorities, in this instance, finally had their 
own way, but the drastic measures which had to be adopted 
before they won their point were, in themselves, indicative 
of the strength of the opposition movement. Admittedly 
the opposition was mainly brought about by the financial 
condition of the country, and similar opposition to naval and 
military programmes had been raised on previous occasions. 
_ Nevertheless, it showed the way the wind blew, and was, 
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though negative, an indication of the more positive move- 
ment which was to be initiated a few years later when the 
reaction, which followed the termination of the World War, 
spread its influence to Japan. 

At first it was barely noticeable, but the holding of the 
Washington Conference in 1921 helped to strengthen it and 
to bring it into prominence. A_ regular anti-military 
movement arose, the campaign being led by the vernacular 
press, which urged reduction in both land and sea arma- 
ments in order to reduce the burden of taxation involved by 
the maintenance of such large forces. The Navy was already 
pledged to effect a large reduction as a result of the decisions 
reached at Washington. It was, therefore, the Army which 
came in for the chief abuse. 

As a result of this agitation, the military authorities 
evolved a scheme whereby by the man-power of the army 
could be reduced, without either breaking up the existing 
organization to any great extent or disbanding any of the 
main military units.* According to an article which appeared 
in the “‘ Jiji Shimpo ” in the summer of 1924, this reduction 
of personnel amounted to a total of 62,270 all ranks, whilst, 
at the same time, 13,000 horses were sold by the Army 
authorities. These figures, however, as will be seen later, 
appear to have been too high, and even the 56,000 reduction 
in personnel which the War Office announced as. their 
objective at the time the proposed programme was first made 
public seems to have been an over-estimate. This programme 
was to have been spread over a period of three years, the 
first reduction being carried out in the summer of 1922; and 
by January 29th of the following year General Yamanashi, 
who by that time had succeeded General Tanaka as War 
Minister, was able to announce in the Upper House that the 
peace strength of the army had already been reduced to 
232,000. 


* The main units affected by reorganisation were the artillery brigades. These were 
reorganised on the basis of four heavy field brigades and three regiments and eight battalions 
of heavy artillery. 
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In spite of these concessions made by the military 
authorities, the anti-military movement continued to grow 
in strength, and both politicians and the press urged further 
reductions, some even going so far as to advocate cutting 
down the army by half and scrapping from ten to twelve 
divisions. This increasing agitation, combined with the 
urgent need for economy forced on the whole country by 
the losses suffered from the disastrous earthquake of Septem- 
ber, 1923, led General Ugaki, who was then War Minister, 
to appoint a commission to investigate and report on the 
possibilities of further reductions. Commencing its labours 
in January, 1924, this commission, under the presidency of 
Lieutenant-General Tsuno, the Vice-Minister for War, 
carried out extensive investigations, and, by the end of July 
that year, was able to present a report giving the conclusions 
at which it had arrived. 


Prior to the publication of this report, it was generally 
believed in Japanese military circles that the commission 
would refuse to advise any decrease in the number of 
divisions, and that the reduction would be brought about by 
a change in divisional organization. The infantry of a 
Japanese division is organised on the basis of two brigades, 
each of two regiments, the last named units consisting of 
three battalions each, thus giving a total of twelve battalions 
to the division.* The general belief was that, either the 
brigade organization would be abolished and in future there 
would only be three regiments to the division, or else the 
regiments would be reduced to a two-battalion basis. Most 
military men believed that the former of these two alterna- 
tives would be the one adopted. It came as a considerable 
surprise, therefore, when it was learned that the commission 
had decided to advise the retention of the divisional 
organisation in its present form, and that, instead of altering 
it, it was going to recommend the scrapping of four entire 


* The normal peace-time division in Japan has, in addition, 1 regiment (2 squadrons) 
of cavalry, 1 regiment of field artillery (3 battalions, each of two 4-gun batteries), 1 bat- 
talion of engineers (3 companies), and 1 commissariat battalion (2 companies). 
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divisions. The Military Council, which met subsequently to 
consider the conclusions reached by the commission, agreed 
to adopt their recommendations, with certain modifications, 
and the Diet later expressed its approval of this and other 
measures recommended by the War Office and General Staff. 

Semi-official announcements were made in the press early 
in August, 1924, outlining the proposed military programme, 
and these were confirmed by the more detailed statements 
issued in March, 1925. The main features of these plans 
were the abolition of four divisions, the expansion of the Air 
Force, the improvement of modern weapons, the creation of 
a tank corps nucleus and of anti-aircraft units, and the 
promotion of research work in regard to the use of poison gas. 
A proposal to move an extra division and two cavalry 
regiments to Korea was put forward, but this was abandoned. 

From all this, it will be seen that, although the Army has 
been reduced in size, the loss in man-power and in the number 
of main units has, to a large extent, been made good by the 
increased efficiency of the newly organised forces. 

The military aspect of this programme is of considerable 
interest. In the carrying out of the 1922 reduction scheme, 
no great change in military policy was involved. The actual 
peace establishment of the army was reduced; a few small and 
unimportant formations were disbanded; and the term of 
colour service was reduced by forty days. The main 
organization remained practically untouched. Mobilization in 
the event of a war would, therefore, have enabled Japan to 
put the same number of divisions into the field after the 
reduction as she could have done before it was carried out. 
In point of fact, the new field force would not only have been 
equal in numbers to its predecessor, but would actually have 
been superior to it in efficiency, as the military authorities 
only countenanced the peace establishment reduction on 
condition that the decrease in personnel was counterbalanced 
by an increase in armament. 

Under the 1925 reduction programme, not only the 
personnel of the army, but also the number of divisions on 
the peace establishment, was reduced. Presumably this means 
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that the field army, in the event of war, will be smaller than 
hitherto contemplated. Judging by the large proportion of 
officers and warrant officers on her peace establishment, and 
by the larger reserves of man-power, both trained and 
untrained, there is good reason to believe that the army is 
capable of expansion to the extent of having the number of 
divisions doubled on mobilization.* With the army con- 
stituted as it was at the time of the 1925 reduction, this would 
have enabled Japan to raise an additional twenty-one divisions 
on the outbreak of war, thereby giving her a total force of 
forty-two divisions. Owing, however, to the disbandment of 
four line divisions, the assumption is that now it will only be 
possible to mobilize thirty-four divisions on the outbreak of 
a war, i.e. eight less than under the former scheme. (The 
** Jiji Shimpo ” of August 1st, 1924, stated that, under the 
proposed programme of reduction, a war establishment of 
thirty-two divisions was planned.) Taking 20,000 as the 
approximate war establishment of a division, this would mean 
a reduction of nearly 200,000, when the personnel of the 
administrative and technical services required for the feeding, 
equipping, and general supervision of eight divisions in the 
field is also taken into consideration. Presumably these 
200,000 men were already marked off under the former 
scheme, and it may be inferred, therefore, that they will, for 
some years to come, still be available if required. The question 
arises as to how the authorities propose to use them in the 
event of war. Will they be used for the sole purpose of 
replacing casualties, or will they be organised into additional 
formations ? 

Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson and other military 
writers have shewn clearly that one of the lessons learned 
from the late war was, that it is far more profitable and easy 
to keep existing units up to full strength in war-time by means 
of drafts than it is to increase the number of units in the field. 


* Successive revisions of the Conscription Regulations, the latest being made in 1927, 
have reduced the period of colour service from three years to 18 months in the case of 
most infantrymen, and to two years less 40 days for the other arms. The number of 
trained reserves is therefore increasing. Part-trained reserves are also on the increase as a 
result of the pre-conscription training scheme inaugurated in 1925, 
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The Russo-Japanese War taught the same lesson. It is 
possible, therefore, that the Japanese authorities have this in 
mind, and that they will retain these 200,000 men entirely 
for the replacement of casualties. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that the Japanese in their war with Russia 
upset the calculations of their opponents by putting a kobi 
(second reserve) brigade in the field simultaneously with each 
division. The Germans worked a similar surprise in 1914, 
when they put a large number of reserve army corps and 
other reserve formations in the field in time for the early 
battles.* The other possibility is, therefore, that the Japanese 
military authorities contemplate utilizing this man-power in 
some similar manner, possibly using them for new formations, 
additional to the reserve divisions already anticipated. 

The writings of Clausewitz, as well as those of Sun and 
Wu, two Chinese strategists who lived 2,000 odd years ago, 
insist on the importance of secrecy and of misleading one’s 
opponents. The principles laid down by these masters of 
the art of war are closely studied by the Japanese, who have 
proved themselves to be apt pupils in carrying them out. 
It can, therefore, be regarded as certain that they will divulge 
no information as to their intentions until the proper time 
arrives. 

In regard to the procedure followed in the reduction 
of the army, it is interesting to note that, although the 13th, 
15th, 17th, and 18th, divisions were the four selected for 
disbandment, some of the units of which they were composed 
have been retained. These divisions, as entities, no longer 
exist, and military units, equivalent to four divisions in 
number, have been scrapped; but this result has been 
achieved, not by the simple process of disbanding all the 
troops forming the four divisions in question and leaving 
the rest untouched, but by a general reorganization of the 
Army as a whole. Of the seventeen divisions to which it 
has been reduced, eight were virtually unaffected by the 
change; but the other remaining nine divisions underwent 


* See Hamley'’s ‘‘ Operations of War.’ p. 378 (1923 edition). 
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considerable change in their composition. Some of their 
units were disbanded and replaced by corresponding units 
from the four divisions that had been scrapped, whilst others 
were reconstituted by having half their personnel discharged 
and the other half amalgamated with the residue of an 
equivalent unit which had undergone similar treatment. In 
the case of the 2nd (Sendai) Division, for example, the 
infantry formerly consisted of the— 

3rd Brigade composed of the 29th, and 65th Regiments 

25th ” 99 ” > 32nd, bP) 4th 99 

Under the reorganization and reduction scheme, half 
the personnel of the 29th and 65th regiments was discharged 
and the remaining officers and men of these two regiments 
were linked together in the reconstituted 29th Regiment, 
whilst the 65th ceased to exist as a separate entity, and its 
place in the 3rd Brigade was taken by the 4th Regiment. 
The other infantry brigade (the 25th) was disbanded and 
replaced by the 15th Brigade from the 13th (Takata) 
Division—one of the four divisions disbanded. 

The infantry of the reconstituted 2nd (Sendai) Divi- 
sion is, therefore, now— 

3rd Brigade composed of the 29th, and 4th Regiments 
ae 3 eet Geh S30), 

The principle on which the military authorities worked 
in making this selection was to preserve, as far as possible, 
such units as had specially distinguished themselves in past 
wars, and to abolish only those of comparatively recent 
creation. Territorial connections were also taken into 
consideration. 


This programme of divisional reorganization came into 
operation on May Ist, 1925, when about 35,000 officers 
and men were discharged. Of these about 5,500 were 
absorbed into the Tank Corps, the Military Air Force, and 
other newly-created or expanded units. The actual reduc- 
tion in the army’s peace strength would therefore appear 
to have been about 30,000 in all. From this it will be seen 
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that, whereas the army programme of 1922 brought about 
a considerable reduction in officers and men, without 
affecting the number of main units, the 1925 scheme 
reduced both the peace strength personnel and also the 
number of divisions.* 


Although the disbandment of four divisions was the 
most important item in the reorganization programme, the 
expansion of the Air Force, which had been urged for some 
years past, was also of considerable interest in that it showed 
that further steps were to be taken to remedy what has, up 
to now, been a serious defect in the Japanese defence 
system. 

At the present time the naval and military air services 
are under two entirely separate administrations. According 
to the 1925 programme the six military air battalions 
(daitai) then existing were to be expanded into regiments 
(rentai), and, in addition, two new regiments were to be 
organised. One of these, it was said, would be composed 
of bombing companies (chutai) whilst the other would 
consist of companies of fighting machines. The other six 
regiments were, apparently, to be composed of both 
reconnoitring and fighting companies. It is planned to 
complete this programme of military aviation reorganization 
and expansion by 1931, by which time there should be 
eleven companies of fighting machines, eleven of recon- 
naisance, four of bombers, and two balloon companies,f 
with 2 to 4 companies to a regiment, and 8 to 12 machines 
to each company, the number varying according to type. 
This is, of course, additional to the Naval Air Force, about 
which more will be said later. Of the 8 air regiments, 6 
are for service in Japan, one in Korea, and one in Formosa. 


* As the peace-strength in 1920 was given as 272,000 (Vide p. 121), and the first 
reduction was said to be 56,000 (Vide p. 123), this would make the present strength 
about 186,000. Personal enquiries at the War Office in Tokyo in May 1928, however, 
elicited the information that it now stands at 220,000. It would seem, therefore, that 
the reductions were rather less than originally anticipated. As a matter of interest it may 
be noted that the Japan Year Book and the Jiji Year Book, in their latest editions, put the 
strength at 198,800 and 210,880 respectively. 


+ The two balloon companies are, of course, independent of the eight air regiments. The 
terms ‘‘ regiments,’’ ‘‘ battalions,’’ and ‘‘ companies,’ have been used, as they are the exact 
translations of the Japanese terms. To call them wings, squadrons, and flights would, more- 
over, be misleading. 
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The decision to create the nucleus of a tank corps, (of 
two regiments, each of twenty tanks according to press 
reports), was an entirely new departure. Ever since England 
presented a tank of the old Mark IV type to Japan in 
1918, the military authorities have been experimenting with 
this new form of weapon, and, shortly after the Armistice, 
purchased some whippets and small Rénault tanks for 
experimental purposes; but, up to the time of the Army 
reorganisation in 1925, there had been nothing in the 
nature of a Tank Corps. 


In regard to the sum set aside, under the 1925 
programme, for “ research concerning poison gas,” 
it should be noted that Japan is, and always has been, very 
averse to the use of gas as a weapon of war. In 1920 the 
present writer carried out a six-month’s attachment at the 
Japanese Infantry School, which boasted of a research 
section, whose main duty was to carry out investigations in 
regard to new weapons of warfare. It was a noteworthy fact 
that, although the use of gas was lightly touched upon in the 
course of lectures, no demonstrations were given and no 
training in it was ever carried out. The same fact had been 
noted the previous year (1919) during a similar period of 
attachment to an infantry regiment. Still more recently, on 
the Army Manceuvres in November, 1926, the absence of 
both gas masks and shrapnel helmets was a noticeable 
feature. 


It is understood that masks and “‘tin-hats” are kept 
in store, ready for issuing, if necessary, on mobilization in 
the event of war; but they are not included in the peace- 
time equipment of the Japanese soldier, and none were 
carried on these manceuvres, nor, to the best of my 
knowledge, is any practical training in their use given even 
now, unless on a small scale, as instanced in the aerial 
manceuvres over Osaka in July, 1928, though the latest 
Japanese Field Service Regulations devote a few lines to the 
subject of protective measures against gas. So far as her 
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Army is concerned, there seems little or no doubt that the 
hope expressed by Japan, when accepting the invitation to 
participate in the Washington Conference—that the question 
of abolishing the use of gas would be considered—was made 
in all sincerity. The average Japanese Army officer says 
quite frankly that he regards gas warfare as something 
bordering on barbarism, and this same view appears to hold 
good throughout Japan. When, for example, the chairman 
of Lloyds made an appeal for the abolition of submarines 
at the time of the sinking of the M.1. in November, 1925, 
Admiral Takarabe, who was Navy Minister at the time, told 
the present writer quite candidly that he considered that the 
use of gas was much more cruel than submarine warfare, and 
that, if the object of this plea was merely to make war less 
brutal, the first thing to do was to prohibit the use of gas. 
Similar opinions were voiced by the Japanese Press. 


Returning once more to the subject of the Japanese 
Army programme of 1925, other points of interest were the 
creation of an Anti-Aircraft Regiment; the equipping of 
every infantry company with six light machine-guns; and 
the sending of 1,200 Army officers to give military training 
to the students of Middle, Upper, and Normal schools 
throughout the Empire. The organization of the Anti- 
Aircraft Regiment is expected to take five years, and eight 
years are to be allowed for completing the light machine-gun 
programme. 


The disbandment of four divisions of the peace 
establishment, and the consequent assumed reduction of 
double this number available on mobilization; the expansion 
of the Army Air Force and increased efficiency in aerial 
defence; the adoption of tanks as weapons of war and the 
greatly increased number of machine guns—these were the 
main points contemplated by the Japanese military 
authorities in their 1925 programme of reduction and 
reorganization. _ 
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The plan to create an Anti-Aircraft Corps, (of which 
this regiment is believed to be but the nucleus) is by no 
means untimely. The surprising thing is that it has not 
been done sooner. Thanks to the size and efficiency of her 
fleet and to her own strategical position, Japan is virtually 
immune from direct naval attack, whilst her Army is more 
than a match for the land forces of any nation which she 
may be called upon to fight in the Far East. The one weak 
link in her defence system is the deficiency of protective 
measures against aerial attack. 


Although her naval and military air forces have under- 
gone considerable improvements in recent years—thanks 
largely to the aviation missions sent by Britain and France 
under Colonel Sempill and Colonel Faure respectively— 
Japan, compared with the other Great Powers, is still some- 
what deficient both in machines and pilots, and also in 
weapons for warding off attacks from the air. True, in the 
matter of aircraft carriers, her Navy compares not unfavour- 
ably with Britain and America. The “* Akagi,” for example, 
(displacement 26,900 tons, speed 28.5 knots, and accommo- 
dation for some fifty machines below deck), though slower 
in speed than either H.M.S. “‘ Furious ”—22,450 tons with 
speed of 31 knots—or the U.S. aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Lexington ”’ 
—33,000 tons and 33 knots speed—is, like the last-named, 
heavily armed—a fact which led Mr. Frank C. Bowen to 
remark in the November, 1925, number of ‘* The Navy ” 
that, “... both the Americans and the Japanese are 
nervous of the possibilities of air raids on their coasts, raids 
which might not make very much difference to the progress 
of a Pacific War, but which would certainly have a great 
indirect effect by tying up valuable naval material. It may 
be anticipated that this heavy armament of the two carriers 
will be made much of on both sides of the Pacific, and it 
certainly calls for a good deal of thought.”’* 


* “ Kkagi’’ mounts ten 8” guns as against ‘‘ Lexington’s"’ eight, while the heaviest 
armament carried by ‘‘ Furious”’ consists of ten 5.5” guns. 
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It is one of the curious characteristics of the Japanese 
fighting services that they are inclined to disregard the fact 
that, however good the personnel may be, it is important to 
keep pace with the times in weapons and mechanical 
appliances. Japanese history affords as many instances of 
this fact as there are illustrations in our own history showing 
the British aptitude for entering wars unprepared. Up to 
now the Japanese, despite this failure to provide themselves 
with materiel as good as the personnel, have been successful, 
just as the British nation has generally managed to muddle 
through and come out on top; but the day may come when 
both countries may overstep the mark of overdependence on 
bravery in one case, and of failure to prepare in the other. 
At the time of the Mongol invasion in 1274, the Japanese, 
although they expelled the invaders successfully, were at a 
disadvantage, owing to inferior weapons and old-fashioned 
tactics. Rather more than three centuries later Japan 
suffered a terrible defeat at sea when attacked by the Korean 
Admiral Yi-Sun with his iron-plated tortoise-shaped craft— 
the forerunner of the armoured cruiser—against which the 
mere bravery of the Japanese sailors was powerless. 

More recent instances of Japan’s failure to appreciate 
that bravery alone is insufficient are to be found in the 
material inferiority of her fleet to that of her Chinese 
opponents in 1894, and in General Nogi’s costly attempt 
to storm Port Arthur ten years later without awaiting the 
arrival of his heavy guns. Although, in the first of these 
two instances, the inferiority of her warships made but little 
difference, Japan’s victory, though well deserved, was 
largely due to the hopeless inefficiency of the Chinese, who, 
with the vessels at their disposal, should have been more 
than able to hold their own against the Japanese Fleet. 

These few examples, (and many more could be added) 
should serve to show that Japan’s present rather backward 
condition in the vitally important matter of aerial armaments 
is probably traceable to the same characteristic that nearly 


—* 
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led to her undoing when Kublai Khan attempted to invade 
the country six and half centuries ago, and which brought 
about her defeat at sea in 1592 and, in more recent times, 
caused her to suffer greater losses against China and Russia 
than she need have incurred. 


Japan is often accused of being militaristic, and people 
are apt to look askance at what they consider to be her 
super-armament: yet a careful study of the situation seems 
to point to her being armed for defence rather than for 
aggression, though certainly defence in this case must be 
regarded in its widest sense, rather in the manner of the 
military axiom which contends that the best method of 
defence is offence. It includes not only the defence of her 
own possessions but also of adjacent territory in which she 
has vital interests of an economic, political, and strategic 
nature. In short, like America with the Munro Doctrine, 
Japan wants to be in a position to deter others from 
meddling in matters which might seriously affect her own 
interests. 


Mr. Hector Bywater, in the November, 1925, number 
of ‘““ The Nineteenth Century,” dealing with this very point, 
wrote:— 


*“ Supreme within its own waters, and enjoying all the 
advantages of position, the navy could count upon repelling 
the largest hostile force which could possibly be deployed in 
the north-western sector of the Pacific under existing 
conditions, in which case Japan’s vital lines of communica- 
tions with the mainland would be secure. But for an 
operation of such magnitude as the invasion of Hawaii, or 
Australia, the present and prospective naval resources of 
Japan would be altogether inadequate.”’* 

What Mr. Bywater says of the Japanese Navy applies 
equally well in the case of the Army, whose whole training 
and composition are based on the type of warfare which 


* Article entitled ‘‘ Japan’s Naval Policy." 
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might reasonably be anticipated on the Asiatic mainland 
nearby. Even its great size, about which so much has been 
said, is really a myth. Even including the Air Force, which 
is a component part of the Army, it totals only 220,000. 
Our own Army, exclusive of native troops, is 210,436 (vide 
** Statesman’s Year Book ” 1928 edition), and could not by 
any stretch of the imagination be called too large. If to this be 
added the native and colonial troops, and the whole of the 
Air Force—which must, in fairness, be done, if a true com- 
parison is to be made—our army is roughly double the size 
of the Japanese Army, and is, moreover, very much better 
equipped and mechanised.* The area guarded by British 
and British-trained troops is, of course, considerably more 
extensive than that which the Japanese Army has to protect. 
It is natural, therefore, that our armed forces—naval, 
military, and air—should exceed those of the Japanese; but, 
even so, in so far as her land and air forces are concerned, 
Japan, as the facts and figures given above shew, can hardly 
be regarded as having an excessive strength, either in regard 
to the size of her fighting forces or in the matter of 
armaments generally. 


Japan is unlikely, therefore, to agree to reducing any 
further the size of either her army or her air force, unless 
something very unforeseen occurs, though she would 
probably welcome the abolition of gas warfare. As for 
submarines, owing to their economy in construction as com- 
pared with other types of naval vessels, it is very doubtful 
if either France or Italy will ever agree to abolish them; but, 
unless they do so, Japan will certainly vote for their retention, 
though, as announced at Washington, she will advocate 
restricting their use to attacks on war-vessels only. As for 
capital ships, cruisers, and destroyers, her attitude at Geneva 
in 1927 indicated a willingness to agree to a restriction in 
tonnage, both of individual vessels and the total of each 
class, provided the agreement was mutual. 


* With the exception of a few dozen Ainus and an even smaller number of Koreans. 
the Japanese Army is composed entirely of Japanese. There are no Korean, Formosan, ot 
other such native units. 
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As a result of the Washington Conference she, in 
common with other countries, scrapped a large number of 
vessels and cut down very considerably the construction pro- 
gramme formulated in 1920, the deletion of auxiliary 
craft from this programme including one cruiser, thirteen 
destroyers, and twenty-four submarines—a total of thirty- 
eight vessels in all. True, this reduction in contemplated 
construction was not so great as, at first sight, it might seem 
to be; for, as Mr. Bywater has ‘pointed out,* the fifty-four 
vessels, which formed the balance of the 1920 programme 
after this deletion, have all been redesigned on a larger scale, 
so that the actual reduction in total displacement was only 
13,395 tons. Nevertheless, in fairness to the Japanese, it 
must be noted that their naval men contend that hitherto 
they have had an unbalanced fleet, as formerly they con- 
centrated on capital ships, and, for lack of funds, had to 
forego a proper proportion of ancillary craft. Rightly or 
wrongly, they feel justified, therefore, in taking steps to 
remedy this defect by constructing a sufficient fleet of 
auxiliary vessels to adjust the balance. 


In this connection it is well to recall that a Cabinet 
crisis was very nearly precipitated in November, 1925, as a 
result of the Navy Department’s demanding ¥320,000,000, 
spread over a five-year period, to enable them to carry out 
the replacement of certain auxiliary vessels reaching their 
age-limit shortly. The vessels demanded were four 10,000 
ton cruisers, (to replace the four pre-war light cruisers 
“Tone,” “ Hirado,” ‘‘ Chikuma,” and ‘‘ Yahagi’’), twenty 
destroyers, five submarines, three gunboats, and five special 
service boats (an aircraft-carrier, an oil-carrier, a repair 
vessel, and two mine-layers). The naval authorities 
emphasised that the revised programme of 1922 contem- 
plated giving a correctly-balanced fleet by 1928 (subse- 


* See his ‘‘ Japan’s Naval Policy’’ in the November 1925 number of ‘‘ The Nine- 
teenth Century.” 
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quently extended one year on account of the earthquake), 
and that the strength then planned must always be main- 
tained by replacing each vessel as soon as its age limit is 
reached. They argued that, unless this was done, the 
balance would be upset once more—hence their demands. 


So insistent were the naval authorities on the essential 
need of carrying out this replacement programme for 
purposes of national defence, and so equally insistent was 
the Finance Minister that the country could not afford to 
sanction the necessary expenditure, that a Cabinet crisis was 
but narrowly averted by the personal intervention of the 
late Count Kato, the Premier, himself, who induced the two 
departments to make a compromise. The outcome of this 
was, that it was agreed to ask the Diet to sanction appro- 
priations of ¥26,000,000 to cover the cost of constructing 
four new destroyers during the next three years, as a 
preliminary step, whilst discussion in regard to the rest of 
the contemplated replacement programme was to remain in 
abeyance till the end of 1926, by which time it was 
considered that the economic condition of the country 
might have improved sufficiently to countenance the pro- 
posed construction. The possibility of a fresh disarmament 
conference taking place before that time may also have had 
something to do with the decision to put off further 
discussion for twelve months, though, if this was so, their 
expectations were not fulfilled, as it was not until February 
11th, 1927 that Mr. Coolidge’s proposals for a conference 
at Geneva were put forward and it was June 20th before the 
Three-Power Conference opened. 


The twelve months passed and Mr. Wakatsuki, who 
had succeeded to the Premiership on the sudden death of 
Viscount Kato a few months later, was constrained to agree 
to most of the Navy’s demands, though the contemplated 
programme was cut down by one destroyer, one submarine, 
one gunboat, and three of the special service boats (an oil- 
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cartier, a repair vessel, and a mine-layer), while the total 
sum was reduced by ¥33,000,000 and the period of 
construction extended by one year.* 


Summing up, then, the whole question of Japanese 
armaments, it is found that :— 


I.) The Navy, which, prior to the 1894-5 war with 
China, was nothing more than an off-shoot of the Army, is 
“supreme within its own waters” but totally inadequate 
“. . . for an operation of such magnitude as the invasion of 
Hawaii or Australia;’”? and the naval authorities are deter- 
mined not to let the composition balance, adjusted by the 
1922-9 programme, be upset. This, when completed, 
should give a total of six battle-ships, four battle-cruisers, 
twenty-nine light cruisers, fifty-four first-class destroyers, 
forty-nine second-class destroyers, and sixty-eight submarines, 
together with two aircraft carriers, two aircraft tenders, and 
a number of gunboats and other small craft.t Except for 
the addition of a third aircraft carrier, the composition should 
be much the same on completion of the 1927-32 pro- 
gramme, though some of the new units will be of greater 
tonnage than those they are to replace. 


II. The Army, with a main force of seventeen 
infantry divisions, four heavy field artillery brigades, and 
four cavalry brigades, and a total personnel of about 220,000 
officers and men—treduced in size by four divisions and 
over 50,000 all ranks since 1920, when the War Minister, 
questioned in the Diet, put the peace strength at 272,000— 
is trained and organised for “. .. the type of warfare 


* The programme having met with the approval of the Diet, the additional appro- 
priations were spread out as under— 


OG A RE ¥ 4,725,000 BOD Gress, yar a= #8 8,000,000 
BOBS 9 os. < tm ¥11,926,000 BOS Omrdy etanas toe ¥88,000,000 
UL Te A or racncrs ¥68,657,000 


This total of ¥261,308,000, added to the ¥26,000,000 previously sanctioned, gives a 
total of ¥287,308,000 for the whole programme of replacement as against the ¥320,000,000 
originally demanded. 

+ Vide the British official publication, ‘‘ Fleets (The British Empire and Foreign Coun- 
tries),"" 1928 edition. The figures quoted above include only vessels which have not yet 
reached the age limit, which is 20 years for capital ships and cruisers, 16 for destroyers, 
and 12 for submarines. 
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which might reasonably be anticipated on the Asiatic 
mainland near-by,” and the possibility of its participation in 
other theatres of war does not appear to be contemplated. 

III. The Air Force, not an independent body but 
split in two—one half forming a branch of the Army and 
the other half belonging to the Navy—though much 
improved in recent years, is still inadequately provided with 
machines and pilots, and tends to form a weak link in 
Japan’s defence system.* Its comparative weakness, more- 
over, appears to discount any aggressive intentions. 

By the end of 1929 the Naval Air Force—now con- 
sisting of thirteen and a half flight squadrons (chitai) of 
sixteen machines each (of which eight are in reserve) — 
plans to have a strength of seventeen flight squadrons as 
shore establishment,t together with the aircraft tenders 
““Wakamiya”’ and “Hosho,” and the carriers, “* Akagi” 
and ‘“‘Kaga,’”’ each with their complements of machines, 
while a third carrier of 27,000 tons will be added by 1932.4 

By 1931 the Military Air Force—now comprising 
eighteen companies, varying in number of machines 
according to whether fighting, bombing, or reconnaisance— 
will have a total strength of twenty-six companies organised 
as eight regiments (rentai), together with two balloon 
companies. 

Even with all this contemplated increase in air 
strength, Japan will certainly not be in a position to carry 
out an aerial invasion of any distant territory. 

All these facts help to shew the false reasoning of those 
who see—or imagine they see—a threat to Australia or to 
America in Japan’s armaments. The real explanation 
undoubtedly lies in the fact that, as Dr. Ingram Bryan in 
his “Japan From Within” puts it, Japan is determined, 


* The Japanese naval view, however, is that, unless hostile aircraft carriers can come 
within 200 or 250 miles of the Japanese coast-line, an air raid on the country is out of 
the question, so the best anti-aircraft defence is a force of auxiliary warcraft strong enough 
to prevent enemy naval units from approaching within that distance. 


+ Though 17 flight squadrons are projected, the necessary appsopriations have not yet 
been sanctioned. 


t Under the Washington Agreement, Japan is allowed to build up to a total of 81,000 
tons of carriers of over 10,000 tons. 
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out of ““. . . imperative economic necessity,” to “.. 


become supreme in the political and commercial world ef 
Eastern Asia,” and wishes to be in a position to hold off any 
Power which threatens to interfere with her affairs in those 
parts. 

Menetica and the other Powers forced Japan, against 
her will, to come out of her seclusion seventy years ago, 
and, moreover, taught her all the tricks of the trade. 
“Japan,” as one of her delegates to the meeting of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu in 1925 said, in 
somewhat cynical vein, “ . learned her lesson unwillingly 
but learned it well; but just as she was getting really skilful 
at the game of grab, the other Powers, most of whom had 
all they wanted anyway, suddenly had an access of virtue 
and called the game off.’’* 

Realising the trend of the times, Japan saw that it 
was inadvisable to press for a continuance of the game; but, 
as land grabbing had been ruled out, she felt that the next 
best thing was to put herself in a position to ensure that she 
could obtain the supplies she required, even if she could not 
obtain the territory supplying them. To do this she had to 
take steps to guard against outside interference of any kind. 
The size, composition, and training of her fighting forces 
enable her to do this, and they appear to be based on this 
principle. 


* To put it more bluntly, they had come to realise that economic imperialism, under 
the altruistic guise of helping backward countries to open up communications and develop 
their natural resources, was far cheaper and more effective than bare-faccd territorial agres- 
sion. Japan has, since then, come to the same conclusion. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BEARING ON TRADE AND FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


EVENTY years ago Japan was as little known to the 
S outside world as is Tibet at the present day. The 
arrival of Commodore Perry in 1853, demanding 
the opening up of the country to commerce, was resented 
deeply by its rulers, but they soon saw that refusal to comply 
with this request was impossible, and that, if they were to 
avoid the fate of so many other Asiatic races, the best course 
to be followed was that of studying and mastering the art 
of war as practised by the European and American nations, 
who had used their knowledge of it to subdue those who 
opposed their wishes. 


For a period of some 250 years prior to the arrival of 
Perry, Japan’s policy had been to cut herself off from all 
intercourse with the western world, the only exception to 
this rule being that a handful of Dutch merchants was 
allowed to live on an island lying off the town of Nagasaki, 
and to trade with the native inhabitants of the country. 

When at last the western Powers arrived with their 
warships, demanding that Japan should open her doors to 
foreign trade, strenuous, though ineffective, efforts were 
made to stand out against these demands. 

For centuries past, Japan had prided herself on the 
possession of a privileged military class, the samurai, 
renowned for their bravery, their skill at arms, and their 
hardiness. During the 250 years of her self-imposed seclu- 
sion, these martial qualities were maintained at a high 
standard; but, being out of touch with the great advances 
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which had been made by western science, it was soon found, 
when finally she was forced to come out of her seclusion, 
that courage and a proud spirit were, by themselves, no 
match against the modern weapons and methods of warfare 
which this scientific knowledge had enabled the western 
nations to develop. It is to Japan’s credit that her quick 
perception of the solution of how to overcome her handicap 
in this respect, and the rapidity with which she set about 
rectifying her defects, enabled her, within the short space 
of half a century, to raise herself from the position of a 
virtually unknown and unheeded medizval State to that of 
a first-class Power with world-wide influence. 


For a few years she was stubborn, and it is on record 
that one young samurai, who was destined to become the 
father of Japan’s modern army and to exercise an 
outstanding influence on the future of his country, was so 
convinced at first that bravery by itself was sufficient to 
overcome the power of the western “barbarians,” that he 
swam out to Perry’s flag-ship with his sword in his teeth, 
intending to fight the whole ship’s company single-handed. 
This man was Yamagata, who died but recently (1922); 
but during the interval that had elapsed between the time 
of the incident related above and the date of his death, he 
had learned his lesson and had helped to place his country 
in the position of a first class Power, with an army and navy 
capable of more than holding their own against the nations 
of the west. Commander-in-Chief, Marshal, and three 
times Prime Minister, he rose to princely rank, and, at the 
time of his death, was the greatest power in the land and 
his word was law. 


Just as, in more recent years, the aerial activities of 
Germany over London and other towns in England had the 
effect of stiffening the British in their determination to 
overcome the Germans at all costs, so also did the bombard- 
ments, of Kagoshima in 1863 by British naval forces, and of 
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Shimonoseki in the following year by the combined fleets 
of the Treaty Powers, further Japan’s resolve to take every 
possible step to insure that, never again would she lay herself 
open to the possibility of a recurrence of such incidents. 

With the restoration of the Emperor to power in 1868, 
a national army was formed from the armed retainers of the 
numerous feudal lords, and four years later a military 
mission was engaged from France to arm, organise, and 
train the land forces of Japan on modern lines. German 
instructors were subsequently called in in place of the French, 
and by 1894, an army, capable of defeating the large, but 
unwieldly, forces of China, had become an established fact. 
Ten years later an enlarged edition of this army was able 
to bring Russia to terms acceptable to the victor, and to 
increase the size of the Japanese Empire.* 

Simultaneously with the building up of a modern 
army Japan had, with the help of British instructors, 
obtained for herself a navy which, by 1921, had expanded 
to such an extent that it had come to be regarded as a 
menace by the very nation which had, less than seventy 
years before, sent Perry with his fleet to demand the opening 
of Japan to foreign trade. 

From what has been written above it will be seen that 
it was the Western Powers’ insistence on the opening of 
trade relations with her that led to Japan’s building up the 
powerful armed forces which she possesses to-day. There is, 
indeed, not a little irony in the fact that, had it not been 
for this insistence, the vexed questions of immigration and 
of armament competition, which have, in recent years, been 
the two main points of friction between Japan and America, 
are both directly traceable to the action of the United States 
in sending Perry to force Japan to trade with her; while, 
although these two matters have been settled, at any rate for 
the time being, trade rivalry in China looms up as yet 
another cause of possible friction between the two countries 


* For a more detailed account of the Japanese Army and its history, see the present 
writer's ‘‘ Military Side of Japanese Life,"’ pp. 291-304, published by Constable & Co., 1924. 
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in the future. In view, therefore, of the important bearing 
that the question of trade has had on Japan’s armed forces 
in the past and will continue to have in the future, it may be 
well to consider briefly the attitude of the country towards 
trade in general. 


Prior to Perry’s arrival, the common people of Japan 
had been divided into four classes, the members of each 
being as much separated from those of the others as are 
those of the various castes which exist in India at the present 
time. Soldiers, farmers, artisans, and merchants; these, and 
in this order of priority, were the castes into which the people 
were divided. The merchants were the lowest in the social 
scale, and those who engaged in commerce were, accordingly, 
held in but little respect. 


The only foreigners, other than Chinese, allowed into 
the country during the period of self-imposed seclusion were, 
as already noted, the Dutch. In order to retain this privilege, 
these traders from Holland had to put up with insults which 
were only borne by them on account of the lucrative business 
which they would have had to forego if they did not do so. 
Little as was the respect which the Japanese accorded to 
their own merchants, the disdain in which they held the 
Dutch for putting up with such insults knew no bounds. 
When, therefore, Perry arrived with the establishment of 
trade relations as his main objective, it was hardly surprising 
that the majority of Japanese looked on him and his 
countrymen in much the same way as they regarded the 
Dutch. The other western nations, which followed 
America’s example in demanding commercial treaties, were 
similarly regarded with scorn for the same reason, and the 
fact that the first foreign merchants who arrived after the 
conclusion of these treaties included a number of the 
adventurer type hardly tended to reassure Japan as to the 
honesty of their intentions. 


Two and a half centuries previously Japan had adopted 
the policy of seclusion on account of the conviction, which 
events had forced upon her, that the policy of the western 
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nations was to obtain new territory by first sending out 
missionaries to convert the people, then to send merchants 
to capture trade, and finally to despatch armies to seize and 
subdue the country coveted by them. 


The disdain in which she held her own commercial 
class; the well-founded fear of foreign merchants being the 
fore-runners of invading armies; the scorn with which the 
Dutch traders were regarded; the fact that the demands of 
America and the other western nations were for trade 
privileges; and the dishonesty of so many of the foreign 
adventurers who arrived after the conclusion of the 
commercial treaties;—all these things tended to make the 


Japanese either disdainful or suspicious of commerce. They 


can hardly be blamed, therefore, for their initial hostility 
towards those who forced their country to open its gates 
to trade. 


Nevertheless, just as the German Emperor found to 
his cost that the “‘ nation of shop-keepers”’ was capable of 
defeating him and his armies, so also did the Japanese soon 
learn that, however much they might despise commercial 
business, it was as essential to engage in trade as it was to 
have an army and a navy to safeguard the independence of 
their country. 


Having learned this lesson, Japan set about building up 
her factories, her merchant marine, and industries of all 
kinds. As a result, she has, within little more than half a 
century, turned very considerably from an agricultural to 
an industrial nation, and has important trade relations with 
all the leading countries in the World. She has, however, 
one great handicap and that is her dependence on outside 
sources for the supplies of raw material, without which her 
factories must remain idle and her people starve. In this 
scarcity of material resources is to be found the germ of 


much of the friction and misunderstanding with other 


nations that have arisen from time to time in the past; for 
either she must find room in other lands for her surplus 


a 
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population, or she must have freer access to as much raw 
material as is required to provide all her people with work 
and a living. 

Had it not been for her former policy of seclusion 
from the rest of the World, it is quite conceivable that she 
might now be in possession of Australia, in which case she 
would not be faced with the present problem of how to 
dispose of her surplus population. As it was, however, 
Britain stepped in while Japan slept, and now Japan is 
virtually unable even to send her emigrants to that continent. 
Similarly the Pacific coasts of Canada and the United States 
are closed to her as an outlet for her surplus population. 
They might migrate to Manchuria, Mongolia, or Siberia, 
where vast areas, awaiting colonisation and development, 
still exist, and where they would find no immigration restric- 
tions; but the climate in those parts does not attract the 
settler from Japan, and, owing to his higher standard of 
living, the Japanese labourer is unable to compete with the 
native worker. The congested state of most other places 
bordering on the Pacific holds out little or no prospect 
to Japan for colonial expansion in that direction. 
Consequently, unless she is out to seek a quarrel, it would 
appear as though she must resign herself to easing matters 
as best she can by means of economic expansion rather than 
by emigration, and this is what she is, in fact, now setting 
out todo. Briefly stated, the present policy is:—(1) To buy 
raw materials abroad, (2) To turn it into the manufactured 
article in her own country, thereby providing employment 
for her own people, (3) To find and develop foreign 
markets for the goods thus produced. 

If the facts were properly known, it would probably 
be found that, with the possible exception of further 
territorial expansion, this solution of her difficulties is the 
one that does, in truth, appeal to Japan more than any 
other, as it entails no loss of population to her, whereas, by 
emigration to America and other countries, she loses control 
over a large number of her people. She may protest 
against the regulations imposed by the United States 
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prohibiting the naturalisation of Japanese subjects as 
American citizens, and the entry of immigrants from 
Japan; but this is not done from any desire to have her 
people change their allegiance from herself to another 
country, but because she objects to the principle of the law . 
on account of the implications of inferiority involved by its 
ruling. 

What Japan would really like as a solution to her 
difficulties would be to obtain economic control over North 
China, Manchuria, and Mongolia, and, better still, over 
the Siberian Littoral as well. The famous Twenty-One 
Demands, which she delivered to China in 1915, envisaged 
some such state of affairs in regard to the first three, and her 
initial unwillingness to return Shantung to the neighbouring 
republic, after taking it from Germany in 1914, was largely 
due to her strong desire to retain the economic control of 
that wealthy province. Much the same was true in regard 
to her attitude towards Eastern Siberia prior to her evacua- 
tion of that territory in 1922, and her diplomatic struggle 
with the Soviet Government on the question of Northern 
Saghalien up to the time when, in 1925, the two countries 
bound themselves by treaty, was in no small measure due to 
economic reasons in the form of oil, a raw material of which 
Japan stands in great need. 

Unfortunately for Japan, she has, in the past, found 
herself baulked in her desire for economic control in the Far 
East by the insistence of the western Powers in general, and 
of America in particular, on the principle of the Open Door 
policy in China, and this is another matter for resentment 
by her.* America not only refuses to receive her 
emigrants, thereby barring one of the possible ways by which 
she might help to solve her population problem, but, in 
addition, insists on this Open Door policy in the Far East, 
and thereby obstructs her economic expansion on the Asiatic 
mainland. Right or wrong, it is little wonder that there are 
not a few Japanese who regard the United States as 


* As Nicholas Roosevelt, in ‘‘ The Restless Pacific,’ puts it, the Japanese regard 
America as ‘‘a selfish meddler, interfering unreasonably with Japan’s natural aspirations.” 
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hypocritical in her protestations. On professedly altruistic 
grounds she insists on the Open Door in China, as it is to 
her advantage to do so, yet she adopts a Closed Door policy 
in South America by her Munro Doctrine, and shuts out 
Japanese and other Asiatics from her own country. So far 
as Japan is concerned it is rather like screwing down a safety 
valve, as it prevents her from easing her position by sending 
her population abroad, and to some extent hinders her from 
easing it by the expedient of providing them with work in 
their own country on raw material obtained elsewhere. 
There are those who consider that this state of affairs cannot 
continue indefinitely, and that, unless Japan can either 
obtain a freer hand in the Far East or else be afforded an 
opening for the disposal of her surplus population, the 
future will be fraught with dangerous possibilities. 


It may be argued, and there are some who aver it, that, 
as America is her best customer, Japan would never risk a 
war with her. It is to be hoped that they are right; but 
those who hold this view should remember that a similar 
theory was formerly held by many people in regard to 
England and Germany, and that subsequent events proved 
them to be mistaken. 


Happily for the peace of the Pacific and of the World 
in general, Japan has, up to now, always possessed statesmen 
who have had, not only the ability to foresee the disastrous 
consequences of precipitate action, but also the moral 
courage to stand up to their convictions, despite the greatest 
opposition from their own countrymen, the more hot-headed 
of whom have, in more than one instance in the past, 
resorted to extreme measures in order to rid the country of 
a statesman whom they considered to be a traitor for 
refusing to sanction warlike operations. 


In 1919 and 1920 anti-American feeling in the 
Japanese army and the nation at large was rising rapidly, 
and it was only the timely holding of the Washington Con- 
ference in 1921 that prevented the outbreak of war. Both 
nations were piling up armaments at a rate which could not 
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have gone on much longer, and the feelings in Japanese 
naval and military circles, as well as amongst the civilian 
population, were such that a war with America would have 
been welcomed with enthusiasm. In addition to these causes 
of friction, there were the growing trade rivalry in China and 
several minor questions which served to increase the resent- 
ment felt in Japan. 


Japanese statesmen did their best to curb the ever- 
increasing irritation felt by their countrymen, but even they 
would probably have had to give way if America had decided 
to carry out the fortification of Guam and the Philippines, 
and the construction of first class naval bases in those two 
islands. Great efforts were being made by American naval 
and military experts to have these fortification schemes 
carried out, because they felt that, unless this was done, their 
possessions in that part of the Pacific were at the mercy of 
Japan or of any other Power that might wish to seize them. 
On the other hand Japan felt that, provided matters 
remained in statu quo, she was safe from attack by America, 
whose nearest naval base was at Pearl Harbour, more than 
three thousand miles away. If, however, bases had been 
constructed in Guam and the Philippines, the whole 
strategical situation would have been altered, and Japan 
would have been open to attack from these two points. 


From a military point of view, the feelings of both 
Japan and America on this question were natural, but it was 
equally natural that, in view of the tension existing between 
the two countries at that time, if once construction of these 
fortifications had been begun, Japan might well have 
regarded it as a casus belli, and war would have been 
inevitable. 


Fortunately, however, the Washington Conference was 
convened in time to prevent such a disaster to the peace of 
the World, and the main causes of friction were removed. 
Relations between the two countries at once became more 
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cordial and, as a result of America’s help and sympathy at 
the time of the great earthquake, were as good as they had 
ever been when the year 1923 came to an end. 


Matters continued in this way until May of the 
following year, when the American Senate introduced new 
immigration laws which Japan, not unnaturally, considered 
to be a direct insult to her national pride.* An anti- 
American feeling was thereby created amongst all classes of 
Japanese, and soon became as bitter as ever it had been in 
the year immediately preceding the Washington Conference. 


If conditions had been the same as they were in 1921, 
the situation might well have become dangerous, but partial 
disarmament had taken place since then, and the Japanese 
economic situation had been seriously affected in the mean- 
time by the results of the earthquake in the previous 
September. Moreover, the agreements reached at Washing- 
ton by the delegates of the principal Powers represented 
there were still in force. Much, therefore, as Japan might 
have wished to avenge the insult offered to her by the 
American Senate, she could not have risked bearing the 
onus of responsibility with which she would have been 
saddled if she had decided to go to war. Nevertheless, the 
feeling in Japan in the summer of 1924 was such that 
matters might well have been brought to a head by a mob 
assault on American citizens in retaliation for the reported 
lynching of Japanese subjects in California. | Mob 
psychology is difficult to control, and if retaliations of this 
kind had taken place, a situation fraught with the gravest 
‘ consequences might quite conceivably have arisen. 


* The better type of Japanese fully realises the problem with which Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and America are faced in the matter of immigration, and, although he may regret 
that restrictions are made by these countries, he understands the necessity and _ therefore 
bears no grudge. What he does resent is the emphasis laid on the colour question by the 
policy of ‘‘a White Australia,’"’ and by the wording of the 1924 immigration law in the 
case of the United States. In the latter instance it is not so much the law itself as the 
wording of it that causes resentment. It is, in fact, worded in a way that would cause 
affront to any self-respecting nation, and is doubly resented by a first-class Power with the 
sensitiveness of the Japanese. That the more thinking Americans realise this, and regret 
the action of their Senate in passing the new law, was exemplified at the time by the 
action taken by Mr. Cyrus Woods, the U.S. Ambassador to Tokyo, who resigned his 
position by way of protest. 
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Time, however, is a great healer, and although, as can 
be seen by the writings of even the most friendly Japanese 
critics of America, Japan still feels deeply the blow dealt to 
her pride by the Immigration Law, friendship and cordiality 
between the two nations have been restored and the thought 
of war has sunk into oblivion, except in the minds of a few 
perfervid reactionaries and super-nationalists, whose opinions 
carry but little weight amongst the masses of the people in 
normal times; and so far as potential enemies are concerned, 
Soviet Russia has, in the past few years, partly usurped the 
place formerly occupied by the United States in the minds 
of the people at large and of those responsible for the safety 
of the Japanese Empire. 


Apart from anything else, however, the huge expanse 
of water which separates Japan and the United States makes 
it unlikely—one might almost say impossible—that either 
country would aim at carrying out operations in the Home- 
land of the other, though the Philippines, it is true, are 
almost as vulnerable now as they were in 1898 when 
America seized them from Spain. One of the lessons of 
that war was that oversea territory can be captured with 
comparative ease by an enemy in a position to command 
the local seas, and no one will deny that, in a war between 
Japan and America, the former would be in much the 
same positive vis a vis the Philippines and Guam as was 
America in 1898 in regard to Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines. 


In the Spanish-American War American naval forces 
had no great difficulty in defeating the weak and ill-equipped 
Spanish squadron under Admiral Cervera, which was sent 
to Santiago. As a result of this defeat, the garrison of Cuba 
was cut off from their own country and forced to surrender. 
Similarly, in her wars with China and Russia, Japan’s 
victories were largely due to her ability to retain command 
of the local seas, and one can recall numerous other instances 


s 
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of war which have been won by the side which held 
command of the seas, owing to the great advantages 
conferred thereby. 


An American fleet based on Manila would be able to 
put up a better fight against Japanese naval forces than 
Admiral Cervera did against Admiral Sampson in 1898; 
but, owing to the great distance separating Guam and the 
Philippines from the nearest American naval base, the 
strategical position in those waters would be all in favour of 
the Japanese. Nevertheless, the statesmen of Japan fully 
realise that the financial condition of their country, and her 
dependence on outside sources for all the raw material most 
required to provide her with the necessary sinews of war, 
would be bound to militate against her in the long run, if 
such a war continued for any length of time. One can, 
therefore, depend upon it that they will never plunge their 
country into any war with a nation possessing the almost 
limitless resources of money and material that America has, 
unless the honour and safety of Japan are definitely 
threatened. 


It must, however, be borne in mind that the Japanese 
Army, which is an important factor, is brought up on the 
principles enunciated in the writings of Clausewitz. One of 
these is that ‘‘a small State which is involved in a contest 
with a very superior Power, and foresees that each year its 
position will become worse,” should ‘* make use of the time 
when the situation is farthest from the worse,” if it considers 
war to be inevitable. The small State in this position is 
advised to attack.* 


Acting on this principle, Japan declared war on Russia 
in 1904, and as there is, even now, a not inconsiderable body 
of public opinion in Japan which believes that war with 
America is inevitable sooner or later, there are not lacking 


* In 1919 and 1920 the present writer, whilst attached to the Japanese Army, heard 
the opinion expressed that the sooner Japan fought America the better, as otherwise America 
might join the League of Nations, in which case three months notice would have to be 
given before hostilities could be opened, and this would be fatal to Japan, whose only chance 
of success lay in a sudden, rapid blow. 
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those who consider that possibly her statesmen may merely 
be biding their time till “‘the situation is farthest from the 
worse,” though the likelihood of this is extremely remote. 


From some of the statements made above, it may 
perhaps be thought that, apart from the statesmen, the 
Japanese people are, as a whole, aggressive. To one who 
has had the opportunity of living in the closest contact with 
them, however, the impression gained is that, far from this 
being the case, Japan, in so far as her armed forces are 
concerned, is merely taking the necessary steps to safeguard 
her own independence and to look after the safety and 
welfare of her people, just as Great Britain, or any other 
self-respecting nation, would do if she were faced with 
similar problems. 


Moreover, there has, of late years, been a growing 
tendency on the part of the Japanese people at large to 
demand a reduction in the size of their fighting forces in 
general and of their Army in particular, the chief supporters 
of this anti-military movement being the vernacular Press. 
The man-power of the land forces has, as a result of this 
agitation, been reduced very considerably.* 


Unfortunately for the Japanese, one of their 
characteristics is that they show themselves to the worst 
advantage when they feel that they are being looked upon 
as inferiors. In their attempts to show that they are not 
prepared to be treated as such, they are apt to adopt an 
aggressive attitude. This is particularly noticeable when the 
colour question is brought to the fore, as they know that, 
despite assertions to the contrary, the white races consider 
themselves to be superior to all others, and Japanese resent 
‘this air of superiority very deeply. Europeans and 
Americans are apt to antagonise Japanese from the start, 
either by treating them as though they were inferior or by 
putting on patronising airs, and they, in their turn, dislike 
the attitude which the Japanese thereupon adopt. With a 


* Vide pp. 107 et seg. 
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little mutual understanding each would be able to avoid 
hurting the susceptibilities of the other, and half the present 
cause of distrust and dislike would be done away with. 


As an example of the truth of this statement one can 
point to the British system of sending Army officers to 
Japan to study the language and to carry out periods of 
attachment to Japanese military units.* Whilst performing 
these duties they are brought into the closest contact with 
Japanese officers and others, and are thus enabled to obtain 
a first-hand knowledge of their outlook on the problems of 
the day. A mutual understanding grows up, and it is 
noteworthy that, in consequence of this, these officers form 
close friendships with their Japanese brothers-in-arms, and 
are generally to be found standing up for the Japanese when 
others, who do not understand the Japanese viewpoint, are 
abusing them. 


The people of Japan have their good and their bad 
points just as Americans and Europeans have, but what is 
needed is that each should have a better understanding of 
the other. If this object could be attained, it would be found 
of great advantage to everyone concerned, and half the 
causes of friction would be removed. 


* See p. 96. 


CHAPTER V. 
RANDOM NOTES ON JAPAN AND HER ARMY. 


(1) On Japanese Army Life. 


OR military conscription purposes Japan is divided 

into permanent divisional and regimental areas, and, 

except in war time or in cases to be mentioned later, 
each division and every unit of each division is stationed 
permanently in one place. 


With the exception of the Guards’ Division, each 
division is designated numerically from 1st to 20th., except 
that the 13th, 15th, 17th, and 18th are lacking* The 20th 
is stationed permanently in Korea, as is also the 19th, and 
from the remaining fourteen Line Divisions one is sent to 
Manchuria and relieved every other year, whilst four 
independent cavalry brigades and four heavy field artillery 
brigades complete the main field force available for active 
service. In addition to this, there is a permanent 
independent garrison in Formosa consisting of two infantry 
regiments and certain artillery units. 


From this it will be seen that a Japanese officer has a 
chance, even in peace time, to serve under conditions varying 
from the almost Arctic severity of the Manchurian, Korean, 
or Northern Japan winter climates to the semi-tropical heat 
of Southern Formosa. Up to the time that he attains his 
captaincy, he generally carries out his service with the same 
unit, and therefore sees but little of the conditions outside 
his own regimental manceuvre area; but as soon as he has 


* These four divisions were scrapped in 1925. Vide pp. 109-110. 
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risen to the command of a company, he is liable, and likely, 
to be sent to some other unit. From then onward his 
transfers become more frequent, and he is afforded: an 
opportunity to soldier in various parts of Japan itself and of 
the Japanese Empire. The man in the ranks, on the other 
hand, has to serve his period of Colour Service, and to do 
his reservist training, in the same unit, and, unless it so 
happens that the Division to which he belongs is sent off to 
Manchuria, or on Active Service, he has to carry out all his 
military training in one place. 

As it may be of interest to learn something of Japanese 
Army life, an attempt will be made to shew how its officers 
and men live under normal circumstances. For purposes of 
illustration, therefore, an infantry regiment will be the unit 
selected. 

As has already been shewn, every unit has a permanent 
station. In the case of an infantry regiment this unit is 
organised on the three-battalion basis, the whole regiment in 
normal times being quartered in the same barracks in its 
own particular peace station. In Korea, Manchuria, and 
Formosa, regiments are split up, but in the case of Japan 
itself, the unit, so far as the question of quarters is 
concerned, is the regiment. 

Japanese barracks are generally two-storied buildings, 
the men of each company being quartered in a separate 
building, consisting of sleeping quarters and the company 
office. 

Officers, except those on orderly duties, live out of 
barracks and have to find their own quarters, though they 
have a Mess building in which they have to take their 
mid-day meal, unless they are out on manceuvres or field 
training. 

The Officers’ Mess, however, is very different from its 
British counterpart, and is somewhat barn-like in appearance. 
It has its Mess Room and Ante-Room, but both are 
furnished on the simplest lines. The former is generally 
devoid of mural decorations and has white-washed walls. If 
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anything is hanging on them it is generally nothing more 
than a large framed piece of parchment, on which are 
inscribed a few Chinese ideographs in the form of an 
appropriate military axiom or admonition to be loyal to 
Emperor and Country. These texts have generally been 
penned by some former regimental commander or famous 
general connected with the regiment, and are highly prized. 

The floor of the Mess Room is of wooden planks, 
uncovered by carpets or matting of any kind. Running 
down the length of the room are three long wooden tables, 
one to each battalion, while at the head of the room is a 
rather shorter wooden table for the use of the Regimental 
Headquarters officers and the battalion commanders. No 
Mess plate or linen is on these tables and nothing but wooden 
benches are provided for seating purposes. 

The food is as simple as the room itself, and consists 
only of a large bowl of rice for each officer, a cup of green 
tea, and a plate of Japanese pickles, with some smoked fish, 
fried bean paste, or other such comestible. 

The meal is commenced punctually at 12.00 noon, and 
only five or ten minutes are allowed for eating it. As soon 
as it is over, and before the officers return to their duties, 
one of those present is generally called upon to give a short 
lecture on Interior Economy, Field Training, or some other 
military subject. The officer who is thus called upon to 
speak is not necessarily a senior officer, and may, in fact, 
be a recently-joined subaltern; but no matter what his rank 
or length of service may be, his brother officers listen closely 
to what he has to say. 

The Japanese soldier, whether he be a commissioned 
officer or a first year conscript, is taught from the outset 
that he is expected to inure himself to hardships of all kinds 
and to live a spartan life. The simplicity of food and the 
lack of ornamentation in the Officer’s Mess are merely 
examples of this teaching. 

In the Japanese colonial possessions and in Hokkaido, 
the most northern island of Japan itself, the Officers’ Mess 
Rooms are not quite so puritanically severe in appearance, 
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and, moreover, in these places the officers are provided with 
special quarters in barracks; but in other respects the same 
somewhat spartan-like training is carried out. 


Neither the officer nor the soldier obtains much in the 
way of relaxation, and little or no time is devoted to games 
such as are played in our own Army. Great keenness, 
however, is shewn by officers in fencing and by the men in 
bayonet fighting, and these two forms of exercise occupy 
much the same place in Japanese regimental life as do 
football, cricket, or boxing in British regiments. Jujitsu 
and wrestling are also practised a fair amount, but not to the 
same extent as fencing and bayonet fighting.* 


Japanese fencing is carried out with a two-handed 
bamboo sword, and consists mainly of cutting. The point 
is seldom used. It is an excellent form of exercise and very 
interesting to watch. Body armour of lacquered wood, iron 
grill mask, and gauntlets are worn by the fencers and are 
certainly required. 


One of the methods used for inuring officers to hard- 
ships is the practice of making them attend barracks in 
mid-winter daily at 5.00 a.m. for an hour of this fencing. 


With a similar object in view, the Japanese soldier is 
forbidden to wear gloves, even when on sentry duty in 
mid-winter, and infantry regiments, and corresponding 
units of other Arms, are made to carry out what are known 
as setcha kogun or ‘“‘ snow marches.” These, as a rule, take 
place about the end of January or first week in February, 
when the weather is at its coldest, and generally last four 
or five days. During that time mountain warfare is carried 
out in the snow-covered hills, and the troops have to bivouac 
out in the open at night time. 


The main object of this is, of course, to accustom both 
officers and men to the cold; and a somewhat similar scheme 
is carried out in mid-summer, when troops are sent off on 


* The reader who may be interested to learn more about these military pastimes should 
turn to F, M. Harrison's ‘‘ Fighting Spirit of Japan,’’ published by Fisher, Unwin, 1913. 
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long and strenuous marches in the heat of the day in order 
to accustom them to heat. No head protection, other than 
that of the Service cap, is permitted on these or on any other 
occasions. 


In these, and in many other ways the Japanese Army 
is trained to endure extremes of temperature, to simplicity 
of living, and to hardships of all kinds. This training, 
combined with the keenness shewn by all ranks in their work, 
gives to the Japanese nation an army whose personnel may 
be equalled, but hardly excelled, by the land forces of any 
other Power. Though lacking in that smartness which is 
normally associated with first class troops, their training, 
their discipline, and their powers of endurance can only be 
appreciated properly by those who have carried out a period 
of attachment with one of their units. 

The Japanese soldier is called upon to serve a period 
of two years, less forty days, with the Colours,* during which 
time he carries out a pre-arranged programme of training 
divided into definite terms of so many weeks each. At the 
end of each term an inspection is carried out by the com- 
mander of the Division to which his unit belongs. These 
inspections are carried out with great thoroughness, and both 
officers and men are criticised freely. 


The first term of Conscript Service commences in 
January of each year, and the first six months are spent in 
preliminary training in barracks. 


Company officers are not, in peace time, given their 
own platoons to command, but each is detailed to supervise 
one particular phase of the soldier’s training. One subaltern, 
for example, is in charge of recruit drill, another looks after 
the training in musketry, whilst a third supervises the training 
in communication work, and so on. 

The Japanese lay great stress on the importance of 
inculcating what they call the soldierly spirit, and great 
attention is paid to training both officers and men to observe 
the seven “‘ military virtues” of Loyalty, Valour, Patriotism, 


* See pp. 169-170 regarding further reduction of service. \ 
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Obedience, Humility, Morality and Honour. With this end 


in view, special lectures are given frequently, examples being 
taken from the lives of ancient warriors, national heroes, 
and others to shew the importance of these particular 
qualities. Other methods adopted include taking the Con- 
scripts to places of historical interest; the personal influence 
of officers and N.C.O.’s; nailing up texts in: the barrack 
rooms on the subject of a soldier’s duties to his Emperor 
and Country; and holding ceremonial parades on occasions 
such as the Emperor’s birthday or the anniversary of some 
particular battle. On the Emperor’s birthday parade, both 
officers and men have to make obeisance to the portraits of 
Their Imperial Majesties, and on all ceremonial parades great 
respect is paid to the Regimental Colours. Normally, the 
latter are kept furled in the Regimental Commander’s office 
with a sentry on guard over them, and they always accom- 
pany the regiment when it goes off on manceuvres or on 
Active Service. 

The winter months are generally spent in training on 
the barrack square and in the neighbourhood of the barracks, 
but towards the end of June the regiment goes into camp 
for two or three weeks, to carry out company training. 
This is followed by battalion, regimental, brigade, and 
divisional training, culminating in the autumn manceuvres, 
in which anything from two to eight divisions may be 
employed. 

Japanese manceuvres are very strenuous and include a 
great deal of long distance marching. A march of from 
thirty to forty miles in a day is not uncommon, and the 
powers of endurance, both of officers and men on these 
occasions, are noteworthy. The number of men who fall 
out on the march is exceedingly small, and an officer who 
does so considers it a terrible disgrace. In one known case 
an officer, who had fallen out from sheer exhaustion, com- 
mitted suicide by the old Japanese method of harakiri, or 
stomach-slitting, in order to wipe out what he considered an 
irretrievable disgrace. 
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The Japanese, no matter what his profession may be, 
takes matters of this kind very much to heart, and in recent 
years more than one suicide has taken place in the Army 
with the object of atoning for some disgrace, real or 
imaginary. The unforgiveable offence, however, in the eyes 
of the Japanese Army is to be made a prisoner of war, and 
the fact that so many prisoners were captured by the various 
belligerent armies during the late war received much adverse 
comment and tended to lower the white races in their eyes. 


(2) On The Attitude Towards Other Armies 


““O wad some power the giftie gi’e us 
To see oorsel’es as ithers see us.” 


The Japanese officer is an excellent fellow when you 
come to know him, but, like all his countrymen, he is apt 
to regard himself and his nation as being amongst the chosen 
people. His courtesy forbids him to tell you that he 
considers himself a better man than you, or that his nation 
is far superior to your own, but in his heart of hearts he 
undoubtedly think so. 


In this respect he is not unlike his British counterpart, 
who takes it for granted that he and his country are as good 
as any and better than most. The fact nevertheless remains 
that, however admirable this particular trait may be, it is a 
characteristic that should not be encouraged too far. We 
ourselves have suffered more than once in the past from 
under-estimating the qualities of our enemies, and other 
nations have done the same. 


Japan would be well advised to take this lesson to heart, 
as she is apt to regard her victories over China in 1894 and 
Russia in 1905 as proofs that she is capable of defeating any ~ 
nation with whom she may come into conflict. No one will 
deny her right to be proud of these two achievements, but 
she should bear in mind that courage and efficiency, 
especially in modern warfare, are not by themselves sufficient 
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to ensure victory over one’s enemies, though, as contributory 
factors, they are of immense value. The late War shewed in 
no uncertain manner the vast importance, not only of 
mechanical means in warfare, but also of an uninterrupted 
supply of raw materials for the manufacture of the 
mechanical appliances used, and of food, clothing and 
articles of all kinds for both the men at the Front and the 
civilian population in the Homeland. 


Japan has the misfortune to be very ill-provided with 
supplies of the raw materials most essential in times of peace 
and doubly so in the event of war. Iron and steel, cotton 
and wool, all have to be imported, as also does most of the 
oil for ‘wi Navy. Many other essential items could be added 
to the list of imports which she is forced to obtain from 
abroad, but few of them are of such vital importance as the 
five mentioned. 

The slightly contemptuous attitude on the part of the 
Japanese towards the fighting capabilities and stamina of 
other nations is not entirely novel. It was well ingrained 
even before the arrival of Perry and his “black ships” 
seventy years ago, and, even though the bombardments of 
Kagoshima and Shimonoseki taught them to have a healthy 
respect for the weapons of the West, they never gave up the 
belief that, man for man, they themselves were superior to 
all others in martial qualities. In fact, just as the Germans, 
half a century later, ascribed the victory of the Allies to 
economic pressure rather than to any superiority on the field 
of battle, so also did the men of Satsuma and Choshu 
refuse to credit their victors with being evel their equals as 
fighters, but considered that their own defeat was due 
entirely to the unfairness of their enemies in using weapons 
which they themselves did not possess. It is, in fact, on 
record that, even in the internal fighting between the forces 
of the Shogun and those of the unruly clansmen in the 
*sixties of last century, both sides continued for some time to 
regard the modern weapons of those days as unfitting for 
samurai to use, and rifles were denounced as being the 


weapons of cowards. Consequently, although the Govern- 
8 
© 
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ment had purchased as many as 300,000 rifles, only 
10,000 men of the Shogun’s forces were found willing to 
use them; and in the civil war of 1864 between the Shogunate 
and the Choshu Clan, there were many on both sides who 
used bows, arrows, and swords in preference to rifles, and 
continued to employ the tactics of their forefathers rather 
than adopt the new drill. 

That this contempt for the rifle continued for some 
years after the Restoration of 1868 is shown by the fact 
that, in the Satsuma Rebellion, which broke out nine years 
later, the men of the newly-formed Imperial Japanese Army 
suffered more casualties from sword cuts than from bullet 
wounds. 


This attitude of mind, in regarding new weapons and 
new methods with contempt, is perhaps comparable with the 
disgust expressed by the French in the Napoleonic Wars 
when Wellington first adopted the principle of getting his 
troops to make use of cover whenever circumstances 
permitted, instead of exposing themselves unnecessarily. 
Such a break from the military practices and etiquette of the 
past was considered highly reprehensible and almost 
amounting to cowardice; and much the same feelings as 
these were aroused in the bosoms of the Japanese samurai 
regarding the use of the rifle.* 

Eventually, of course, the Japanese adopted both the 
rifle and the new methods of warfare, which they soon 
mastered under the efficient tuition of their French and 
German instructors; yet even to this day this inherent initial 
contempt and dislike for new weapons and types of warfare 
are clearly visible to those who have had the opportunity to 
be brought into close contact with the military life and 
thought of Japan. Thus we find that even to-day the 
Japanese officer is taught, on manceuvres and in field 
training, to lead his men in the attack with his sword drawn, 


* In this same connection it may be permissible to cecall the story of the Maori 
chieftain who, on receiving a consignment of rifles, desired to test their efficacy. As, how- 
ever, he considered they would give his men an unfair advantage over their adversaries, he 
insisted on dividing the consignment with the chieftain whom he was about to attack. 
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and the Regimental Colours are carried into action. The 
very suggestion that both swords and colours should be 
discarded on such occasions in regarded almost as heresy. 


Similarly, it may be said, massed attacks against machine 
gun positions were in vogue up to as recently as 1919, and 
the comparative disregard for, and lack of interest in, tanks, 
gas, and other military innovations of recent years, was one 
of the points that impressed itself most firmly upon the 
present writer when, a year later, he had the good fortune 
to carry out a six-months’ course at the Japanese Infantry 


School.* 


In commenting thus on the slightly contemptuous 
attitude of no small number of Japanese officers towards 
military innovations and towards the fighting qualities of 
other armies, it is not without interest to note the sentiment 
expressed by one of the foreign journals of Yokohama in 
the early days of outside intercourse with Japan. In 
describing the journey of ‘the late Emperor Meiji from 
Kyoto to Tokyo in 1869, this paper referred to the troops 
accompanying him on that historic occasion in the following 
terms:— 


“Japanese soldiers as compared with ours look 
insignificant, weak, mean, and paltry. It is certain that the 
British Grenadier regards them with ineffable contempt; 
and it is probable that they are conscious of their inferiority. 
That these feelings should be perpetuated is the best thing 
for all of us; for if our people are thoroughly confident of 
their ability to beat Japanese at any odds, and the Japanese 
preserve a wholesome awe of our soldiers, the chance of our 
ever coming into conflict is a very small one.” 

Commenting on this passage, the late Mr. Black, in his 
“Young Japan” (published fourteen years later, namely 
1883) wrote:— 

‘““This may have been the feeling of any one who 
witnessed the procession; and it is likely that at that time 
there existed, in the mind of Japanese soldiers, a wholesome 


* See also pp, 115-116 regarding gas warfare and shrapnel helmets. 
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respect for the prowess of foreigners. If so, it is fast passing 
away; and twelve years of foreign drill and experience of 
foreign arms and ammunition, have brought the soldiers 
themselves, their officers, and the public journalists, to the 
conclusion that they are the equals of those who taught them 
all they know, but whom they will persist in believing to be 
their natural enemies.’’* 


From the earliest times up to the present day, therefore, 
it is clear that the Japanese have regarded themselves as at 
least the military equals of any country in the world, and, 
on the whole, superior in fighting qualities to all. The 
victories over China and Russia merely helped to strengthen 
them in this belief, and, as noted elsewhere, the seeming lack 
of stamina in the armies of the Western nations, as allegedly 
evidenced by the large number of prisoners taken during the 
Great War, added still further to the Japanese belief in their 
own superiority. 

It should not, however, be inferred, from what has been 
written above, that the Japanese, either soldier or civilian, 
are unfriendly to foreigners. Articles in newspapers or 
magazines written in an anti-foreign strain are not 
uncommon, it is true; and, thanks largely to the very wrong 
impression regarding the morals of the men and women of 
the Western nations conveyed by the floods of second-rate 
and highly-spiced cinematograph films imported from 
Europe and America, there is a tendency on the part of the 
less educated classes to lose much of their former respect 
for the so-called ‘‘ white’ races; but taken on the whole the 
people of Japan are well disposed toward foreigners as 
individuals, and are always ready to bestow their friendship 
and hospitality upon them. 

The frequent anti-foreign outbursts of a section of the 
Japanese press of to-day are comparable to that “ persistence 
in believing foreigners to be the natural enemies of the 
country,” to which Mr. Black referred forty-five years ago, 
and both of these phenomena may be regarded as traceable 


* Black’s ‘‘ Young Japan.’’ Vol. II. p, 235. 
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to the inherent belief that Western nations, baulked in their 
desires of seventy years ago to bring Japan under their 
control in the same way as they had done to most other 
eastern countries and states, are determined to do all they 
can to prevent any further expansion or development on 
her part. 


That, consciously or unconsciously, this feeling exists 
in the minds of many Japanese to this day must be clear to 
anyone who studies the speeches and writings of Japanese 
publicists; and the veteran journalist, Mr. Motosada Zumoto, 
in the course of a paper entitled “ Japan and the Pan- 
Asiatic Movement,” read by him at Geneva on September 
Ist, 1926, and published since then in pamphlet form, 
practically acknowledged this when, in an attempt to explain 
his country’s motive in presenting the Twenty-One Demands 
to China in 1915, he said:— 


““The motive force in this case was the old fear of 
European aggression, ingrained in our very nature as the 
result of the past fifty years’ experience of foreign relations. 
The World War had only just begun, and it was impossible 
to foresee exactly how it would terminate. The sponsors of 
the treaty thought that, whatsoever might be the way in 
which the War might end, the result would most probably be 
increased European imperialism in all directions, but 
particularly in Eastern Asia. It was to be prepared against 
such danger that they sought to strengthen our position in 
China and present the latter’s falling an easy prey to 
Occidental ambition. You may rightly blame these men 
for their short-sightedness and errors of judgement, but they 
do not deserve the charges of wanton aggression and land 
hunger which have been freely hurled at them. Their aim 
was essentially defensive. They fancied dangers which, as 
the event proved, were not destined to materialise, but which 
the whole course of the past history, as it pertained to the 
relationship between East and West, certainly did not tend 
to make incredible.” 
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There may be some who will question this explanation; 
but, quite apart from whether or not it would bear close 
examination, the point is that it brings out quite clearly the 
underlying suspicion of the Japanese people regarding the 
intention of the countries of the West; and, in connection 
with this, it may be opportune to recall that the underlying 
motive behind Japan’s decision to provide herself with a 
modern army and navy was, from the very outset, her desire 
to retain her independence and to keep the Western nations 
at a respectful distance. 

Despite this inherent suspicion of western motives, 
however, the people as a whole are, as noted elsewhere, 
friendly and hospitable by nature, though their pride of 
country is apt to make them regard all foreigners with a 
slightly contemptuous tolerance, which is, on occasion, barely 
concealed by their inborn courtesy. 

So far as the Army is concerned, it is an undeniable fact 
that, despite the friendship and courtesy shown by Japanese 
officers to individual British officers attached to military 
units in Japan, their opinion of the British Army is not as 
high as it might be, as they cannot conceive that an army 
which devotes so much of its time to games and sports; 
which gives its officers such (to them) liberal spells of leave; 
and which puts so much belief in “‘ spit and polish,” can be 
a really efficient fighting force. The apparent levity and 
seeming lack of seriousness so frequently shown by British 
officers towards their profession adds yet further to this 
incredulity on the part of the Japanese. } 

Similarly the American Army comes in for a certain 
amount of mild contempt, as the high rate of pay, compared 
with what their own officers and men receive, is regarded as 
proof that it is the dollar, and not the honour of serving 
their country, that serves as the main inducement to all 
ranks. 

The Germany Army, on the other hand, has always 
been regarded with great respect, and although the French 
have now rather superseded them in the foremost military 
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place in the eyes of the Japanese, the high esteem in which 
the Germans were held in days gone by has not by any means 
vanished, even though it may have undergone some 
temporary diminution. 


(3) On Discipline And Crime. 


Two points on which British officers who have made a 
first hand study of the Japanese Army almost invariably 
comment favourably are the discipline and the scarcity of 
crime. The system of Seishin Kyoiku or “‘inculcation of 
the soldierly spirit,” which is such a feature in their method 
of training the men, is probably one of the main reasons 
for this desirable condition of affairs. The insistence, 
under the old feudal system, on absolute obedience to the 
heads of families, of communities, and of clans, is also 
undoubtedly a contributory cause, and is closely interwoven 
with this Seishin Kydiku. 

Even as far back as 1875, when the Japanese Army of 
to-day was in its infancy, the excellent discipline of the 
Japanese soldier was noted by a foreign observer, Mr. House, 
who accompanied the punitive force which was sent to 
Formosa in the spring of that year to exact retribution for 
the murder of Japanese seamen, who had been wrecked on 
the island. In the course of a pamphlet entitled ‘“* The 
Japanese Expedition to Formosa,’ Mr. House, after 
narrating certain incidents in this campaign in which, “in 
spite of their discomforts, not a sound of complaint was 
heard from any source,” and after affirming that “if they 
had been surrounded by every luxury they could not have 
been more cheerful or in brighter humour,” wrote:— 

“Here is the real discipline of the Japanese soldier— 
that which he himself exercises over his own temper, and 
which enables him, like his countrymen generally, to show 
high qualities of endurance and fortitude, not alone in 
danger, to which he is constitutionally indifferent, but on 
occasion of personal distress or of grave anxiety and suspense 
such as few Western people can meet with equanimity.” 
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That this expression of opinion, penned fifty odd years 
ago, holds good to-day, is born out by the personal 
observations of foreign officers attached to Japanese military 
units in more recent years. 

Nearly sixty years have passed since feudalism was 
abolished in Japan, but during the many centuries it was 
in force, it moulded the character of the people in such a 
way that its effects, especially in the country districts of 
Japan, are still easily traceable. From highest to lowest, 
from childhood to old age, the Japanese are taught that 
the community is everything and the individual nothing. 
This teaching very naturally has its effect on the young 
conscript called up for Service and is a great aid to good 
discipline. 

Unfortunately the spirit of industrialism is having its 
ill effects on Japan as on every other country, and it is an 
acknowledged fact that the discipline of the troops recruited 
from the large industrial towns, such as Osaka and Tokyo, 
is not so good as is that of the units raised in the country 
districts. As, however, the bulk of the men are, even now, 
drawn from the agricultural rather than from the industrial 
population, the discipline of the Army as a whole is still of 
a high order. Moreover, owing to this tendency on the part 
of the men in the city units to be less amenable to discipline 
than are their brothers from the country, greater care is 
generally observed in the selection of their officers and 
especially of the commanders of the higher organizations— 
the brigades and divisions. This is particularly noticeable 
in the case of the 4th (Osaka) Division, whose commander 
is generally selected from amongst the most promising 
general officers for his tact, his popularity, and his ability 
to maintain discipline. 

The conduct of the troops in Tokyo and elsewhere at 
the time of the great earthquake of 1923 amply demonstrated 
the high degree of discipline, not only of the Army as a 
whole but especially of the units recruited from the capital 
city of the Empire. Had it not been for the quiet, efficient 
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manner in which the military at once took over control of 
the situation, matters would have been very much worse 
than they were. No more eloquent testimony to their 
discipline could have been afforded than that no one was 
louder in their praise than was the vernacular Press which 
had, but a short time before, been carrying out a virulent 
anti-military campaign. Similarly, members of the foreign 
community, who normally had but little good to say for the 
Army, freely acknowledged the relief that they felt as soon 
as the Military took control of the situation, and spoke very 
highly of the efficient, yet unostentatious, manner in which 
the soldiers performed their duties. At Yokohama, where 
there were no troops at the time of the quake, looting and 
murder took place and chaos reigned for a week or more; 
but in Tokyo, in spite of the vast area destroyed, order was 
restored by the troops within a very short time of this terrible 
catastrophe, and, moreover, was restored with the minimum 
of repressive measures. 

Although the Japanese Army can boast of a high 
state of discipline, it must not be imagined that cases of 
indiscipline or of crime never occur. Recorded cases are, 
undoubtedly, comparatively rare, but this is partly due to the 
fact that “minor” crimes, such as we have in our own 
Army, are not classified as such amongst the Japanese 
military forces and are generally overlooked. In the case of 
drunkenness, for instance, a soldier has to be properly drunk 
and not merely convivial before any notice is taken, unless, 
of course, he is on duty. Even so, one seldom sees a soldier 
the worse for liquor, except in the case of Tokyo or Osaka 
units, and even in these two instances it is comparatively 
rare, except on a holiday or special festive occasion, such as 
the New Year.* 

To come onto parade unshaven, or to have their boots 
or buttons unpolished, is not a punishable offence in the 
Japanese Army— in fact, both officers and men often go for 


* A movement for the enforcement of prohibition among soldiers and students under 
25 years of age is at present on foot, and a Bill to that effect is probably to be introduced 
shortly. 
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a week or more without a shave, and are apt to consider it 
somewhat effeminate to take too much notice of their facial 
appearance. To the casual foreign observer, therefore, the 
first impression is one of slovenliness, and this is deepened 
by the fact that on the march there is no attempt to keep 
step, except when marching at attention. Nevertheless, 
their arms and accountrements are always well kept, and, in 
spite of their not keeping step on the march, ranks are kept 
closed up well and, as noted elsewhere,* cases of falling out 
on the march or of lagging are very scarce, even though a 
march of thirty or forty miles in a day is not by any means 
unusual. 

As “minor” crimes go unpunished, and as stealing is 
an almost unknown offence, it can truly be said that crime 
in the Japanese Army is scarce. As a result of this, the 
holding of Orderly Room for the trial of offenders is a rare 
occurrence instead of a daily affliction on regimental officers. 

The main offences for which officers keep a look out are 
those of political controversy and the smuggling of books 
into barracks. Both of these are strictly forbidden, and, if 
a soldier wishes to read any book, other than a text book or 
other publication of a strictly military nature, he has to 
submit it first for the approval of his company commander, 
who retains it if he considers it to contain anything of a 
political or immoral nature. 

Even if a man commits a crime, it is seldom that he is 
punished if it is his first offence, unless it is considered to be 
of a very bad kind, as, for example, stealing from a comrade, 
in which case he may receive several months imprisonment 
for even a small amount of money. 

The reason for this leniency is that one of the 
characteristics of the Japanese is that they take matters very 
much to heart, and are apt to brood over a punishment to 
such an extent that they become morose and not 


* See p. 145. 
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infrequently resort to suicide. Knowing this feature in the 
psychological outfit of their own countrymen, officers always 
avoid meting out punishment if they consider that adomoni- 
tion alone will suffice. 


That the Japanese, as a nation, are patriotic, is not to 
be gainsaid, and probably this fact should also be included 
in the contributory reasons for the comparative lack of 
crime in their Army, as it is undoubtedly an aid to the 
formation of a strong esprit de corps; but it is not by any 
means the sole cause. Patriotism is, in fact, a comparatively 
new phase in Japan, as must be readily admitted by anyone 
who has studied Japanese history; it is, in fact, an expansion 
of the former spirit of loyalty to their chieftains, which 
animated the lowliest retainer in the days of feudalism, 
when clan fought clan without any particular thought of 
country. It was only with the opening up of Japan to 
intercourse with the outside world in the second half of last 
century, and with the subsequent restoration of the Emperor 
to temporal power in 1868, that the clans and the people at 
large became linked together as a solid unit, as they realised 
the force of the old adage that a house divided against itself 
cannot stand, and that, in order to retain their independence 
as a nation, it was essential for them to show a united front 
against all outside interference of any kind. It was only 
then that clan loyalty gave way to loyalty to Emperor and 
country, thereby laying the foundation for that spirit of 
Patriotism that has gained for itself so great a reputation 
amongst the western nations during the last thirty odd years. 


The spirit which animates the various units of the 
Japanese Army, and assists so much in keeping up the high 
standard of discipline and lack of crime, is probably more 
ascribable to the old teachings of loyalty to the clan and to 
the community than to the so-called patriotism of the present 
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day, the company taking the place of the community and 
the Regimental Commander is the present day substitute 
for the Chieftain or Daimyo of feudal times. 


(4) Grand Manceuvres And Training. 


The culminating event of the Japanese military year 
is the Grand Manceuvres in which, as a rule, some three or 
four divisions participate. 

These annual operations are staged with three main 
objects in view, one of these being to afford an endurance 
test for the troops taking part in them, another being to test 
the abilities of the higher commanders, whilst the third is 
to.show the local country folk something of the military 
machine which they are helping to support and in which 
many of their male relatives are serving, and thus to raise 
their martial ardour and patriotic fervour. 


The first of these objects is a very real test, as there is 
no mere “playing at soldiers” on Japanese military 
manceuvres. Hard, strenuous marching and _ counter- 
marching, attack and defence, with the minimum of rest and 
the meagrest of rations, are the lot of the participants. 


The second is also a good test, and upon the success 
or failure of the commanders to live up to the high 
standards demanded by the critical judges depends their 
chances of future promotion. 


As to the final objective, no one who has ever 
attended Japanese Grand Manceuvres can be left in doubt 
as to the utility and efficacy of these military displays, for the 
whole countryside for miles around turns out in full force 
to see the “fighting,” and every encouragement is given to 
enable as large a proportion of the local populace as possible, 
both young and old, male and female, to obtain a sight of 
this great spectacle. School children, both boys and girls, 
are given special holidays, and are taken by their teachers 
to points of vantage selected for them beforehand by the 
military authorities, and similar facilities are provided for 
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the members of the young men’s associations, the reservists’ 
associations, the Red Cross societies, and all those other 
hundred-and-one organizations so dear to the heart of the 
Japanese people, who join them in their thousands. 

Compared with present day British manceuvres, perhaps 
the most striking feature of those of the Japanese Army is 
the lack of progress in the matter of mechanisation’ 
Despite reports to the contrary, it was not until November, 
1926, that tanks were employed on Japanese Grand 
Manceuvres for the first time, and even then there were 
only some four or five old-type machines present. 

As for motor vehicles, such forms of traction are 
mainly conspicuous by their absence. Staff officers’ cars, 
despatch riders’ motor bicycles, and a few mobile radio sets 
mounted on motor lorries are to be seen, but second-line 
motor transport hardly exists—in fact, its organisation and 
existence are not, as a rule, even taken into consideration 
in the scheme of operations—and guns and howitzers are 
mainly horse-drawn. Admittedly, for reasons of economy, 
the question of transport is avoided purposely on Grand 
Manceuvres, but, quite apart from this, the deficiency of 
motor transport in the Japanese Army is an acknowledged 
fact. 

Two other points which strike a foreign observer very 
forcibly in regard to Japanese Grand Manceuvres are the 
absence of gas masks and shrapnel helmets, and the practice 
of carrying Regimental Colours into action. As noted else- 
where, masks and “tin hats” are said to be kept in store, 
ready for issuing, if necessary, on mobilization in the event 
of a war; but they are not included in the peace time 
equipment of the Japanese soldier, and none have been 
carried on any of the Grand Manceuvres up to date. No 
doubt this fact, if known to the British “* Tommy,” would 
make him envious of his Japanese brother-in-arms, for no 
one enjoys being burdened with either of these forms of 
protection. Nevertheless, in view of conditions in modern 
warfare, it seems a mistake on the part of the Japanese 
military authorities not to accustom the men to using them 
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in peace time. Failing this practice, they are likely to find it 
a considerable hardship if, and when, they are suddenly 
called upon to wear them in war time. 

The carrying of Regimental Colours on manceuvres like- 
wise seems unwise. Questioned, however, on this point, a 
Japanese officer replied that, in the event of a war, the real 
colours would not be taken into action, as they are too 
precious. He maintained however, that the presence of 
such a symbol, even if only a substitute, has such a 
stimulating effect on the men that a substitute for the colours 
would probably be carried, even on service, for display in 
time of special need. Tradition dies hard in the Japanese 
Army. 

Although, however, there are certain out-of-date 
features in Japanese Grand Manceuvres, considerable 
progress towards modernisation has been observable during 
the last two or three years. The employment of tanks, 
albeit on a small scale, on those held in November, 1926, 
is a case in point, whilst a still more conspicuous example is 
the great increase in the volume of machine gun fire. This 
latter is due to the recent introduction of light machine guns 
on the scale of seventy-two per infantry regiment of three 
battalions.* 


Other innovations include infantry guns, cavalry guns, 
mortars, and specially adapted anti-aircraft machine guns. 
The use of wireless has also been greatly extended of late, 
and there are noticeable improvements in the air arm. 


Nevertheless, judged by western standards, the 
Japanese Army is still some way behind the times in the 
matter of mechanical equipment and—which follows 
logically—in its training. In the tactical handling of the 
troops, for example, there seems to be a failure on the part 
of regimental officers to realise the power and capabilities of 
modern weapons, and the old pre-war doctrine of ‘‘ building 
up the firing line ” appears to be retained. 


* The scale is six per company. In peace time a battalion has only three companies, but 
a fourth is added on mobilisation. In peace time, therefore, a regiment has only fifty-four 
‘ight machine guns. 
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Apart from all this, however, the physical condition, 
the discipline, and the morale of the men are all of a very 
high order, as also is the training in so far as it goes. It 
may be, therefore, that the apparently backward state of the 
Japanese Army in the matter of training and preparation 
for mechanical warfare is due in part to the realisation that 
the only theatres of war in which it is ever likely to operate 
are those known to it already, over on the mainland of 
Asia. The terrain of Manchuria and the general conditions 
in those parts are very different from anything to be found 
in Europe, and they have been more carefully studied by, 
and are much better known to, the Japanese General Staff 
than to anyone else. The Japanese military authorities are, 
therefore, in the best position to judge as to what is required. 
The training needed for warfare in France or Flanders is 
unsuitable for operations on the North-West Frontier of 
India, and the same may be said in regard to training for 
fighting in Manchuria. It is probably due, therefore, to 
their realisation of this fact that the Japanese military 
authorities refuse to be deluded into imitating the training 
of western armies too closely, as it is not considered suitable 
for the conditions which they have in view. 


Leaving aside the question of training and the actual 
conduct of Japanese Grand Manceuvres, an interesting side- 
light is thrown on the changing conditions of the Japanese 
mind and thought by the attitude of the Press in the matter 
of reporting these annual operations. Whereas eight or ten 
years ago the leading papers devoted several columns daily 
to the progress of manceuvres each time they were held, only 
a few lines, tucked away in some out-of-the-way corner of an 
inner page, are to be found nowadays. True, the move- 
ments of the Emperor, who normally attends this great 
annual military event, are given prominence, and are 
reported in detail; but so far as the actual military operations 
are concerned, only very minor interest is evinced. This 
change seems to have been brought about partly by the 
wave of anti-militarism that has been sweeping over the 
country with increasing force for the past several years, 
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and partly by a growing tendency on the part of the 
people at large to give up the teaching of the old ethical 
code, which was such a source of strength to Japan in former 
days, in their quest for the material things of this world. 

As an indication of this increasing lack of interest in 
the Army and its doings, it is noteworthy that, out of one 
hundred and twelve Japanese Press representatives on the 
1925 manceuvres, only one was a retired officer, and, with 
the exception of one man who had served in the ranks as a 
*“One Year Volunteer,” none of the others, it was said, had 
had any military training or experience whatever, despite 
the fact that every Japanese male is liable for service as a 
conscript. Even the retired officer, a former infantry 
captain, was not a writer but a cinematooraph operator. In 
actual fact, therefore, not a single unit of the Japanese 
Press was represented by a military expert, and, in this 
connection, it may be added that the Japanese equivalent of 
the British ‘‘ Military Correspondent” is non-existent. 
Little wonder, therefore, that the reports on Grand 
Manceuvres, as given in the leading journals of Tokyo and 
Osaka, consist of nothing but the barest outline of the 
operations, with little or no details, explanations, or 
enlightening comments. 


(5) Japanese Literature On War And Diplomacy. 


Towards the end of 1925 an interesting review of 
General Bullard’s ‘‘ Personalities and Reminiscences of the 
War” appeared in the columns of the ‘‘ Christian Science 
Monitor.” It opened with these words:— 

“Nothing perhaps more completely illustrates the 
profound gulf which separates the American from the 
European professional soldier than the contrast between the 
wat books of American and European officers. Despite the 
vast library of Civil War narratives, it was left for a British 
officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Henderson, to write the single 
book which translated to Europeans the significant details 
of one of America’s greatest soldiers and of one of the 
world’s most considerable conflicts.” 
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Later on in the same review the writer, Mr. Frank 
Simonds, added:— 

*Tn so far as war is an exact study, the United States 
Army has never contributed largely to world discoveries, 
and neither its writings nor its practices have ever been 
regarded with that close scrutiny which Germans have 
directed at the French or even the Russian forces, and all 
Europe at the German. Indeed, so far as I can recall, 
America never has contributed a single professional military 
work which takes place with the classics of war.” 

All this is very true; yet, considering that the United 
States have never set themselves out to be a military nation, 
it is not so surprising as is the fact that, if “ Japan’ were 
substituted for ‘“‘ America” in the quotation given above, 
the words would be equally true in so far as military writings 
are concerned. 

Considering that Japan boasts of being a nation of 
warriors, and has frequently been accused of being under 
the thumb of its military leaders, it seems strange that it 
““. . . has never contributed a single professional military 
work which takes place with the classics of war.” Dr. Nitobe 
presented the world with his very readable, but, to some 
extent, misleading, work on ‘‘ Bushido,’’ ‘““ The Way of the 
Warrior,” and Lieutenant (now Colonel) Sakurai gave an 
interesting insight into the psychology of the Japanese 
soldier in his ‘‘ Nikudan’’ or ‘“‘ Human Bullets.” Neither 
of these books, however, can be regarded as contributing in 
the slightest degree to the world’s knowledge of the science 
of war, any more than did the fulminations of General Sato 
some seven or eight years ago, on the allegedly coming war 
between his country and the United States. 

America, though producing no standard military work 
on war, is, at least, able to point to Captain Mahan as a 
world-acknowledged exponent of the art of naval warfare; 
Germany has had its Clausewitz, Bernhardi, Ludendorff, and 
many other writers of standard military works; France can 
point to Foch and others, whilst Britain has produced 
Hamley and Henderson, to mention but two of the many 
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whose writings on the science of war command the respect of 
military students of all nations. Even China, whose present- 
day campaigns are largely Gilbertian, has in the past 
produced military writers whose doctrines have stood the 
test of two thousand years, as the writings of those ancient 
—albeit disreputable—warriors, Wu and Sun, prove full 
well; and, for that matter, the principles laid down in the 
Book of Joshua are not lacking in interest to students of war, 
whilst the writings of Julius Cesar are not without value to 
military students of the twentieth century. 


In view of these unquestionable facts, it seems all the 
more surprising that a military nation like Japan, with its 
great leaders of the past, such as Hideyoshi, Nobunaga, and 
Konishi, and its Oyama, Nogi, and Togo of more recent 
years, has never produced a standard work on the science of 
war, nor even has it been the creator of war books like those 
of Field Marshals Haig, French and Robertson, of the 
American Generals Allen and Bullard, or of the French, 
German, and other European war commanders. Apart from 
their naval and military text-books and such official histories 
as those of the Manchurian and Tsingtao campaigns, 
Japanese writers have, in fact, made no contributions to the 
world’s library of standard works, either on war as a science 
or on any one particular campaign. From the purely 
academic point of view this lack of such writings cannot but 
be regretted, as the world is left the poorer by their absence. 


This deficiency is probably attributable, for the most 
part, to the reticence of the Japanese as a race and of their 
military leaders in particular. Though inherently inquisitive 
themselves, and keen on the acquisition of knowledge, they 
have a rooted objection to sharing that knowledge with 
others. This is especially true in the case of naval and 
military matters, and is probably traceable to the secrecy with 
which, in days gone by, knowledge of the science of war 
was kept as a closed book to all but the privileged few. This 
idea of secrecy in such matters was imported, like many 
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other customs, from China, where, as the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Calthrop, in the introduction to his translation of 


“The Book of War,’’* tells us:— 


“Like other arts, mystery was formerly supposed to 
surround the art of war, a belief that was encouraged by the 
strategists.” 

With regard to this idea of veiling the science of war 
in mystery, it may perhaps be permissible to quote from the 
present writer’s “‘ Military Side of Japanese Life,” + in which 
it is written: 

““For many centuries it had been the custom for 
military leaders to treat the science of war in much the same 
way as the possessors of certain inventions at the present time 
guard the secrets of their manufacture. Military Science had, 
in fact, been passed on from father to son or from one 
military leader to his right hand man in a way that prevented 
the rules of war from becoming common property, and from 
this it came about that the generals of those days earned for 
themselves the respect born of the fact that they alone knew 
the secrets of their profession and that none but they had 
the ability to impart that knowledge to others.” 

Consciously or not, there can be little doubt that this 
ancient practice of enhancing their prestige by keeping their 
knowledge of the tricks of the trade to themselves still works 
its influence on the military leaders of Japan, who refrain, 
accordingly, from imparting their store of knowledge to the 
general public and to the world at large in book form. The 
institution, in recent years, of military magazines in Japan, 
has lead to the writing of articles of military interest by officers 
on the retired and active lists. These papers, however, have 
but a limited circulation, and the authors of the articles are 
mainly junior officers, though occasionally an article by some 
well-known naval or military commander appears in the 
columns of the public press. In time, therefore, it may be 
that this modest beginning may result in something more 


* Published by John Murray, London, 1908. 
+ Published by Messrs. Constable & Co., London, 1924. 
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noteworthy, and the world may yet be presented with a 
standard work on the science of war by a Japanese expert 
on the subject. 

This is no place to discuss the question of Japanese 
literature as a whole. There is, however, one other branch 
of literature, closely allied to that of military science and the 
art of war, the paucity of which is also a matter for regret, 
namely diplomatic memoirs. 

With the exception of ‘‘ The Secret Memoirs of Count 
Hayashi ’’—the publication of which caused something of a 
stir at the time—no detailed reminiscences of Japanese states- 
men have been translated into English, and but few have 
been published even in the Japanese language. It is said that 
the heirs of the late Count Mutsu are in possession of that 
able statesman’s memoirs, but they have never been made 
public. Then again it is understood that the present Marquis 
Komura is preparing a short brochure dealing with certain 
outstanding incidents in the life of his father, the famous 
Foreign Minister of Russo-Japanese War days, and that, when 
completed, he hopes to have it published simultaneously in 
English and Japanese. His initiative is worthy of praise, and 
it is to be hoped that others may be encouraged to follow his 
lead. 

Unfortunately, however, the Japanese Diplomatic 
Service imposes as great reticence on its members as the 
War and Navy Departments impose on the soldiers and 
sailors who have done so much to build up the Japanese 
Empire and to raise their country to the status of a First 
Class Power. 

Whilst fully appreciating the need of reticence in naval, 
military, and diplomatic affairs, there seems to be no reason 
why Japan should distrust the discretion of her statesmen 
or her naval and military leaders to avoid revealing anything 
of a secret nature any more than England or America, France, 
Germany, or Italy distrusts their own public servants. Lord 
Grey, Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir Rennell Rodd, and many 


other eminent British statesmen have all, within the last few 
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years, laid not only the British public but the world in 
general under a debt of gratitude for enlightening them on 
events which might otherwise have been hidden from them 
for ever; yet they give away nothing that might compromise 
their country in any way. Similarly Colonel House, Mr. 
Gerrard, and the late Mr. Walter Page have thrown an 
interesting light on international politics as seen from the 
American angle, whilst Monsieur Paléologue for France, 
Bismark and Ludendorff for Germany, and Barons Rosen 
and Witte for Russia, come naturally to one’s mind along 
with many other names too numerous to recount. 


A review of the “Memoirs of Field-Marshal Lord 
Grenfell,” which appeared in the Literary Supplement of 
“The Times” a year or two ago, after bestowing a due 
measure of praise on the book, ended with the words, ‘‘ The 
reader will lay down this volume with a feeling that the 
writer has time after time led him through the pleasant 
lanes of anecdotage to the door of some important dis- 
closure, and then walked calmly away leaving the secret still 
locked up.” 

No one will deny that it is annoying to be tantalised 
in this way; yet, as the reviewer of the book in question 
admitted, there was plenty of interesting matter in it, sufficient 
in itself to attract the reading public. If prominent western 
statesmen and soldiers can write their memoirs in such a way 
as to interest their readers whilst, at the same time, remaining 
models of discretion, there seems no reason to doubt that 
their Japanese “‘ opposite numbers” are capable of doing 
likewise. 

When it is considered what extraordinary changes were 
wrought in Japan during the lifetime of such men as the 
late Prince Ito, Marquis Inouye, or Marshal Yamagata, or of 
Iwakura, Okuma, Matsukata, and many others of equal 
eminence, it does indeed seem a matter for extreme regret 
that none of them attempted to publish their memoirs before 
death removed them from the scenes of their triumphs and 
activities. 
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Admittedly works of an ill-advised nature have been 
written by public men in Europe and America, books, for 
instance, such as Lord French’s “‘ 1914,” or Lord Bertie’s 
Diary, which cast unnecessary aspersions on living persons. 
Many people, in fact, contend that books of memoirs and 
reminiscences are bound to contain passages offensive to 
individual living persons if the whole inside truth of im- 
portant diplomatic, naval, or military transactions is to be 
given. This, however, is a mistaken idea, as offence of this 
nature can easily be avoided, even without detracting from 
the value of the revelations, if steps are taken to withhold 
publication until all the characters portrayed within the pages 
of such a work are dead. The example set by Lord Esher in 
this respect might be followed with advantage by others. 
That eminent statesman, with his first-hand knowledge of the 
inner side of most of the principle happenings in the World 
War, submitted his detailed account of all that took place to 
the British Museum for safe custody, his only instructions 
being that the sealed package containing these memoirs was 
to remain unopened for sixty years. The knowledge that all 
the leading characters portrayed in that historic document will 
be dead before this stipulated period is over has, it may be 
presumed, enabled him to write with perfect freedom and 
frankness, knowing that no one’s feelings can be hurt 
when finally his unbiassed revelations are made public. The 
Historical value of such a document will be immense. 


It is, of course, conceivable that some of Japan’s great 
statesmen of the past half century have, unknown to the 
general public, left similar memoirs behind them for future 
publication. If so, they are to be congratulated for their 
admirable foresight, and they are deserving of gratitude, not 
only from their own countrymen but also from the world at 
large, as such documents will be invaluable to the future 
historians of Japan and will be of great academic interest to 
all. 

If no such memoirs have been left, perhaps it is not too 
much to hope that some able Japanese historian will 
endeavour to collect and edit all available material whilst 
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there are still men living who can supplement it from personal 
acquaintance with the facts, and that translation of these 
works will be made available to the English-reading world 
where, it is safe to surmise, a far wider circulation and 
publicity will be assured for them than could ever be hoped 
for if they remain concealed under the cloak of the little- 
known Chinese script in which they would appear at the 
outset. 


(6) Military Training of Youths 


Although every Japanese male on reaching the 
age of seventeen is liable for military service, in actual 
Practice conscripts are not, as a rule, called up till 
twenty or later. Even then, only one in every six or 
seven is taken to serve with the Colours.* The remainder, 
other than those rejected as physically unfit or otherwise 
disqualified, are divided between the Conscript Reserve and 
the 2nd Levy of the National Army. Those taken for the 
former are required to replace casualties in the field armies 
in war time and nominally undergo 150 days’ training, 
though in actual practice the bulk of them receive no training 
at all in normal times.f Those allotted to the 2nd Levy have 
no military obligations, except in time of war, when they 
may, if necessary, be called up for training to replace 
casualties. Selection for each of these three forms of service 
is partly by ballot and partly by degree of physical fitness. 

When first the conscript system was inaugurated in 
Japan, in 1871, there was a great outcry, as the samurai 
class, who had hitherto held a monopoly in the supply of 
officers and men for military service, considered that, not only 
was it an infringement of their own exclusive privilege, but 
that it was impossible to make soldiers out of ordinary 


* The number attaining military age is about 600,000 yearly. 


+ Owing to the recent introduction of reduced service for those who have been through 
a course of pre-conscriptional training, not only are units left under strength for six months 
im the year, but also the training staff are left with less to do. It is possible therefore 
that advantage may be taken of this “‘ slack "’ period in future to call up a larger number 
of the Conscript Reserve for training. 
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civilians. Their gloomy forebodings with regard to the latter 
point, however, proved unfounded and practical proof was 
soon forthcoming that scientifically trained conscripts were 
more than a match for the ill-trained warriors of the samurai 
class. 

In making conscription apply to all classes of the people, 
it is probable that the authorities had a political, as well as a 
military object in view; for had it been confined to men of 
samurai birth, as many contended that it should be, the old 
class distinctions which, for social and political reasons the 
Government was so anxious to abolish, would have been 
perpetuated. By throwing the Army open to all classes 
equally, the final death-knell of a separate warrior class was 
therefore sounded. 

Since the commencement of the conscription system 
fifty-seven years ago, the period of service with the Colours 
has gradually been reduced from three years to two years, 
less forty days, and by the revised regulations of 1927, 
Colour Service for the bulk of infantrymen has been reduced 
to eighteen months, followed by five and a third years in 
the 1st Reserve and ten years in the 2nd Reserve.* 

To be entitled to this reduction in service, the conscript 
must first undergo a preliminary course of military training. 
To enable him to do this, two separate schemes have been 
drawn up by the military authorities during the past few 
years. One applies to youths who have left school. The 
other is for those who have selected to continue their studies 
beyond the age of compulsory education. 

Starting from May lst, 1925, every school of middle 
grade and upward has had a military officer on the active 
list attached to it, and students attending these institutions 
undergo a certain amount of preliminary training under his 
tuition. In certain specified instances this training is optional, 
while in others it is compulsory; but in either case those who 
undergo it and pass out successfully are entitled to a reduction 
in their term of service if called to the Colours. 


* It is from the 2nd Reserve that the reserve formations are brought into being in 
war time (Vide pp. 126 and 127). The Ist Reserve feeds the Active Army formations 
on mobilization and keeps them up to strength. 
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Starting from July 1st, 1926, a somewhat similar 
scheme has been inaugurated for the partial training of 
youths whose education ended on completion of the primary 
school course, the degree of education which is compulsory 
for all Japanese. Youths of this category can now, if they 
wish to do so, volunteer for preliminary military training 
under reservist officers and N.C.O.’s on reaching the age of 
sixteen and, provided that they put in 100 hours of this 
training per year for the subsequent four years, they too are 
entitled to a reduction in the period of Colour Service in the 
event of their being called up to serve, provided they have 
attained the necessary standard of efficiency and serve in an 
infantry unit. 


These two new schemes are of very considerable interest, 
as they have an important bearing on Japan’s preparedness 
for war; for it means that, although the size of the Standing 
Army has been reduced by four divisions and some 50,000 
men since 1922, and although the period of Colour Service 
has been reduced by over a year and, in the case of infantry, 
by as much as eighteen months, the nation’s part-trained 
reserves are rapidly being increased in number. Instead of 
some six men out of seven being entirely untrained, there 
will, in years to come, be but few men who have not learned 
the rudiments of military drill and science, and this will give 
Japan a most valuable asset in the way of reserves for use 
in war time. The educated classes, by which is meant those 
who continue their schooling beyond the period of com- 
pulsory education, will receive partial military training from 
officers on the active list under the scheme inaugurated in 
1925, while a large proportion of the remainder will receive 
it from reservist officers and N.C.O.’s under the scheme 
started in July, 1926. Those in the former category will 
form a useful nucleus for the supply of reserve officers and 
N.C.O.’s while those in the second category will afford 
good material for reserve rank and file. 

Two birds are thus killed with one stone. The period 
of Colour Service can be reduced and economies affected, 
and a large part-trained reserve can be built up with the 
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minimum of expenditure and inconvenience.* What, in 
some respects, is equally important is that the physical well- 
being of the male population will be improved by the 
military drill; discipline—often badly needed—will be 
instilled into the youth of the nation; and the bugbear of 
“ dangerous thoughts’ can be combated to some extent by 
the inculcation of proper respect for, and loyalty to, the 
Throne and those in authority. 

The importance attached to this last objective is well 
shown by the programme of training drawn up for the two 
categories, lectures on seishin kyoiku or “ spiritual train- 
ing,” occupying a prominent position in both. For this 
reason, if for no other, it would seem incorrect to regard 
this latest development in the realm of military training as 
being intended for aggression, though, looking at it from the 
purely academic point of view, it would be interesting to 
know how much value would be given to this new semi- 
trained reserve by the sub-committee at Geneva in working 
out Japan’s potential military strength for purposes of 
limiting armaments. 

One other point worth considering is the question of 
patriotism as displayed by the large number of youths 
volunteering for preliminary training. Many people main- 
tain that the much vaunted spirit of patriotism, which is 
supposed to make all Japanese males so anxious to be 
selected for service with the colours, is merely a myth or, at 
best, a thing of the past. Those who hold this view will 
probably try to account for the large number of volunteers 
who have come forward under the new scheme by saying 
that, far from their enrolment being due to patriotic motives, 
the main incentive was the inducement of having their 
period of Colour Service cut down, if subsequently 
conscripted. 

If this view is correct, it can only be said that the 
Japanese as a race are greater gamblers than normally they 
are credited with being, for, as stated elsewhere, only about 


* Reduction in the term of Colour Service will also, presumably, result in more mea 
being passed through the ranks and, therefore, will increase the number of trained reserves. 
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one man in every six or seven is ever made to serve with the 
colours, even though all are liable to be called up. Some 
authorities put the proportion as low as one in ten; but, even 
taking the more conservative estimate, this means that, if 
the only incentive of these half million or more young men* 
is a desire to have the period of their potential conscript 
service cut down by two or three months, they are gambling 
on a 7 to 1 chance. A few, there may be, who are willing 
to take these long odds and to do four years of preliminary 
training on the off chance of the odds going against them, 
but it seems unlikely that the whole five hundred thousand, 
or even a large percentage of this number, have enrolled 
themselves for this reason and none other. It seems more 
likely that the main motive for the majority must be sought 
elsewhere, and the most probable source seems to be in their 
latent patriotism. Other factors may be at work, too, but 
there is little doubt that the spirit of patriotism has a very 
distinct bearing on it, as it is difficult to account for it in any 
other way. 

The scheme inaugurated in 1925 in the higher schools 
and colleges, though nominally voluntary, had an element 
of compulsion about it, as the school authorities were, and 
are, in a position to exercise a certain amount of moral 
persuasion. Patriotism might have but little to do with the 
motive leading to the enrolment of students under that 
scheme; but the case of the new scheme inaugurated on 
July 1st, 1926, is very different, as the lads enrolled under it 
are all independent of school superiors. The majority of 
them belong to the poorer classes and come of humble stock, 
and the fact that they have come forward in such large 
numbers appears to be but one more instance confirming the 
truth of the contention that no section of the Japanese nation 
is more patriotic than the lower classes. 


* This is roughly the figure quoted in the various ‘' Year Books’’ for the number under- 
going preliminary training. 


CHAPTER VI. 


KOREA’S PART IN THE SCHEME OF NATIONAL 
DEFENCE. 


(1) The Korean Frontier Districts 
\ROM a map of the Korean peninsula it will be seen 


that the land frontier runs more or less diagonally 

from the mouth of the Yalu on the north-west to 
the mouth of the Tumen on the north-east, the sources of 
these two rivers having a common watershed in Hakutozan 
(Chinese, Shan Yan), better known to Europeans as the 
‘Ever White Mountains. The Yalu is about 500 miles in 
length, while the Tumen is rather less than 200 miles long. 
The sources of these two rivers are separated by some fifteen 
or twenty’ miles of wild, mountainous country. Although, 
therefore, the direct distance from east to west is only about 
350 miles, the actual length of frontier line to be guarded is 
just about double that amount.* 

The Yalu is spanned near its mouth by a fine steel- 
girder railway bridge, nearly three-quarters of a mile in 
length, connecting the Korean frontier town of Shingishu 
with Antung on the Manchurian side of the border, and 
forming an important link in the overland route from Japan 
to Peking via Korea. 

With the exception of a recently constructed light 
railway, which crosses the Tumen at Kamisambo, this is the 
only place at which the frontier line is crossed by rail, and 
between these two points lie several hundreds of miles of 


* 813 miles according to official reckoning. 
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wild, forbidding, mountain masses, the scene of frequent 
raids by Manchurian bandits and Korean malcontents, intent 
on causing the maximum amount of trouble and annoyance 
to the Japanese who now administer the peninsula.* 

Except for the ten or twelve miles nearest the mouth of 
the Tumen, the whole of the frontier line is bounded by 
Manchurian territory. The short strip which forms the 
exception is the one point of direct contact on the mainland 
of Asia between the Japanese Empire and Soviet Russia. 

When war broke out between these two Powers in 1904, 
a Russian force at once crossed the frontier at that point, 
some of the troops advancing as far as Joshin, 160 miles 
south; but, like the Japanese armies of Hideyoshi, which 
had invaded the north-eastern provinces of Korea from the 
south just three centuries previously, they found the country 
inhospitable, whilst the topographical features offered almost 
insurmountable difficulties to the movement of troops and 
transport. Happily for the Russians, however, they met 
with little or no resistance, as the main fighting was confined 
to the north-western provinces. 

Belgium has often been called the cockpit of Europe, 
and Korea might well be designated by some such term in 
relation to the Far East. During the last 1500 years she has 
suffered successive invasions by Chinese, Mongols, Manchus, 
and Japanese, the two principal invasions having been those 
of the great Kublai Khan in the 13th century and of Hide- 
yoshi’s armies at the close of the 16th century. In more 
recent years the peninsula has been the scene of the opening 
stages of the wars between Japan and China, and of the 
former with Russia. 

In all these wars and invasions the main fighting has 
taken place in the north-western provinces, where the 
topographical features of the country are the best adapted 
to warfare. Considerable fighting took place in the north- 
east at the time of Hideyoshi’s invasion, but it was of the 
guerilla variety, and Kato, the general in command of the 


* More than one thousand “‘ border incidents’’ were recorded in 1923. Later figures 
appear to be unobtainable. 
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Japanese forces operating in that district, suffered heavily 
from the mountainous and roadless nature of the country 
as well as from the severe climatic conditions which his men 
had to face. 

An interesting point about this campaign, which may 
be noted in passing, was that the two armies despatched to 
Korea by Hideyoshi were commanded by Konishi, an 
ardent Christian, and Kato, an almost fanatical Buddhist. 
Both of these men proved themselves to be able com- 
manders; but, owing to their differences in religious 
outlook, they were never able to work in harmony. Most 
of Konishi’s men were, like their leader, Christians, whilst 
Kato’s army was composed almost entirely of Buddhists, 
and the enmity between the men of the two forces was so 
great that it was found advisable to keep them apart. Lots 
were, accordingly, drawn and, as a result, Kato’s army was 
sent to subdue the north-east whilst Konishi and his troops 
carried out the main operations of the campaign in the 
north-west. 

It was shortly after the conclusion of this war that, for 
reasons which need not be given here, civil war broke out in 
Japan, and Kato and Konishi found themselves ranged on 
opposite sides. After heavy fighting at Sekigahara, 
Konishi’s forces were defeated and many of his men, 
preferring death to surrender, killed themselves. Konishi, 
however, being a Christian, refused to take his own life and 
consequently suffered decapitation on November 6th, 1600. 

Up to the time that Japan annexed Korea in 1910, 
the country had, for centuries past, suffered not only from 
invasions and civil wars, but also from gross misgovernment 
and perpetual intrigue. As always happens in such cases, 
it was the unfortunate peasant class who suffered most, and 
it was largely due to centuries of oppression that the Korean 
people gradually came to lose their sense of self-respect and 
became listless and apathetic. The natives of the frontier 
provinces of Phyong An (Japanese—Heian) and Ham 
Gyong (Japanese—Kankyo), however, never sank so 

eeply under misgovernment as did the rest of their 
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countrymen, and it says a great deal for the people of 
Phyong An, the north-western province, that, in spite of 
their territory being the chief sufferer from the successive 
wars and invasions, they always managed to recover from 
the effects. 

Ham Gyong, the north-eastern province, is a 
particularly wild and forbidding district. In former times 
it provided the best recruits for the Korean forces, the 
climatic conditions and topographical features of this part 
of the country playing an important part in making its 
people brave and hardy. As tiger, bear, leopard, wild boar, 
and big game of all kinds abounded in the thickly wooded 
hills, constant vigilance and skill were required on the part 
of the native inhabitants in order to save their lives from 
this ever-present danger, a fact which tended still further to 
increase their military efficiency. 

Big game is still plentiful in that part of Korea, though 
the opening up of the country by the Japanese has tended 
to drive it further inland. Excellent sport is available for 
anyone with the time and money to spare, though lack of 
accommodation and severe climatic conditions in this wild 
country act as deterrents to many would-be sportsmen. 

In the more remote districts tigers are still sufficiently 
plentiful for it to be said that the Korean hunts the tiger for 
one half of the year whilst the tiger hunts the Korean for 
the remaining six months. 

Until half a century ago Korea was a hermit kingdom, 
unknown to the outside world except as a geographical 
name. With the exception of a few Jesuit missionaries, 
most of whom had entered the country in disguise by means 
of the land frontier to the north, no foreigners had visited 
the peninsula. The conditions in the interior were there- 
fore even less known than are those of Tibet at the present 
day. Japan, which had been in a similar state only twenty 
yeats previously, was the first country to insist on Korea’s 
abandoning her seclusion, which thereby came to an end in 
the ’seventies of last century. 
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Some twenty years later Japan went to war with China 
in order to clarify the somewhat ambiguous situation 
existing in Korea in regard to the question of suzerainty. 
This was in 1894 and, although Japan gained the victory 
over her large but weak neighbour, she soon found herself 
threatened by a more powerful one, namely Russia. 

Without going into any great detail, it will be sufficient 
to recall how, in the closing years of last century, Russia’s 
actions in Manchuria and on the Korean frontier shewed all 
too clearly that Japan would soon be forced to resort to 
arms in order to safeguard her own independence unless, 
by diplomacy, she could induce Russia to put a stop to her 
aggressive attitude. 

Korea had been a source of anxiety to Japan ever 
since the time that Kublai Khan and his Mongol hordes 
had used it as a base of operations against her. Both of his 
attempts to invade the Island Empire had proved unsuccess- 
ful, but Japan feared, with good reason, that the inability 
of Korea to defend herself merely acted as an incentive to 
other powers to follow the example set by Kublai Khan, 
and to use Korea as a base of attack against her. 

Following on the murder of the Korean Queen in 
1895, the King, a weak and feckless individual, had fled to 
the Russian Legation for protection, which he was duly 
given. The Russian Minister, not slow to see the 
advantages thereby offered, played upon his sense of 
gratitude for the protection afforded him, and induced the 
King to grant numerous concessions to Russian merchants 
and others. One of the most valuable concessions thus 
granted was the right to exploit the vast timber tracts in the 
upper reaches of the Yalu. 

Work on these great virgin forests was soon started, 
but the country was wild and rugged and the workmen were 
subject to attacks both from wild beasts and bandits. 
Russian troops were, therefore, sent to protect their country- 
men working in these concessions, and, not content with 
this, forts and guns were erected on both banks of the river, 
and indications that these were meant to be of a permanent 
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nature, and that in due course the whole of Korea was 
likely to come under Russian control, were not lacking. It 
was this state of affairs that finally led Japan to declare war 
in 1904, with what results we know. 

The main operations in the initial stages of this war 
took place in Phyong An, the north-west province of 
Korea, and it was at a point only a few miles up river from 
where the railway bridge now spans the Yalu that the 
Russians were forced to retire, and were driven out of Korea 
by Kuroki in his brilliant victory in May, 1904. 

Tozan, a small hill at the back of the town of Wiju, 
overlooks the river, and from it a very good view of the old 
Russian positions and of the confluence of the Yalu and 
the Ai Ho is obtainable. The valley of the Yalu, which 
separated the hostile forces, is three to four miles in width 
at Chiu Lien Cheng, a village lying at the foot of the hills 
almost opposite Wiju. 

There are, at this point, numerous islands with 
branches of the two rivers running between them, and 
except for patches of low trees and scrub on the islands of 
Kintei and Oseki, there is very little cover. 

The Japanese first seized Kyuri Island, a little distance 
up stream, and then Kintei Island, down stream, and threw 
a dummy bridge across to the latter from Wiju in order to 
deceive the Russians. 

The surrounding country is wild and rugged, and the 
difficulties which must have attended Kuroki’s army in 
forcing its way through these almost roadless mountains can 
be fully appreciated by anyone who has seen them. Tiger 
Hill, a rocky eminence about half a mile in length and five 
hundred feet in height, enfilades the river, but, as it is 
commanded by Koshan, it can hardly be called, as some 
historians have described it, the key of the position, though 
it was undoubtedly a very important point. 

Wiju itself is some twenty-five or thirty miles from the 
mouth of the Yalu. Light-draft, ocean-going steamships can 
proceed as far as Sandoro, about fifteen miles below Wiju, 
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but from there it is necessary to proceed up stream by steam 
launch or motor boat, as the river soon becomes shallow. 
The Tumen, which forms the frontier line on the north-east, 
is even shallower, and, although it is broad at the mouth, it 
soon narrows down and in dry weather can be forded almost 
anywhere throughout a large portion of its total length. 


From what has been written above, it will be seen that 
neither of these rivers afford very serious obstacles to 
raiding parties or smugglers, and, as they are frozen over for 
four or five months in the year, the Japanese frontier guards 
have to be ever on the alert in order to guard against 
surprise. 

Going up stream from the mouth of the Yalu you 
pass through fine mountainous scenery on both sides of the 
river, though there are wide, level plains between the river 
and the hills in parts for the first few miles. 

The railway bridge, which is about twenty miles up river, 
has a pillar on which the centre section of the bridge works 
on a swivel. By this means the central portion can be swung 
round at right angles so as to leave two gaps through which 
boats with tall masts can pass. This is done four times every 
day at fixed hours, thus cutting off all direct communication 
from the Manchurian to the Korean side of the river during 
these periods. 

Although the Antung, or Manchurian, end of this 
bridge is not in Japanese territory, it is guarded by Japanese 
troops in the same way as is the Shingishu, or Korean, end; 
but whereas the detachment on duty on the Korean side is 
-drawn from the 20th Division—one of the two permanent 
divisions garrisoning Korea—the troops on the Antung side 
of the river are supplied by one of the four independent 
battalions, whose duty it is to guard that section of the South 
Manchurian Railway which runs through Chinese territory. 


By the terms of the Treaty of Portsmouth, the Japanese 
obtained the right to retain a fixed number of troops for 
this purpose, and, as a result, are enabled to keep a total 
force of one infantry division, one battlion of heavy 
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(fortress) artillery, and four independent battalions in that 
portion of South Manchuria through which the line runs.* 
The headquarters of the division are at Liaoyang, and the 
headquarters of the four independent battalions are at Kuo 
Chia Tien, whilst the G.O.C.-in-C. of the whole force— 
known as the Kwantung Command—has his headquatters at 
Port Arthur, where also is the fortress artillery. 


With a view to economy, the number of these 
independent battlions, originally six, was reduced to four in 
1922, and all six were to have been abolished by 1925; but 
owing to the outcry raised by Japanese merchants in South 
Manchuria, who maintained that the troops were necessary 
for their protection against bandits, this particular portion 
of the Army reduction programme was suspended. 


The two divisions stationed permanently in Korea are 
the 19th and 20th, both of which are recruited from the 
main island of Japan.t The former has its headquarters at 
Ranam in the north-east of the peninsula, whilst the 20th 
Division has its headquarters at Ryusan, a suburb of Seoul, 
where also are the headquarters of the Army in Korea. 


In the early days of the Japanese occupation of the 
peninsula, garrison duty was carried out by units supplied 
from the Home country. These troops were relieved by 
fresh units at fixed intervals in the same way as is done in 
the case of the division in South Manchuria at the present 
time. A large force of military police also assisted in the 
maintenance of order. 


In 1915, however, after several years of agitation in 
the Diet, it was finally decided to increase the size of the 
Japanese Army by two extra divisions, which were to be 
stationed permanently in Korea. This increase had been 
sternly opposed at first by one section of the politicians in 


* The actual number allowed is 15,450, but normally the strength of this garrison 
does not exceed 7,500. 

_ + Koreans are not subject to conscription, although a limited number hold commissions 
in the Japanese Army. 
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Japan, and brought about the fall of the Saionji Cabinet in 
1912, but the Military Party finally got their way, and, by 
1920, the organisation of the two new divisions was 
completed. | 


In the same year military police were replaced by civil 
police as a result of the charges of ‘“ militarism ” brought 
against the central Government. 


Owing to the length of the frontier line to be guarded, 
and of the wildness and unsettled state of the frontier 
districts, the troops, whose duty it is to guard and maintain 
order in those parts, have, of necessity, to be split up into 
numerous small detachments.* Though supplemented by 
armed civil police, it is no easy matter for so comparatively 
small a force to carry out these arduous duties. 


At the present time the general scheme for the protec- 
tion of the frontier line is that military detachments from 
the two divisions are stationed at intervals of fifty miles or 
so all along the frontier, the 19th (Ranam) Division being 
responsible for the eastern half, and the 20th (Ryuzan) 
Division for the western. The intervening country is 
patrolled by armed police. For this purpose police posts, 
consisting of three or four men each and connected by field 
telephones, are strung out at intervals of ten or twelve miles. 
These police are armed with carbines, revolvers and swords, 
and are mainly ex-soldiers, though a certain number of them 
are Koreans. As the latter are regarded as traitors by the 
malcontent portion of their countrymen, they are frequently 
the objects of attack and reprisals. They merit considerable 
praise, therefore, for the loyalty and devotion to duty which 
they so often display. 


In the upper reaches of the Yalu and the Tumen, and 
in the rugged mountainous country around the Hakutozan 
water-shed, the vast forest lands afford excellent cover for 
an attacking force, and raiding parties are frequently able 


* With the exception of two infantry battalions at Taikyu and one at Taiden, and 
a heavy artillery battalion at the fortified port of Masan (all in southern Korea), the whole 
Garrison is concentrated in the northern half of the peninsula. 
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to collect and swoop down on these isolated posts before 
any warning can be given. Before such raids are carried 
out, successful attempts are often made to cut off telephonic 
communication with neighbouring posts. 


Except at the two points noted earlier, no railways 
cross the frontier, and although the Japanese, ever since 
they took over control of Korea, have been carrying out a 
great deal of railway and road construction, the roads along 
the greater portion of the frontier line are still little more 
than mud tracks. Strategic roads affording access to, and 
along, the frontier, and light railways up to certain points 
on the frontier line, are being constructed, but it will be 
some years yet before the present programme is complete. 
Road communication between police posts and military 
detachments is therefore still far from satisfactory. 

At the present time, the 19th Division has one of its 
two infantry brigades, together with its cavalry and artillery 
regiments, based on Ranam, and the other on Kanko, both 
in the north-eastern sector. The 20th Division has one 
brigade based on Heijo (Ping Yang) in the north-west, and 
the other at Ryusan, a suburb of Seoul, from whence it can be 
moved rapidly to any threatened section. Wireless stations 
have recently been erected at seven important points along the 
border, and by 1931 it is planned to have Kanko and Heijo 
linked up by rail. By the time that this line and the whole 
line up the east coast from Gensan to Seishin are complete, 
intercommunication and, by it, the strategic situation along 
the frontier, will be much improved, as troop movements 
will be greatly facilitated and rapid transfer and reinforce- 
ment enabled thereby. 

Already the Kainei—Onjo salient formed by the 
Tumen is well supplied with intercommunications. Although 
this area is wild and mountainous, it is intersected by a 
number of well-built roads, most of which look capable of 
carrying motor traffic and guns, although the condition of 
some would render them impassable for such traffic in the 
rainy season. 
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Kainei, on the Tumen, is now linked to Seishin by rail, 
and there is also a light railway that follows the river from 
Kainei to Onjo. It is a branch line from this railway that 
crosses the Tumen at Kamisambo,* going as far as Lung 
Chin Tsun, and plans are on foot to link it up with Kirin, 
some 250 miles westward, in the future so as to open up the 
bandit-infested country and valuable timber land in between.f 
Starting from the Kirin end, half of this line is nearly 
completed already, it being planned to complete it as far as 
Tunghua by October, 1928. 

Light railways from Kanko to Koshu and Manpochin, 
and from Kisshu to Keizanchin and Mosan are likewise 
under construction. The last-named line will join the light 
railway between that place and Komozan on the Seishin- 
Kainei main line. This scheme was to have been carried 
through by 1931, but, like other road and rail construction 
schemes in Korea, the date of completion has had to be 
postponed on account of the Japanese earthquake in 1923, 
as the money was to have been borrowed from Japan. 

The main purpose of these projected light railways is 
to facilitate the transportation of timber from the vast forest 
lands along the upper portions of the Yalu and the Tumen 
and of the intervening country, but a glance at the sketch 
map at the end of this book will shew that they will also be 
of considerable strategic value, as they will greatly facilitate 
the movement of troops to, and along, the frontier line. 
Other light railways running inland from the coast to the 
frontier line are likewise planned and will help still further 
in this respect when completed. 

Up to now the difficulty of sending up provisions and 
other necessaries to the troops on the frontier has been very 
considerable, as most of the roads linking them with the 
coast are little better than mountain tracks and only fit for 
pack-transport. The construction, by the Japanese in 
recent years, of a number of excellent new roads which will 
bear motor and other wheeled traffic has, however, helped 


* See p. 174 
~ See also p. 192 regarding the military value of this proposed line. 
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to ease matters, and the situation a few years hence, when 
the present programme of construction has been completed, 
will be improved immensely. 


The principle means of transportation, however, is still 
the pack pony and bullock waggon, both of which are slow 
and unsatisfactory; and use is also made of the Yalu and 
the Tumen, though, owing to the shallowness of these rivers, 
only small craft of light draught can be used. 


In the case of the Yalu the river is navigable up as far 
as Shinkabachin, but above this rapids and waterfalls render 
navigation impossible. Even to go as far as Shinkabachin, 
however, is impossible for an ordinary steam or motor 
launch, and a special type of motor boat has been designed 
recently for carrying mail matter up to that point. By this 
means the distance from Shingishu to Shinkabachin can be 
covered in four days, though at present there are said to be 
only a few such boats in existence. It was in one of these 
vessels that Baron Saito, then Governor-General of Korea, 
was travelling when shots were fired at him by malcontents 
from the Manchurian bank of the river in May, 1924. 


Having now shewn something of the conditions on the 
Korean side of the frontier, a few words regarding the 
country on the opposite side must be given before closing 
this chapter. 

Except for the eleven miles which face Siberia, the 
whole frontier lies contiguous with Manchuria. Nominally 
all this area is Chinese territory and under the control of the 
Peking Government, but actually it is, to all intents and 
purposes, independent. 

The large area controlled by Mukden, the seat of this 
independent administration, is mainly wild, hill-strewn 
country infested by bandits. In those parts which are 
contiguous to the Korean border, these gentry, in combina- 
tion with numbers of Korean malcontents, are a constant 
source of trouble both to the Japanese and to the peasant 
countrymen of the latter, who desire nothing better than to 
be left in peace and enjoy the fruits of their labour. 
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Although the whole of Manchuria is nominally Chinese 
territory, the impression obtained by a visit to the Chientao 
district—the portion lying in the area bounded by the Ever 
White Mountains on the west and Siberia on the east— 
is that it is largely under the thumb of Japan, and mainly 
inhabited by Koreans. Everywhere Korean peasants are to 
be seen working in the fields, whilst around Lung Chin Tsun 
and Hunchun, the two principal towns in those parts, one 
sees armed Japanese police on the look out for bandits. At 
both these towns the most conspicuous buildings are the 
Japanese Consulates, which are surrounded by high brick 
walls with loophold towers at each corner. 

This part of Manchuria is comparatively level, though 
one passes through rolling downs in places. Although 
bandit raids on the towns and villages in this area are by no 
means infrequent, they seldom cross over into Korea, as 
plenty of warning can be given to the frontier guards by the 
Japanese police in the Chientao district, who practically take 
the part of outposts. Even if no such police existed, the 
very nature of the country along that particular section of 
the frontier would afford but little cover under which a 
raiding party could collect unseen—a very different state of 
affairs from that which exists along the greater part of the 
frontier line. 


The Japanese Consulates mentioned above were erected 
some years ago for the avowed purpose of watching over the 
interests of their Korean subjects living in those parts, and 
it was on account of the inability of the Chinese authorities 
to afford them sufficient protection that Japan took matters 
into her own hands and insisted on keeping a large body of 
her own police there for protective purposes. In September, © 
1920, the Japanese Consulate at Hunchun was attacked and 
burned down by a large force of Manchurian bandits and 
Korean malcontents, and it was as a result of this that Japan 
insisted that China should let her maintain a sufficient body 
of armed police there, to ensure that there should be no 
repetition of such incidents. 
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With these police, who are mainly ex-soldiers, acting 
as outposts to her guards at the eastern flank of the frontier, 
and with the independent battalions guarding the line of 
railway from Antung on the western flank, Japan is enabled 
to feel comparatively safe so far as the two extremities of 
her Korean land frontier are concerned; but there are 
several hundreds of miles of it which can only be guarded 
from the Korean side, and, as already shewn, the wildness of 
the country to the front affords excellent cover under which 
raiding parties can assemble unseen, whilst the still imperfect 
state of lateral communications, and communications to the 
rear, render it a matter of great difficulty to move up 
reinforcements to threatened points. It is not without 
interest therefore to note that, in order to assist the frontier 
guards in the performance of their duties, it is planned to 
establish aerodromes at Shingishu and Kokai, and to prepare 
landing grounds at other points along the border for the use 
of aeroplanes which will be employed on patrol work. 


(2) Soviet Russia and the Indian and Korean 


Frontiers 


From what has been written in the preceding chapter, 
some idea of the general military conditions in the 
Korean frontier districts should be obtainable. With 
this as a basis, it may not be unprofitable to compare 
the problems facing the Japanese military authorities in 
Seoul with those which the question of Indian frontier 
defence presents to our own military administration at Simla; 
for although India is a vastly greater country in the matter 
of size and population, it presents, in its strategical position, 
in its frontier problems, in its relationship to an island empire, 
and in a number of other respects, some noteworthy 
parallels with that “Ireland of the Far East” which Japan 
annexed in 1910. 

In the first place, though these are perhaps no more 
than superficial similitudes, both India and Korea are 
peninsulars with wild, rugged northern frontiers, and the 
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native population in each case consists partly of men and 
women of particularly docile nature, and partly of those 
whose main purpose in life appears to be to cause the 
maximum amount of trouble and worry for their foreign 
overlords. 

In other directions, the similarity is even more 
pronounced. 

Just in the same way as the turbulent tribesmen on the 
outer border of India are a constant thorn in the flesh of the 
Government at Simla, so also the Government-General at 
Seoul is faced with the necessity of taking adequate steps 
to guard against the depredations of Manchurian bandits 
and Korean malcontents from across the Tumen and the 
Yalu, and in the mountainous districts of the watershed from 
either side of which these two boundary rivers spring. . 

In ‘The Round Table” of December, 1925, the 
writer of an article entitled ‘‘ The Indian Frontier Problems,” 
discussing the question of frontier raids, referred to 
“economic stringency ” as being the motive force of most 
tribal attacks across the frontier, this ‘‘ economic stringency ” 
driving them to raid the “richer and softer districts which 
lie below the bare, unfruitful hills.” 

In this we find a further parallel between India and 
Korea; for, although the raids along the Korean frontier 
are not infrequently actuated by political motives, they are, 
to no small degree, traceable to this self-same ‘‘ economic 
stringency.” 

Perhaps, however, the most striking point of similiarity 
between the two peninsulas is that in both cases a wild, semi- 
civilised tract of country lies contiguous to the border lines 
in question, and acts as a buffer between the outposts of a 
powerful island empire and Soviet Russia; and in both 
instances the mother country is faced with the spectre of 
Bolshevik propaganda penetrating the buffer state and 
finding its way into territory, many of whose native 
inhabitants are far from content with their lot, and many 
of whom are in a frame of mind which is particularly 
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receptive to propaganda of this kind. The bogey of a 
Russian invasion of India, which loomed so large thirty or 
forty years ago, and the fear of Czarist intentions towards 
Korea in the opening years of the present century, were 
tangible menaces which could be countered by Britain and 
Japan respectively, but the policy and methods of the Soviet 
Government, whilst just as threatening as those of their 
predecessors, are far more insidious and hard to guard 
against. As, however, we are now concerned only with the 
military aspect of the situation, it will be sufficient merely 
to note this particular feature of the defence problem in 
passing. 

Thanks to the command of the seas washing the coasts 
of India and Korea, exercised by Britain and Japan 
respectively, the main problems of land defence in each case 
centre on the northern frontier. 

The successive invasions of Korea by Chinese, 
Mongols, Manchus, and Japanese have already been noted. 
India likewise has suffered many hostile incursions, and has 
been invaded at one time or another by Assyrians, 
Persians, Greeks, Arabs, Afghans, Tartars, and others, and, 
like Korea, she has been the theatre of warlike operations 
between two empires, in this case Great Britain and France. 
Just as, in this last instance, the victor subsequently added 
India to her possessions, while the vanquished later became | 
a republic, so also did Japan end by annexing Korea after 
defeating the armies of China and Russia, two empires which, 
like France, have now also become republics. 

With the exception of the entry of the French and 
British into India, and of the Japanese into Korea, all the 
main invaders of the two peninsulas have forced their ways 
in by the north-west frontiers. This being so, it is but 
natural to find that the military authorities at Ryuzan, the 
site of Japanese Army Headquarters in Korea, like those at 
Simla, devote much of their attention to the best means of 
guarding this gateway to the peninsula for whose safety they 
are responsible, and, just as the Indian authorities have 
pushed forward strategic roads and railways into the frontier 
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districts to facilitate the rapid reinforcement and support of 
the troops employed on protective duties in those parts, 
so also, as shown in the preceding chapter, are similar roads 
and railways being constructed by the Japanese in the 
Korean border districts with the same object in view. The 
small border forts and posts common to both frontiers are 
thus connected by road or rail with the larger garrisons many 
miles to the rear, the garrisons of Heijo, Kainei, and Ranam, 
for example, though on a smaller scale, being to the Korean 
frontier defence scheme what those of Quetta, Peshawar, 
and Rawal Pindi are to the north-west frontier of India. 

So much then for what may be called the inner side 
of the Indian and Korean frontiers in regard to which there 
are so many points of resemblance; but what about the outer 
side? What steps are being taken to induce the unruly 
inhabitants of these contiguous territories to keep quiet? 

The Indian Government has tried many ways to obtain 
this desirable end, and has finally decided to attempt their 
pacification by “forcing civilisation to penetrate the 
mountains and drive out the ignorance and fanaticism bred 
of inaccessibility.”* First-class metalled roads, suitable for 
heavy motor-transport, are being driven into these regions, 
and only as recently as October, 1925, a railway was 
completed through the Khyber Pass. By these means it is 
hoped to encourage trade relations, and, in order to give 
protection to prospective traders amongst the tribesmen, 
the Indian Government subsidises tribal levies and scouts 
so as to enable them to protect their own country 
as well as the Indian border, and it helps to give them 
confidence by maintaining two strong military posts on the 
edge—but outside—of their territory, these two posts being 
connected by road. In short, as the main object is to gain 
security and peace, the Indian Government has decided that 
it is better to civilise the tribes than to crush or subject them, 
or to attempt anything in the nature of amalgamation. 
There is no desire to absorb or destroy these turbulent 


* Vide ‘‘ The Indian Frontier Problems ’’ in the December, 1925, issue of ‘‘ The Round 
Table.” 
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neighbours, but to deal with them in such a way as to 
guarantee safety of life and property, and to leave their 
country as a buffer between India and Soviet Russia. The 
policy is to maintain friendship, avoid commitments, and 
respect independence, whilst, at the same time, being ready 
to intervene if the safety of India is threatened. 

This being the Indian policy, let us now turn to the 
somewhat similar problems presented to the Government- 
General at Seoul by the conditions on the Manchurian side 
of the Korean frontier, and see what steps are being taken 
to solve them. To understand the position properly, 
however, a slight digression is necessary. 


Reference has already been made to the main railway 
line crossing the frontier at Shingishu near the mouth of 
the Yalu. This line, which is part of the great Japanese- 
owned and controlled South Manchurian Railway, after 
crossing the border, threads its way through Manchurian 
territory to Mukden, some 200 miles to the north-west, 
where it links up with the line running northward from Port 
Arthur to Changchun, and also with the line westward to 
Peking. At Changchun, however, Japanese control ceases 
and the railway gauge changes. Changchun is, in fact, not 
only the northern railhead of the South Manchurian 
Railway, but it is also the southernmost point of the Sino- 
Russian jointly-operated Chinese Eastern Railway extension 
from Harbin. It is, in fact, on the dividing line between 
the Japanese and Soviet spheres of influence, and for that, 
if for no other, reason, has an important bearing on the 
whole question of Japanese national defence. If ever Japan 
and the Soviet come to blows—and there are many who 
consider that the conflict of interests in Manchuria is likely 
to bring this about sooner or later—it is generally believed 
that Japan’s first step would be to occupy an advanced 
position running roughly from Changchun on the west to 
the mouth of the Tumen on the east, thus blocking the line 
of approach to the Korean frontier from the north and 
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north-east and safeguarding the proposed railway line from 
Kirin to Kainei, while leaving her main force free to operate 
in the direction of the main menace from the north-west. 


A glance at a map of Manchuria should suffice to show 
how the existing and proposed railway lines have been 
planned with this strategic end largely in view. Plans are 
already on foot to link Kainei and Kirin by rail, and, when 
this is done, it will be an easy matter for Japan to rush 
troops eastward by two lines simultaneously, from Kainei on 
the Tumen and from Shingishu on the Yalu, to Changchun 
and Mukden respectively, while still more troops can be sent 
up rapidly to Mukden from Dairen.* Three lines of 
approach will thus be available for the hurried despatch of 
the main striking force and of reinforcements and supplies, 
while excellent lateral communications for this main force 
facing eastward will be provided by the line connecting 
Port Arthur and Changchun. The military significance of 
the newly-constructed extension of the Ssupinghai-Taonan 
line to Tsitsihar, in relation to this whole scheme of affairs, 
striking, as it does, the Chinese Eastern Railway westward of 
the important junction of Harbin and cutting into the main 
line linking Vladivostock with European Russia, should be 
sufficiently obvious to require no comment. To seize 
Tsitsihar and get astride this main line, thereby isolating 
Harbin, before Russian reinforcements could arrive in any 
great numbers, should not be very difficult. 

By means of her railway construction policy in 
Manchuria, therefore, Japan is able to kill two birds with one 
stone. Not only do these lines help to pacify this bandit- 


* By the time Gensan is linked by rail with Heijo (Ping Yang) (Vide p. 183). 
and Kainei with Kirin, Japan will be in a position greatly to expedite the concentra- 
tion of her land forces in Manchuria if ever the occasion calls for such action. Instead of, 
as at present, being practically restricted to the southern port of Fusan as a landing point 
for troops advancing by rail through Korea, she will be able to throw large bodies across to 
Gensan and Seishin as well, thereby not only relieving the congestion at railhead, but also 
shortening the distance. If, as has been contemplated, Kainei ever becomes linked by rail 
with Rashin, where excellent anchorage is said to exist, the rapid despatch of reinforce- 
ments from Japan will be facilitated still further. A glance at the map should suffice to 
show that not only will the distance be greatly reduced in each case, but that, as the Sea 
of Japan is virtually a Japanese-controlled lake, the passage of troops and war material across 
this water can be effected with the minimum of risk. 
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infested territory “by forcing civilisation to penetrate the 
mountains and drive out the ignorance born of inaccessi- 
bility,” but they open up the country to trade and serve as 
an invaluable military asset. Some of these lines, it is true, 
are nominally Chinese, but they were constructed largely 
under Japanese supervision at the instance of the late 
Marshal Chang Tso Lin, the Manchurian War Lord, whose 
own interests led him to fall in line as a rule with Japanese 
wishes. 


Railway construction, however, though beneficial in 
opening up and civilising new territory, is not infrequently 
a cause of friction and therefore detrimental to international 
relations. The construction of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
was the fore-runner of the Russo-Japanese War, and railway 
building in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia played no small 
part in the creation of friction between Great Britain and 
Germany in the years preceding the outbreak of the Great 
War. Both Britain and Russia have laid plans for railway 
construction in Persia and Afghanistan during the past half- 
century, but have always, up to now, been deterred from 
carrying them out by fear of the reaction which such work 
would produce in the other’s country. Japan’s railway plans 
in Manchuria, therefore, deserve the closest attention, as 
they have already been the cause of no small amount of 
friction with Soviet Russia, and have called forth protests 
from Moscow. Tokyo retorted quite truthfully that the 
lines complained about were being constructed by Chang 
Tso Lin, and that the Japanese Government was not in a 
position to interfere with what he was doing; and Chang, on 
being brought to task by the Soviet, told them to mind 
their own business, as he was fully entitled to do what he 
liked in his own territory. 


That both Japan and the Mukden War Lord were 
perfectly justified in the attitude they adopted is beyond 
dispute, but the result of the stand taken up by them was 
that friction with Moscow was increased, and this may, in 
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years to come, lead to actual conflict, although for the time 
being it would not pay Soviet Russia to resort to arms on 
this account. 

Quite apart, however, from the military aspect of these 
existing and contemplated railways, their economic value is 
unquestionable, as they tap territory of great potential 
richness in agricultural and mineral resources, and will assist 
very greatly in the development of trade.* In planning 
their construction, therefore, it will be seen that the actuating 
motive was, to no small degree, much the same as that 
which has led to the policy adopted by the authorities at 
Simla in regard to the opening up of the country on the 
far side of the north-west frontier by driving first-class 
metalled roads, suitable for heavy motor transport, into those 
regions. 

In order to give protection to prospective traders 
amongst the tribesmen, the Indian Government, as noted 
elsewhere, subsidises tribal levies and scouts, so as to enable 
them to protect their own country as well as the Indian 
border, and it helps to give them confidence by maintaining 
two strong military posts on the edge of their territory. The 
Japanese method is not unlike this, for, in so far as the 
railway line from Antung to Mukden is concerned, the zone 
through which it runs is guarded by troops specially detailed 
for the purpose, while the Chientao district, at the other end 
of the frontier, is, as shown in the preceding chapter, 
patrolled by armed police who co-operate with the Chinese 
troops stationed in that area and help to give them 
confidence. There may be no subsidising of “tribal levies 
and scouts,” but, be the reason what it may, moral or 
material, Chang Tso Lin, during the last few years of his 
life, was said to have made himself responsible for the control 
of Korean malcontents operating in his territory, and 
thereby afforded some relief to those responsible for the 


* For a fuller discussion of the economic aspect and its bearing on national defence, the 
reader may be referred to an article on Japan and Manchuria by the present writer appear- 
ing in the April, 1928, issue of the ‘‘ Canadian Defence Quarterly.” 
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safety and protection of the frontier line. Chang is now 
dead but the probability is that his successor will follow much 
the same policy in this respect. 

Finally, and this is a matter of no small international 
importance, the Japanese authorities have adopted much 
the same policy towards the regions contiguous to the Korean 
frontier as have the authorities at Simla towards those 
bordering on the north-west frontier of India, namely, 
not to absorb or destroy, but to leave them as a buffer 
between themselves and Soviet Russia. The policy is, in 
fact, to maintain friendship, avoid commitments, and respect 
independence whilst, at the same time, being ready to 
intervene if the safety of her vital interests in Manchuria 
are threatened. Prudence dictates this liberal attitude, for, 
wete it otherwise, Japan would soon find herself in conflict 
with Soviet Russia, and would bring upon herself the 
reproach of other interested Powers on the score of 
violating the ‘““Open Door” policy. Even more disastrous, 
in many ways, than this, she would find China retaliating 
by employing the one weapon which she dreads more than 
any other—the economic boycott. 


CHAPTER VII. 
JAPAN AND THE SINGAPORE BASE. 


LLUSION has already been made to the somewhat 
ya\, unfortunate effect that the construction of the 
Singapore Base has had on the otherwise excellent 
relations between Great Britain and Japan.* As so much 
prominence has been given to the whole question of 
this British naval project during the last few years, and as 
it has a close bearing on Japan and her defence problems, 
it may be well to conclude these pages with a few brief 
observations on this very important subject. 

Although opinions may vary as to the strategic 
soundness of Singapore as a naval Base, the decision to 
construct a Base at some point in, or near, the Far East was 
but the logical outcome of the termination of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. When, therefore, the late Admiral Kato 
and the other Japanese naval experts agreed to leave 
Singapore outside the prohibited fortification zone as 
prescribed in the terms of the treaty which they helped to 
draw up at Washington in 1922, they did it with their eyes 
open and in the full knowledge that this gateway to the Far 
East would, in all probability, be selected as the site for the 
new Base. That they raised no objections to the exclusion 
of Singapore from the non-fortification area would, in itself, 
appear to prove that they considered it to be sufficiently 
far removed from Japan to preclude its becoming a threat 
to her at any time. They knew, in short, that such a Base 


* See pp. 73-75. 
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would be essential to Britain for defence purposes, but that 
it could not be regarded as a base of operations for offensive 
action against their own country. 


This being so, why, it may be asked, has the question 
of constructing the Base aroused so much distrust and 
apprehension in Japan? To find the answer to this, it is 
necessary to trace out briefly the course of Anglo-Japanese- 
American relations during the past few years. 

It was in the early summer of 1923 that the plans for 
the proposed naval Base first began to assume definite shape 
and to become the subject of criticism and discussion. In 
point of fact, however, it had been foreseen some time 
before, by those whose duty it was to study the question of 
national defence, that if ever the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
became abrogated it would be necessary for Great Britain 
to increase her naval forces in the Far East, and that this, 
in turn, would entail the construction of a naval Base with 
docking, repairing, and fuelling facilities nearer at hand and 
more conveniently placed than Malta, which was then the 
nearest available. 

When the question of either terminating or prolonging 
the Alliance was discussed at the Imperial Conference in 
1921, the Premiers of Australia and New Zealand both 
spoke in favour of retaining it, as they considered it to be 
their best safeguard, whereas Canada, being largely 
influenced by American opinion, recommended its abroga- 
tion. That its subsequent termination was largely influenced 
by the attitude of the United States, who regarded it with 
quite unfounded suspicion, can not be gainsaid, and herein 
is to be found the germ of Japan’s distrust of the Singapore 
Base. 

As seen through Japanese eyes, the abrogation of the 
Alliance was due to Britain’s desire to fall in with the wishes 
of America, whom, as a creditor, she was anxious to please 
at all costs. Based on this assumption, a suspicion that 
Great Britain was even prepared to assist the United States 
in some way to check her aspirations began to arise in Japan, 
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this belief being strengthened by the enforcement of the 
5-5-3 naval ratio, which was, and still is, regarded by many 
Japanese as being the outcome of an unwritten Anglo- 
American agreement to keep their country in a position of 
permanent inferiority. 

The ill-advised statements that started to receive 
publicity in the British Press, in Parliament, and in other 
ways, when the question of the Singapore Base became a 
party issue in England, appeared but to confirm these 
apprehensions. What at first was merely a vague feeling of 
distrust regarding the raison d’étre of the Base became a 
deep-rooted conviction when, both in England and America, 
irresponsible persons, the gist of whose speeches and writings 
were promptly cabled to Japan, began to talk about the value 
of the Singapore Base to the United States if ever that great 
republic went to war with Japan. 

That the Base was ever conceived with the object of 
helping America or any nation other than Great Britain 
herself is, of course, ridiculous, but mischievous statements 
to that effect soon gained wide credence in Japan, and the 
fear that we might allow America to use it, if ever she went 
to war with their country, became as much an obsession with 
the Japanese as is the fear which, even now, exists in the 
minds of so many Australians, that Japan has her eye on 
their country, and plans, sooner or later, to pounce down 
upon it. Needless to say, both of these fears are as 
groundless as was the belief, once so prevalent in America, 
that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance contained a secret clause 
by which Britain bound herself to assist her ally in the event 
of a war between Japan and the United States. 

When, on their assumption of power, the Labour 
Government in England ordered the cessation of work on 
the Base, the Japanese expressed their relief; but on the 
return of the Conservative Party and the subsequent 
resumption of work, the old fears found expression once 
more in Japan, and resentment was fostered again by 
indiscreet and ill-advised utterances such as those of Sir 


Charles Higham and Colonel Reginald Apple, whose 
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respective speeches were cabled at considerable length to 
Japan, and were given undue prominence in the Japanese 
Press. Sir Charles Higham, if the reporters quoted him 
correctly, in the course of an entirely gratuitous address 
made by him in America, averred that Anglo-American 
co-operation was essential as a defence against the alleged 
aggressive designs of Japan, while Colonel Apple, during a 
debate on the subject of the Singapore Base in the House of 
Commons on March 23rd, 1925, supported the measure on 
the grounds that it would be ‘“‘a most friendly act towards 
the United States,” which, he was reported to have said, 
was “‘in severe danger in regard to the Philippine Islands.” 
Although, it is true, a Liberal member, Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, retorted that, if this was so, it was a point against 
rather than for the construction of the Base, as it meant 
that, in the event of a war between Japan and America, it 
*“might be used as a magnet to drag Great Britain into 
hostilities,” the fact remains that the speeches made by Sir 
Charles Higham and Colonel Apple, following, as they did, 
within a week of one another, created a very unfortunate 
impression among the Japanese as a nation. 

As was only to be expected, the jingoist papers, such 
as the “‘ Yorodzu,”’ availed themselves of the opportunity to 
attack both Britain and America impartially, practically 
threatening that, if England did not put a stop to the 
construction of the Base of her own free will, Japan might 
be forced to take steps to prevent her carrying out her 
intentions, while the ‘‘ Chugai Shogyo” came out with an 
article deploring the strengthening of the bond between 
Britain and America, and expressing a belief in the rumour 
that the two great Anglo-Saxon races had come to an 
agreement whereby the American fleet would be permitted 
to use the Singapore Base in the event of a Japanese- 
American war breaking out at any time. 

Following on these outbursts, a period of quiescence 
set in, and for a year or more the Singapore theme received 
but little attention from the Japanese Press. Then came 
the Imperial Conference in the autumn of 1926, and once 
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more the question came to the fore. On this occasion, 
however, Japanese Press comment was far more restrained 
than before, and the “ Jiji,”’ representative of the better 
type of Japanese newspaper, though still far from condoning 
the plans for constructing the Base, went to the extent of 
regretting that misunderstandings should have arisen in the 
past, and laid the blame for this on “the irresponsible 
utterances which have been indulged in by some 
Conservative statesmen, politicians, and publicists.” 

What brought about this apparent change in attitude 
it is hard to say, though it is conceivable that the virtual 
demise of the American Immigration Question and the 
change in Russo-Japanese relations may, in part, be 
indirectly responsible. In March, 1925, when the Singapore 
Base was being attacked so strongly in the Japanese Press, 
the grievous injury to Japan’s pride caused by the passage 
of the American Immigration Law the previous summer was 
still rankling in the minds of the Japanese, and, foolish 
though it may have been, dreams of a war with America 
still occupied the minds of no small number of the people 
of these islands. As shown by what Baron Shidehara, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, said in his speech before the 
Diet on January 18th, 1927, the wound to her pride remains 
even now; but time, the great healer, has closed the open 
sore and removed the irritation, so that the idea of a war 
with the United States has, for the time being, practically 
faded into obscurity. 

The other conceivable factor in the change of attitude 
towards the Base is Soviet Russia. In March, 1925, the 
newly-restored diplomatic relations between Tokyo and 
Moscow still gave a superficial air of mutual friendship, but 
since then it has become clear that the conflict of interests 
in Manchuria has, in the minds of the people at large, made 
the Russian Bear take the place of the American Eagle as the 
more immediate, albeit potential, enemy to be watched by 
Japan. The former American ‘‘ menace” has therefore 
been replaced by the Soviet “ danger,”’ and the fear of Great 
Britain and the United States hatching out some nefarious 
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plot against Japan, with the Singapore Base in the réle of 
a cudgel, has been superseded by the far more likely 
“threat”? from landward. The question of constructing 
the Base has, accordingly, ceased to perturb the vernacular 
press to the same extent as formerly, this being particularly 
noticeable since the unfortunate exhibition of Anglo- 
American friction at the Geneva Conference in the summer 
of 1927, though there are not lacking those who continue 
to link it up with the strengthening of American fortifications 
in Hawaii, and with the prolonged American naval 
manceuvres in the Pacific in 1925, including the visit to 
Australia, as showing that Great Britain and the United 
States are working together against Japan. 


Having now seen something of the actions and 
reactions experienced in Japan in connection with the 
question of the Singapore Base, let us examine in rather 
more detail how far their fears have been justified. 

The Japanese Press takes the line of argument that, 
because the question of constructing this Base at Singapore 
followed close on the heels of the abrogation of the Alliance 
between Great Britain and Japan, the Base must be regarded 
as being aimed exclusively at Japan. The falseness of this 
reasoning, however, can be seen if we compare the situation 
resulting from the termination of the treaty with the 
circumstances that would arise if a man, who had hitherto 
depended on a friendly neighbour’s dog to scare off burglars, 
were suddenly, for some reason or other, deprived of this 
means of protection. Wishing to be assured that his house 
would not be robbed, he could hardly be blamed if he 
bought a dog of his own, and built a kennel into which his 
canine protector could retire at times for rest. His 
neighbour might quite conceivably complain that there was 
a danger of this dog’s attacking his own dog, but he would 
be quite unjustified in assuming that it had been purchased 
with this sole object in view. 

The parallel between these two cases should be obvious 
to anyone who sets himself down to think it out. Japan, 
to all intents and purposes, by means of her Navy, acted as 
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Britain’s watch-dog in the Far East during the twenty years 
of the Alliance, and throughout that period performed her 
duties faithfully and efficiently. In exchange for these 
services she had the assurance of British support in certain 
specified circumstances. Then came the termination of the 
Alliance, and, although Japan might have been prepared to 
continue her valuable services without remuneration of any 
kind, Great Britain could hardly have accepted the offer 
unless she had something to give in exchange; but this 
““ something ”’ was lacking. Her only course, therefore, was 
to bring along a dog of her own, in the guise of a bigger 
naval force, and provide it with a kennel, in the form of a 
Base, at which it could rest when tired, seek shelter from the 
elements when need arose, obtain food (refuel), and, when 
occasion necessitated, have its wounds dressed (undergo 
repairs) . 

It so happened, however, that, despite the abrogation 
of the Alliance, Great Britain was assured of temporary 
protection by her membership in the League of Nations and 
the Four-Power Pact. The new dog, namely the increased 
naval force, was not therefore required at once, so she 
decided that, for the time being, it would be sufficient merely 
to start the construction of its kennel, with a view to bringing 
along the dog later if the protection afforded by these two 
international agreements were withdrawn at some future date, 
either by virtue of their automatic termination, or by some 
radical alteration in the present terms. 

Stripped of all its trappings, this is, in fact, all that the 
question of the Singapore Base amounts to, and there seems 
to be no more reason for Japan to feel that the Base is to be 
used specifically for a fleet that will menace her than there 
would be for the friendly neighbour to fear that the kennel 
built by the next-door householder is to harbour a dog that 
will deliberately attack or annoy him in any way. 

Leaving aside analogies such as these, a glance at the 
map should suffice to show that, if any country has reason 
to fear the construction of the Singapore Base, it should be 
France or Holland, or even the United States, rather than 
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Japan; for if Great Britain had any aggressive intentions in 
the Far East, the French, Dutch and American oversea 
possessions in those parts, far removed as they are from their 
respective mother countries, would be in much greater 
danger of attack than would Japan. Supposing, for instance, 
merely for the purpose of illustration, that a fresh 
conflagration suddenly broke out in Europe, and Britain and 
France found themselves taking opposite sides in the conflict, 
a situation would arise in the Far East and in the vast spaces 
of the Pacific that would bear some resemblance to that 
which arose in those parts on the outbreak of the Great 
War in 1914. Britain would be faced with the task of 
seizing all the French possessions on the East Asian mainland 
—the protectorates of Annam, Cambodia, Tonkin and Laos, 
and the colony of Cochin-China—and also the insular 
possessions in the Pacific, New Caledonia, the Marquesas, 
the French section of the New Hebrides, and a number of 
smaller islands. Batambang and the leased territory of 
Kwang-Chau-Wan would have to be dealt with by England 
as also would that last remnant of French domination in 
India, Pondicherry. 

Even more important, from the British point of view, 
than the seizure of all this territory and the subduing of the 
French colonial forces in those parts, would be the mopping 
up of the French war vessels, which would menace her 
shipping and hinder the transportation of Australian and 
New Zealand troops to Europe in the same way as did 
German warships and commerce raiders in the early days of 
the Great War. 

It is to be hoped that circumstances such as those 
outlined above will never eventuate. They are, needless to 
say, merely sketched out by way of illustration, and the 
illustration would hold just as good if, instead of France and 
her Far Eastern possessions, we substituted Holland and the 
Dutch East Indies, or America and the Philippines. In any 
single one of these cases Great Britain would find herself 
considerably embarrassed if she had no naval Base in Far 
Eastern waters, as the strength she could employ in Europe 
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would be largely dependent on the safety and welfare of the 
mother country, which would in turn be, in large measure, 
dependent upon the security of her oversea trade and. 
possessions. ‘To guarantee this security, an adequate naval 
force and a conveniently situated base for refuelling, 
repairing and refuge would be a sine qua non. 

To realise the truth of this, it is only necessary to 
consider what would have happened in 1914 if it had not 
been for the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. The twenty-five 
Japanese warships used in the capture of Tsingtao; the fifteen 
which helped to round up Von Spee’s squadron; the sixteen 
which joined in the chase of the ‘‘ Emden,” and all the others 
which rendered such valuable assistance to Great Britain in 
the escort of troop transports, in patrol work, and in covering 
Australia and New Zealand and the South African trade 
routes—all these would have had to be replaced by an 
equivalent number of British war vessels on that occasion, if 
Japan had not been an ally; and this, or sornething like it, 
is the sort of situation with which Britain might quite 
conceivably be faced if some petty incident in the Balkans 
or other scene of unrest led to Europe’s being plunged once 
more into war, and resulted in England coming into conflict 
with France or Holland, or even with the United States 
of America. The likelihood of such a calamity is happily 
small, but none the less the possibility exists, and, rightly 
or wrongly, Great Britain feels she can take no risks, as her 
very life is so vitally dependent on the adequate protection 
of her sea trade routes. This, in brief, is the explanation of 
the Singapore Base, and a dispassionate study of the whole 
question should make it clear that it is no more intended to 
menace Japan than it is to threaten the safety of the French, 
Dutch or American possessions, which lie in its more 
immediate vicinity. 

Although, however, this line of reasoning may appear 
sound enough to an Englishman, there is, to most Japanese, 
one serious flaw in it. This flaw is that it presupposes the 
possibility of an Anglo-American conflict, a supposition 
which, though admittedly remote, was discounted entirely 
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by the bulk of the Japanese nation up to the time of the 
Three-Power Conference at Geneva, though there is no 
denying the fact that their views have undergone consider- 
able modification since then. 

Being desirous of finding out how truly press 
comments reflected the opinion in official circles, the present 
writer obtained a number of personal interviews with leading 
Japanese statesmen and others towards the end of 1926, and 
discussed the matter with them frankly and without 
restraint, on the understanding that their names would not 
be revealed. The one point above all others that seemed 
inexplicable to them was, that, if the Base was not aimed 
primarily at Japan, why then was provision being made for 
the accommodation of capital ships. Smaller vessels, they 
contended, would be fully sufficient for the protection of 
trade routes, and for use against any French or Dutch naval 
units with which they could possibly be called to deal in Far 
Eastern waters in the event of an armed conflict. 
Consequently, so they reasoned, the only possible explana- 
tion of Britain’s decision to provide for the accommodation 
and repair of capital ships was that the Base was intended 
for use against Japan in case of need, as no other country 
could match such powerful vessels in that part of the Globe. 
When it was suggested that America might do so, the 
invariable answer was that an Anglo-American war was 
inconceivable. 

Whilst happily it is true that the chances of such a 
conflict are remote, a study of history would seem to disprove 
the Japanese contention that it is entirely out of the question; 
and, moreover, it tends to overlook the effect which a possible 
war between Japan and America in the distant future would 
have on Great Britain. Should such an unfortunate state 
of affairs ever be brought about—a possibility that cannot 
be discounted entirely by those responsible for taking 
precautionary measures—British trade interests in the Far 
East would certainly be affected. Both belligerents would 
endeavour to prevent the carrying of contraband of war 
to the enemy. If we, as neutrals, had a powerful fleet based 
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on Singapore, neither side would care to tamper too much 
with our merchant shipping in the Western Pacific. Without 
such a naval force, however, our vessels would probably be 
put to considerable inconvenience and annoyance, as neither 
side would worry themselves too much about refraining from 
stopping them and searching their cargoes. In time this 
would lead to friction and might even force us into joining 
sides with one belligerent or the other, though America, it 
is true, would probably be diffident of forcing Britain’s 
hands, as we could strike at her from the Atlantic. Apart, 
however, from having no desire to take part in another 
war, we might, if we had to do so, find ourselves in an 
awkward position if we had no first-class Base closer at hand 
to the Pacific war zone than Malta. 


Some may scoff at the idea of such a situation arising, 
but anyone who has studied such works as “‘ The Life and 
Letters of Walter Page,” or “* The Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House,” will realise that, prior to America’s entry into the 
late war on the side of the Allies, there were moments 
when, owing to her annoyance at having her ships stopped 
and searched, the possibility of her joining the Central 
Powers was by no means out of the question. Search for 
contraband is bound to take place in war time, but it is 
always attended by the risk of turning a neutral power into 
an enemy. 


Although Lord Grey is generally praised for his great 
efforts to localise the fighting in the days immediately 
preceding Great Britain’s entry into the World War in 1914, 
documents published in recent years have tended to raise 
doubts in the minds of many people as to the wisdom of his 
having exercised such extreme patience and conciliativeness, 
and have made them wonder if it would not have been 
better if Britain had announced boldly that, in the event of a 
general war, she would stand by Russia and France, as 
Germany might then have hesitated to plunge Europe into 
chaos. 
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Bearing this in mind, it might be argued that the 
Singapore Base, instead of being a threat to the peace of 
the Pacific, as is so often averred, might conceivably become 
a stabilising factor in the unfortunate event of strained 
relations arising once more between Japan and the United 
States, as both sides would probably hesitate to fight if they 
knew that, by searching British ships for contraband of war 
—an action which would, of necessity, be entailed—they 
would run the risk of incurring the hostility of a powerful 
British fleet based on Singapore. 


These then are some of the main aspects of the 
Singapore Base in so far as they concern Japan. It is not 
conceived with the object of threatening her in any way, 
but it is aimed at providing against all possible contingencies 
in which British trade interests in Pacific and Far Eastern 
waters might be menaced,* either by a declared enemy or 
by belligerents fighting in a war in which Great Britain 
desired to remain neutral. It would seem, moreover, that, 
if the Base is to be constructed, the sooner this is done the 
better. A great deal of unnecessary friction has already 
been engendered by all the shilly-shallying that has gone 
on regarding it, and the longer this continues the stronger 
is the Japanese aversion to it likely to become. Japanese 
dislike for the scheme has not yet reached the point at which, 
if it is carried through, relations between the two countries 
will become strained. Nevertheless, it is by no means 
inconceivable that a time might arise in the future when a 
belated decision to hasten the completion of the Singapore 
Base would cause as much irritation in Japan as would have 
been brought about in that country in 1921 if America, 
instead of agreeing to put the question of armaments and 
fortifications to arbitration at the Washington Conference, 
had decided to continue carrying out her naval programme 
and to increase the fortifications of Guam and _ the 


Philippines. 


* It has been shown by statisticians that the value of British trade within the China, 
Australian, and Indian areas on any one day is about £156,000,000. 
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If America had fortified those islands strongly at the 
time she took them from Spain in 1898, no political tension 
between her and Japan would have resulted; but by 1921 
relations between the two countries had become so strained 
that such an action on the part of the United States would, 
almost certainly, have been regarded by Japan as just such 
an ‘“‘imminent danger ”’ as Bacon, in his essay on “‘ Empire,” 
asserted was “‘a lawful cause of war.’’* 

The knowledge of these facts might well serve as a 
guide to ourselves in regard to Singapore. Either all idea of 
turning it into a first-class naval Base should be given up, or 
else, if it is considered essential, we must get down properly 
to work at it, without further discussion, while our relations 
with Japan and the other Powers with interests in the Pacific 
are good. If ever our relations with any one of those 
countries became strained, and we suddenly decided, at the 
eleventh hour, to enlarge and strengthen it, our action 
might well prove to be provocative and serve to start a 
conflagration. 


* “ There is no question, but (that) a just fear of an imminent danger, though there 
be no blow given, is a lawful cause of war.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SOME MATTERS OF IMPORTANCE TO NATIONAL 
DEFENCE. 


(1) The Oil Problem 


N regard to the all-important question of oil supplies, 
Japan is in much the same position as the British 
Isles. She has, it is true, a few fields of her own, but 

they are wholly inadequate to satisfy her needs, and she is 
virtually dependent on outside sources for the bulk of her 
oil requirements. Little wonder therefore that the Japanese 
authorities are doing their utmost to find out ways and means 
for making their country self-supporting in the matter of oil 
on account of its important bearing on the whole question 
of national defence. 

During the last few years Japan’s consumption of 
petroleum in its various forms has increased by leaps and 
bounds, in consequence of which the importation of foreign 
crude oil in 1925 was forty-three times greater than in 1916, 
and was nearly double the amount imported in 1923, while 
1927 showed an increase of sixty-five per cent. on 1925. Her 
navy and merchant marine have been changing from coal- 
burning fleets and undergoing conversion to'the use of oil 
fuel; her chief industrial concerns are also giving up coal in 
favour of oil; her air services, her fishing fleets, her motor 
lorries, cars, and mechanical transport in general, her 
factories, electric light, gas and other plants—all are bringing 
about a yearly increase in the demand for fuel oil, benzine, 
kerosene, lubricating oils, and all the other products of crude 
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petroleum. In addition to all this it must be borne in mind 
that, in war time, large supplies would be required by her for 
the manufacture of T.N.T. and other forms of high 
explosives. 

According to the official statistics for 1926, more than 
117 million gallons of crude oil, twenty-nine million of 
benzine, twenty-five and a half million of kerosene, and 
eighteen million of machine oil—a total of over 190 
million gallons in all—were imported during that year, 
as compared with domestic output of less than seventy 
million gallons in all.* These imports, moreover, do not 
include either the output from Saghalien or the huge 
quantity of fuel oil bought abroad by the Japanese Navy, 
whose purchases, though kept secret, are known to run into 
three or four hundred-thousand tons yearly. It is probably 
safe to say, therefore, that Japan’s annual oil requirements 
exceed her domestic production by well over three-quarters 
of a million tons even now, and the adverse balance is likely 
to increase rather than decrease unless some remedy is found 
before long. 

If her requirements so exceed her native production in 
peace time, how much more will her position be aggravated 
if ever she is forced to fight a naval war. It is with this 
possible contingency in view that she has adopted the policy 
of buying large supplies of fuel oil whenever prices are low, 
and storing them up for times of emergency. This, it is 
worth recalling, was the policy advocated by the late Lord 
Fisher for Great Britain in the days before Mr. Winston 
Churchill came to the fore with the plans in regard to the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, over which the British Govern- 
ment obtained a controlling interest by virtue of the number 
of shares purchased. For some years past the Japanese 
Navy Department has been buying large quantities of oil 
from America and the Dutch East Indies, amounting to 
several hundred-thousand tons annually. Only part of the 
amount purchased is for immediate use, the unexpended 


* The total imports for 1927 rose to 276,700,000 gallons, benzine alone rising to as 
much as 75,000,000. 
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portion being stored in large tanks and underground 
reservoirs as a reserve supply for use in war time, and to this 
is added the bulk of the oil produced in Saghalien. Although 
great secrecy is observed as to the size of these reserve stocks, 
they must, by this time, be very considerable, and they are 
growing yearly. A reserve of something like 2,000,000 
tons is said to be the amount which the naval authorities have 
in view. 

Winston Churchill, in ‘The World Crisis,” tells us 
that, in the first ten months of the late War, the British Fleet 
used 800,000 tons of fuel oil; and Hector Bywater, in his 
*““Sea-Power in the Pacific,” quotes an officer of the 
American Navy as estimating that 249,000 tons of coal and 
45,000 tons of oil would be required for the transport of 
the American Navy through the Panama Canal to the 
Philippines. General Golovin, commenting, in his “ Pro- 
blem of the Pacific,” on the data supplied by Bywater, 
estimates that ‘“‘for six months’ operations in the Western 
Pacific the American Fleet would require in the Philippines 
about 1,000,000 tons of coal and 200,000 tons of oil.’ 

Judging from these figures, it will be seen that Japan, 
if ever she became engaged in a war of long duration, would 
require very large oil reserves at the start, unless she could 
be certain of her ability to obtain fresh supplies all the time 
from abroad. As Britain and America control all sources 
of supply open to her at the present time, including even the 
Djambi and other oil fields in the Dutch East Indies, which 
are closely connected with British commercial interests, Japan 
would be faced with a very serious problem if she went to 
war with either of these two Powers. It is to be hoped 
that no such war will ever take place; but, bearing this fact 
in mind, it is little wonder that the Japanese Government is 
doing its best to build up large oil reserves, and that it is 
’ leaving no stone unturned to ensure that adequate supplies 
will be forthcoming in the event of a war. 

The Navy is, of course, the largest individual consumer 
of fuel oil in Japan, but, as pointed out earlier in this 
chapter, petroleum and its products are of vital importance 
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to the Air Force, mechanical transport, for a large portion 
of the merchant marine, and for industrial plants of all 
kinds. It is not sufficient, therefore, merely to build up 
adequate oil reserves for the Navy; all these other con- 
sumers also require enormous supplies in order to avoid 
being paralysed. If Japan can procure sufficient supplies of 
crude oil, she can refine it into the requisite products herself, 
but, unless adequate supplies of the raw material are 
forthcoming, she can do nothing. 


In regard to the Japanese Navy’s oil reserves, it is 
known that large quantities are stored at Tokuyama in the 
Inland Sea, and at Yokosuka, the great naval base at the 
entrance to Tokyo Bay, as well as at Kure, Sasebo, and other 
strategic points. Provision is also to be made for the storage 
of 100,000 tons of oil, either at Otaru or Ominato. It is 
well to recall, however, that about 100,000 tons of the 
reserves at Yokosuka were destroyed by fire at the time of 
the great earthquake in September, 1923.* This loss was 
soon made good, but one result of the earthquake was to 
demonstrate the difficulties with which Japan would be faced, 
in the event of a war, in regard to her requirements of 
benzine for motor transport and aviation purposes. This 
particular product of petroleum was so urgently required 
after the earthquake, that the Government at once set up a 
benzine control committee, with powers to commandeer all 
available supplies in the country and to control its distribution 
and consumption. This affected not only the Nippon Oil 
Company and other Japanese concerns, but also the three 
foreign oil companies, namely the Rising Sun Petroleum 
Company (Royal Dutch-Shell group), Standard Oil, and 
Texas Oil Company. The foreign concerns co-operated 


* It may be recalled that Messrs. Doheny and Fall, in the course of their trial at the 
end of 1926, attempted to defend themselves against the charges brought against them in 
connection with the American naval oil lease scandal, by making out that their motives 
were patriotic, and that their actions were based on reports of alleged plans for a Japanese 
invasion of America, Two and a half years previously (March, 1924) Doheny was reported 
to have made the assertion that the fire which destroyed Yokohama after the earthquake of 
1923 was due to ‘‘the secret storage of several million tons of oil in underground tanks.” 
This assertion was, apparently, made with a view to preparing the way beforehand for 
lending colour to the story about Japan's aggressive intentions against the United States, but, 
although it gained credence in some quarters, it is safe to say that the allegation was 
entirely fictitious, and could not be taken seriously by anyone acquainted with the facts, 
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loyally, but, even so, the available stocks were inadequate to 
cope with the demands until fresh supplies had been rushed 
into the country. If this crisis had resulted from the out- 
break of a war, instead of from an earthquake, the demands 
would have been very much greater, and no fresh supplies 
might have been forthcoming. Japan would then have been 
faced with a difficulty which might well have led to her 
undoing. 

In the event of a war, the Japanese Government would, 
presumably, commandeer all available supplies of fuel oil, 
motor spirit, and other petroleum products in the country, 
and would take over the control of all oil refineries and 
installations. Indeed there has, more than once, been a talk 
of Japan’s setting up an oil monopoly in the country. 
Although there seems little likelihood of this suggestion 
being carried out in peace time, a certain amount of 
significance is attached to the fact that such powerful 
Japanese concerns as Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Asano, and others 
have now entered the oil business. Business and politics are 
closely interwoven in Japan, and some of these concerns 
exercise very considerable influence in political circles. This 
is exemplified by the fact that the late Kato Ministry was 
often referred to as “the Mitsubishi Cabinet.”’ By this it 
was meant to infer that its policy was largely dictated by the 
Mitsubishi interests. It is true that the late Count Kato, the 
Premier, and Baron Shidehara, the Foreign Minister, were 
both closely connected by family ties with Baron Iwasaki, the 
head of that powerful organisation, and that other members 
of the Cabinet also had similar connections; but how far, if 
at all, the Government was actually influenced by this great 
commercial concern, it is impossible to say. One point, 
however, that seems fairly certain is that the two or three 
successive governments in power during the years 1920—4 
were influenced in their Russian policy, in regard to the 
Saghalien Question, not only by the Mitsubishi interests but 
by all six of the concerns connected with the Hokushinkai, 
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the Japanese syndicate which was endeavouring, during that 
period, to exploit the oil resources in the northern half of 
Saghalien Island. 
The southern half of this island was ceded to Japan in 
1905 under the terms of the Treaty of Portsmouth, on the 
conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War, but the northern 
half was retained by Russia until 1920 when, in retaliation 
for the slaughter of a number of her countrymen at. 
Nikolaievsk by Bolsheviks, it was seized by Japan, who 
remained in possession until May, 1925, when, in accordance 
with the terms of the treaty negotiated by her at Peking a 
few months earlier, she returned it to the Soviet Government. 


It was generally believed at the outset that the 
Nikolaievsk massacre was merely used as a pretext for 
obtaining permanent control of the Northern Saghalien oil 
fields, which were considered to be of great potential value, 
and which were promptly exploited by the Hokushinkai, 
and most observers believed at the time that, owing to the 
lure of oil, and to the strategic value of the island, Japan had 
no intention of ever returning this territory. The long- 
drawn negotiations, with their frequent breakdowns, which 
followed, added colour to this belief almost up to the last 
moment, and it was with no small surprise that the world 
learned of their sudden and unexpected termination, and 
of Japan’s agreeing to the retrocession of these oil-bearing 
lands.* In return for this action, it is true, the Soviet 
granted her certain oil concessions in the northern half of 
the island, and a semi-official company backed, like its pre- 
decessor, the Hokushinkai, by the Japanese naval authorities, 
is now exploiting and developing them; but no longer has 
Japan the free hand which she possessed during the four 
years of her military occupation of Northern Saghalien. 


* It may be recalled that the Soviet Government, as subsequently admitted, endeavour- 
ed to play off Japan and the United States by granting concessions to the Sinclair Oil 
Company in Northern Saghalien during the time of Japan’s occupation of this territory. 
Knowing that Japan would refuse to recognise the validity of these concessions, Moscow 
hoped that Washington would try to force her to do so. Washington, however, wisely 
refrained from supporting the Sinclair claims. ; 
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At the present time it is said that the Japanese are 
obtaining some 60,000 or 70,000 tons of oil annually (some 
reports put it as high as 100,000 tons) from this source— 
a comparatively small amount perhaps, but the prospects 
for a considerable increase in future years are reasonably 
good, as further exploitation is planned. Added to this, 
there is the domestic production in Japan itself, and there 
are the reserves which are being built up by the Navy. The 
recent entry of Mitsui, Mitsubishi, and a dozen or more 
other commercial concerns into the business of oil importa- 
tion is also bound to assist the Government to some extent 
in its policy of maintaining as large stocks of oil in the 
country as possible, and it is probable that the decision of 
these firms to branch out on this line of business was 
influenced not only by its lucrative prospects, but also by the 
knowledge that the Government was anxious to make the 
country self-supporting in the matter of oil supplies, though 
the actual stocks carried by these Japanese companies are 
not very great. 

With the same object in view, Japanese scientists are 
being encouraged to experiment, and some of them have 
succeeded in producing this much-needed form of fuel by 
synthetic means, though none of their experiments have, up 
to now, enabled them to turn it out to such an extent as 
to make its production a practical commercial proposition. 
It is possible, however, that Japan may some day be in a 
position to obtain considerable supplies of oil from the 
Fushun collieries in Manchuria. Experiments are said to 
have proved that oil can be extracted in large quantities 
from the shale in these important holdings of the South 
Manchurian Railway Company, and it has been estimated 
that more than 200,000 tons of oil can be obtained from 
these coal beds annually, if the necessary plant be installed. 
The construction of kilns has already been started. The 
only question is whether it can be made a paying proposi- 
tion. Opinions tend to vary on this point, just as they do 
in regard to the potential value of the oil concessions 
obtained from Soviet Russia in Northern Saghalien. The 
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chances are, however, that sooner or later some way of 
extracting this oil on a commercial basis will be found. If 
as much as 200,000 tons of oil can be produced annually 
from this source, and a further 300,000 tons, as some people 
anticipate, from the Saghalien concessions, one of Japan’s 
greatest problems will become greatly simplified, as this, 
added to her own home production, would give her about 
800,000 tons a year. Even, however, if her requirements 
remained stationary, she would still require a further 400,000 
tons or more before she could hope to become self- 
supporting; but, far from remaining stationary, every year 
sees a large increase in consumption on the figures for the 
preceding twelve months. The dream of ultimately being 
able to supply all her own needs is, therefore, never likely 


to be fulfilled. 


(2) The Question Of Iron And Steel. 


Few things are more essential from the point of view 
of national defence than an assured supply of iron and 
steel’ It is, therefore, one of Japan’s great misfortunes that, 
in this respect, she is as dependent on outside sources as she 
is in the matter of oil. 


Prior to her emergence from her self-imposed seclusion 
in the middle of last century, Japan’s requirements in this 
direction were extremely limited and could be met without 
difficulty by the primitive methods, then in practice, of 
smelting sand iron ore. With the opening up of the country 
to outside intercourse, and the consequent birth of 
industrialism which ensued, however, there came a sudden 
and greatly increased demand, the significance of which 
became more apparent on the outbreak of her war with 
China in 1894. The lesson learned on that occasion was 
taken to heart, and resulted in the establishment of a govern- 
ment steel plant in Kyushu, the most southern of the four 
main islands of the Japanese group. 
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In the years that followed, there was an annual increase 
in the demands for iron and steel, and the war with Russia, 
resulting, as it did, in the expansion of the Army and Navy 
and in the development of industry in general, showed more 
plainly than ever the problem which, sooner or later, Japan 
would have to face if she did not wish to remain forever 
dependent on the goodwill of foreign countries for the 
supply of these important materials. 


It was not, however, until the outbreak of the Great 
War in 1914 that the full significance of her position was 
brought home to her. Up to that time, although she had 
been unable to meet her own requirements by means of 
domestic production, she had never met with any difficulty 
in obtaining supplies from abroad. The iron and steel 
producers of Europe and America welcomed Japan with 
open arms as being one of their best customers; but the 
War altered all this, as first Europe, and then America, had 
to cut off their supplies to her, as they required every bit of 
the precious metal for themselves. Not only, in fact, did 
Japan find her sources of supply cut off, but before long 
she found her former suppliers asking her to provide them 
with the very materials which hitherto she had always 
obtained from them. 


Being faced with the sudden and unexpected problem 
of having to make provision, not only for her own wants 
but also for the requirements of her allies, she hurriedly set 
to work to establish a number of new iron and steel plants 
in Japan itself, and also in Korea and Manchuria. The 
slump that followed within a year or two of the cessation 
of hostilities, and the subsequent reduction of armaments, 
brought about a temporary decrease in the demand for iron 
and steel, and, as a result, a number of these plants were 
forced to close down; but Japan had learned her lesson, and 
was determined that never again would she rest satisfied 
until she had made herself self-supporting in the matter of 
iron and steel supplies. By means of subsidies and tariff 
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walls, her industrialists were encouraged to build new and 
better-equipped plants, and no pains were spared in the 
endeavour to reduce the adverse balance between imports 
and home production. 


That some success has crowned these efforts can be 
seen by a study of official statistics, and by the rapid expan- 
sion of existing plants; but, even so, Japan is still far from 
being self-supporting, and in 1924 imported no less than 
1,160,000 tons of steel. Admittedly this was an exceptional 
year, as, owing to the 1923 earthquake, the Government 
exempted steel from duty for some months in order to help 
on the work of reconstruction. Moreover, this great seismic 
disaster had had an adverse effect on home production. 
It was but natural, therefore, that imports of steel were 
unusually heavy, and a better idea of what has been 
accomplished by the Government’s encouragement of the 
domestic industry is obtained from the figures for the 
following year, 1925, when only 535,000 tons of steel were 
imported, and the home output increased to 1,100,000 tons. 
The figures for 1926 showed 870,000 tons imported and 
1,323,000 tons produced in the country; but, although the 
yearly imports are inclined to move up and down alternately, 
home production shows a steady increase, both in total and 
in proportion to consumption. Thus it will be seen that 
the object for which Japan is striving, namely to become 
self-supporting in the matter of steel and pig iron, is 
appreciably nearer, though much remains yet to be done 
before the desired goal is reached, as the yearly consump- 
tion is also on the increase. 


With the present steel plants working at full capacity, 
it is estimated that Japan could turn out close on 1,800,000 
tons a year, if pressed to do so, and plans are on foot to 
raise this to 2,300,000 tons; but this would require the 
importation of 500,000 tons or more of pig iron for its 
manufacture over and above the maximum amount 
produceable in the country, even with the existing pig iron 
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plants taxed to the utmost. Actually at the present time 
the annual consumption of pig iron is about 1,700,000 tons, 
of which 300,000 tons or more have to be imported from 
abroad, mainly from India and China. As, however, plans 
are on foot to increase home production up to 2,200,000 
tons by 1931, it is hoped that the necessity of importing 
from abroad will soon be ruled out. 

Even, however, if Japan ever becomes self-supporting 
in regard to her requirements of steel and iron, she will 
always be under the necessity of importing the ore required 
for their production and also the special coal used in the 
process, as Nature has been unkind to her in both these 
respects. Vast quantities of iron sand exist in certain parts 
of the country, and experiments are being made with a view 
to discovering, if possible, some method of extracting the 
metal, but up to now no way has been found for making 
its extraction on a large scale a practical commercial proposi- 
tion. Japan, therefore, has to look elsewhere for supplies 
of this essential raw material, without which her iron and 
steel industry would be paralysed. It is mainly to China 
that she turns her eyes, and in view of the essential need of 
ensuring an uninterrupted flow of the ore from this source, 
it is hardly to be wondered at that she sets such store on 
guarding her “rights” and interests in the neighbouring 
Republic. The fact that, as stated in the Diet some two or 
three years ago, 65% of her ore imports come from the 
Yangtse valley, is of no small military significance when it 
is remembered that she is endeavouring to make herself 
independent of outside sources for steel and pig iron, and 
to import nothing but the ore; for it means that the safety 
of the iron-bearing deposits in Manchuria* and the Yangtse 
valley will become more than ever vital to her as years go 
by, and that she will be unable to brook interference of any 
kind with her interests in those parts. In other words, as 
one paper put it when commenting on this fact, “ Japan’s 
strategic frontier, if the protection of the iron industry is 


* The iron works operated by the Japanese-owned South Manchurian Railway produce 
200,000 tons yearly, and plans are on foot to increase the output to half a million tons. 
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not to be entirely vain, must include the Yangtse and 
Manchuria. This is an international complication as serious 
as those to which Britain is committed in the strategic control 
of oil, and must, sooner or later, attract the same jealous 
attentions as Britain’s dispositions have done.”§ 


Bearing all this in mind, it will be seen how close is the 
connection between the question of Japan’s requirements 
of iron and steel and that of her national defence problem. 


(3) Transportation and Communications. 


Although Japan is the possessor of a well-developed 
and efficiently operated railway system, the total mileage of 
which is close on 11,000,* her road communications are, on 
the whole, only describable as poor, a fact which accounts 
in large part for the small amount of motor traffic, other than 
in the big towns and their vicinity.t Her telegraphic and 
telephonic communications, though forming a wide-spread 
net-work, are also far from being as good as they might be. 


So much then for her internal communications, but 
when we turn to her external communications, and to her 
system of intercommunication between the home country 
and her possessions overseas, we find a far better state of 
affairs. Her merchant marine, for example, with its world- 
wide and highly efficient service, has a tonnage of close on 
4,000,000, and, at the end of May, 1928, boasted of 911 
vessels of over 1,000 tons loading capacity.t This includes 
not only the passenger and freight services linking Japan 
with Europe, America, Australia, India, Africa, and most 
other parts of the world, but also the well-appointed vessels 
operating on the “ferry services” linking the main island 


§ Japan Chronicle 23.3.26. 
* Government railways 7,829 miles and local lines (mainly light) 2,908 miles. In 
addition there are electric trains and trams with a mileage of 1,489. 


ft There were computed to be about 54,000 motor vehicles in the country at the 
end of 1927, including 10,000 trucks and lorries and 7,200 motor buses, the latter 
being run on routes totalling some 21,700 miles in all. 


~ In regard to building facilities, Japan had seventeen shipyards with eighty-four ways 
at the end of 1926. 
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with Korea, with Shanghai, and with Hokkaido. The boats 
on the last-named run are equipped for the conveyance of 
trains, which are run onto them from railhead at Aomori, 
and carried across the sixty or seventy miles of water 
separating this northern city from Hakodate, whilst the 
“ferry boats” linking Japan with Korea are 3,600-ton 
vessels, easily convertible to auxiliary cruisers if required as 
such, and cover the distance of 120 miles across the Tsushima 
Straits from Shimonoseki to Fusan in eight hours, connecting 
with trains at either end. 

The two vessels used as ferries between Nagasaki and 
Shanghai are likewise believed to be convertible into 
auxiliary cruisers, and cover the distance of 500 odd miles 
in a little over twenty-five hours, at an average speed of 
twenty knots.* 


Apart from the tendency to purchase second-hand 
vessels from abroad, little could be done to better her 
shipping communications, and every credit must be given 
to Japan for their rapid development and efficiency. As an 
asset, both in peace and in war, they are invaluable. 

Transportation facilities, however, are not the only 
communications to be considered. Her cable and radio 
systems are also deserving of some consideration. 

Japan has, for many years past, been in telegraphic 
touch with the outside world. In addition to the extensions 
of the Great Northern Telegraph Company connecting 
Nagasaki with both Shanghai and Vladivostock, the Japanese 
Government has cable lines of its own linking the mother 
country direct with all her oversea possessions—with Korea 
and the Kwantung leased territory on the Asiatic mainland, 
with the island of Formosa, with southern Saghalien and 
with the Bonins and her other principle insular possessions, 
as well as with Chefoo, Tsingtao, Shanghai, and, via 
Formosa, with Foochow, and, via the Bonins, with America. 
All these link up with the main world systems, with the 


* In his ‘‘ Great Pacific War’’ (published by Messrs. Constable & Co. in 1925), 
Hector Bywater devotes some eight or ten pages to an imaginary action between these two 
vessels and two American auxiliary cruisers, resulting in the destruction of the latter. 
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land lines and submarine cables of the Eastern and Great 
Northern Telegraph Companies on the Asiatic mainland, 
and with the American Trans-Pacific Service from the 
Bonins. 

Although the establishment of cable communication 
with the outside world is no new thing, the invention of 
wireless has had its effect on Japan just as it has on other 
countries. This particular branch of her communications 
is now undergoing considerable development and must 
therefore be considered. 

Formerly, all wireless communications in Japan, other 
than naval or military, were under the Department of 
Communications. Under certain specified conditions, 
private installations are now permitted. In addition, a semi- 
official organisation, known as the Japan Wireless Telegraph 
Company, has been formed for the purpose of taking over 
and operating some of the stations hitherto under Govern- 
ment control. Chief amongst these are the receiving station 
at Kami-Fukuoka and the transmitting stations at Harano- 
machi and Tomioka. All three of these are in touch with 
San Francisco, Hawaii, and Java, and are generally known 
by the single name of Iwaki. Haranomachi, it may be noted, 
sends by long wave and Tomioka by short wave. 

A receiving station under the Communications Depart- 
ment at Osaka—in touch by long wave with France, Warsaw, 
and Nauen, and by short wave with Manila and Saigon— 
is probably to be transferred to this semi-official company 
before long; and, as the natural complement, a sending 
station for transmission to Europe, due for completion by 
March, 1929, is now being erected at Yosami-mura, near 
Nagoya, while a second receiving station has just been 
added to this group, the site being at Kaizo-mura, near 
Yokkaichi, the port of Nagoya. 

Two other stations are to be erected and operated 
by this company, one for communication with America, 
the other with Australia and the South Seas, though no. 
announcement has yet been made as to the sites they are 
to occupy. 
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Of the other installations under civilian control on the 
main islands of Japan, the majority may be classified under 
three headings—those used for internal intercommunica- 
tions, those for communicating with passing vessels, and 
experimental stations. The six stations under the first 
classification, all of which use the short wave, are at Tokyo, 
Osaka, Kanazawa, Sapporo, Hiroshima, and Kagoshima, and 
are meant to supplement the ordinary internal telegraphic 
service when lines are congested or out of action for any 
reason. The stations in the group used for communicating 
with passing vessels are mainly coastal. They include one at 
Ochiishi, near Nemuro, in Hokkaido, which, in addition to 
keeping in touch with ships, communicates with the radio 
stations in Saghalien and the Kuriles. 

This brings us to the question of wireless stations in 
Japan’s possessions overseas. These consist of two in 
Formosa, and one each in Kwantung, Korea, Southern 
Saghalien, and the Kuriles, at Dairen, Seoul, Otomari, and 
Paramushiro respectively. The last of these six is only 
operated during the fishing season and is, together with 
Otomari, controlled by the Department of Communications, 
whereas the other four stations are operated by the Com- 
munications’ bureaux of the local governments concerned. 
For the purpose of maintaining touch with these oversea 
government stations, the Department of Communications 
has a special receiving station at Iwatsuki, and a sending 
station at Kemigawa, near Tokyo. / 

In addition to those already mentioned, Japanese 
oversea stations are maintained in the Bonins, and in the 
South Sea Islands mandated to Japan. The former is, 
however, under the Navy Department. Of the stations 
operated by the Navy in Japan itself, the main one is at 
Funabashi and can both send to, and receive from, Hawaii 
and America. Smaller naval wireless stations exist at 
Ominato (near Aomori), Omura (near Sasebo), Honjo- 
mura (near Kure), and at other important points, whilst 
a powerful receiving station stands in the Navy Office 
compound in Tokyo. 
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The Army, on its part, operates a receiving station, 
which is in touch with America, at Karugawa in Hokkaido, 
while at Kanazawa, on the Sea of Japan coast, a transmitting 
station keeps the military authorities in touch with the 
various garrison headquarters on the Asiatic mainland. 

Summing up therefore, the main points to be noted 
with regard to the Japanese wireless system are:— 

1. That all commercial wireless is to be placed under 
private management instead of, as heretofore, being 
controlled by the Government. 

2. That the Government is now in close communica- 
tion by wireless with all its oversea possessions and that, 
unlike Iwaki and Osaka, which are in touch with America 
and Europe respectively, the Kemigawa station, which 
maintains touch with the principle oversea possessions, is to 
remain in Government hands. 

3. That wireless communication with America is to be 
facilitated still further. 

Other points of interest also arise, but these three 
appear to be the most outstanding. 


(4) Civil Aviation and Aerial Routes 


Compared with its progress in western countries, the 
development of civil aviation in Japan has hitherto been 
extremely backward, though credit must be given to 
certain units of the vernacular press, particularly to the 
powerful Osaka “Asahi,” for the great efforts expended 
by them to rouse the interest of the people at large in the 
matter of aviation, and of its importance both in peace and 
war. Large sums have been offered as prize-money, aerial 
meetings and pageants have been organised, and spectacular 
flights have been arranged and financed by newspapers, all 
with this same object in view. When communications 
between the Capital and the rest of Japan broke down at 
the time of the great earthquake in 1923, the “ Asahi” at 
once organised an aerial mail service from Tokyo, and when, 
two years later, Japanese aviators blazed the overland air 
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trail via Siberia from their own country to Europe, it was 
this same paper that organised and largely financed the 
flight. These are but two concrete examples of the enter- 
prising services rendered by the “‘ Asahi” to the cause of 
civil aviation in Japan, and many other similar instances 
could be quoted to show how much the country owes to this 
and to other units of the Japanese Press for their 
encouragement of aerial science. 
This encouragement is beginning, at last, to bear fruit, 
and plans are now on foot to carry out a considerable 
development of civil aviation both in Japan itself and in her 
oversea possessions, and also for the establishment of aerial 
routes linking Japan with the Asiatic mainland and with the 
component parts of her empire. Before describing these 
future plans, which are still somewhat nebulous, it will be 
well to examine briefly the general situation in regard to 
civil aviation as it exists in Japan at the present time. 
According to figures supplied by the Aviation Bureau 
of the Department of Communications, there were, at the 
end of 1927, seven civil aviation schools in the country and 
nineteen civil aerodromes, whilst the total number of 
civilians holding pilots’ certificates was 275, and civilian- 
owned machines numbered eighty-six. 
So far as aerial transport is concerned, there are now 
three separate organisations in existence. These are, (1) 
The Tozai Teiki Air Company (organised under the 
auspices of the “‘ Asahi”), which operates a service of six 
machines between Tokyo and Osaka, the political and com- 
mercial capitals of Japan, and two machines between Tokyo 
and Sendai to the north; (2) The Japan Air Company, with 
a service of eight seaplanes operating between Osaka and 
Fukuoka, thereby linking the main island with Kyushu; and 
(3) The Japan Aerial Transportation Company, with five 
-seaplanes operating between Sakai (near Osaka), Imabaru 
(island of Shikoku), and Oita in Kyushu. Of these three 
companies, only the last-named carries: passengers; the other 
two have, up to now, confined their activities mainly to mail 
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carrying. Though nominally all three operate regular 
services, they appear still to be more or less in the 
experimental stage. 


To these three public air transport organisations must 
be added the private services operated by the two great Osaka 
papers, the “Asahi” and ‘‘ Mainichi,” each of which 
maintains machines of its own; whilst in South Manchuria 
an experimental air service, connecting Dairen with Mukden, 
Yinkow, Fushun, Changchun, and other places of 
importance, was inaugurated in December, 1926, by the Ito 
Aviation Institute, which is said to operate seven machines. 

That the authorities are at last waking up to the 
importance of establishing regular aerial routes and services 
is seen, not only in the tentative plans that are being drawn 
up for the future, but also by the subsidies which are to be 
asked for in the coming session of the Diet. The first two 
routes connecting Japan with the Asiatic mainland will, if 
all goes well, link Tokyo with Dairen, and Osaka with 
Shanghai. In October, 1926, experimental flights, which 
attained reasonably satisfactory results, were made for the 
first time on these two routes, and, providing the money is 
forthcoming, it seems safe to predict that regular services 
will be maintained on them before very long. It needs but 
little imagination to visualize the great value of thus linking 
Japan and the mainland by air. The present plan appears 
to be to amalgamate the three existing aerial transport 
organizations, and to place thirty machines on the Tokyo- 
Dairen route and twenty on that between Osaka and 
Shanghai. For the first three years, the service, according 
to present plans, will be confined to the carriage of mails 
and small packages, but after that it is planned to utilize it 
for passenger traffic as well. 

Although these are to be the first two routes 
established, it is also planned to link up Sendai with 
Saghalien via Aomori, Sapporo and Asahigawa; Formosa 
with Shanghai via Fuchow, and Dairen with Peking and 
Mukden. Later still, it is proposed to establish aerial routes 
between Osaka and Harbin via Tsuruga and Vladivostock, 
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with a branch line connecting the last named with Seoul, 
whilst Shanghai is to be linked with Dairen by way of 
Tsingtao, and with Peking via Hankow, thus rounding off 
the areas in which Japan’s main commercial and strategic 
interests lie. Realizing, however, that diplomatic difficulties 
would be encountered if she endeavoured to establish the 
mainland routes, apart from those in her own territory, by 
herself, the Japanese authorities are said to consider it 
advisable to enlist the co-operation of foreign concerns in 
their establishment, a decision which shows wisdom. 

No doubt many years will have to elapse before the 
full fruition of all these schemes, but there seems no reason 
to doubt that the day will come when Japan is linked by 
regular aerial routes, not only with important points on the 
eastern edge of the Asiatic mainland, such as Vladivostock, 
Dairen and Shanghai, but that at these points the Japanese 
air lines will be connected with the great international airways 
of the future, with the trans-Siberian route to Europe, and 
with a south-westerly air route, taking in much the same 
points as does the Great Eastern Cable and Telegraph 
Company at the present time, with a branch route down to 
Australia, whilst Japan will also be linked with America in 
the same way. 

Visionary as all this may seem, it is simply a question of 
time before it becomes translated into fact. Flights have 
already been made between Japan and America, and between 
Japan and Europe both via India and via Siberia, thus 
proving the possibility of these air connections. It now 
remains for ways and means to be found for adapting these 
air routes for commercial purposes whilst, in the meantime, 
Japan is establishing her own air lines to connect with them. 
Just in the same way as her geographical position is one of 
great strategic strength from the point of view of national 
defence, so also will it be, in years to come, one of great 
aerial importance, becoming, as it will, the focal point of a 
number of international air routes, and the junction of the 
important trans-Pacific and trans-Asiatic routes. 
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Summary of Leading Events 


In 
History of Anglo-Japanese Naval and 
Military Relations. 


Will Adams lands in Japan. 

The ‘ Pheton Incident.” 

Visit by Admiral Stirling. 

Lord Elgin’s Mission. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock arrives as Britain’s first 
Minister to Japan. 

Admiral Jones arrives “to show the flag.” 

Japan expresses desire to purchase British warships. 

Britain counters Russia at Tsushima. 

British Legation attacked. 

British marines sent to act as Legation Guard. 

Japanese Mission to England. 

Japanese Mission visits Aldershot. 

Second Attack on British Legation. 

Murder of Richardson. 

Bombardment of Kagoshima by British Fleet. 

20th Foot (Lancashire Fusiliers) sent to Japan. 

Bombardment of Shimonoseki. 

International squadron sent to Kobe. 

20th and 11th (Devons) Foot leave Japan. 

9th Foot (Norfolks) come to Japan. 

British and Japanese hold combined parade. 

Sir Harry Parkes visits Prince of Satsuma. 

Yokohama Fire. 

First British Naval Mission arrives. 

9th Foot leave Japan, 10th Foot (Lincolns) arrive. 

Restoration War breaks out. 

Sir Harry Parkes retires to Kobe. 

Bizen Affair. 

Sir Harry Parkes attacked in Kyoto. 

H.M.S. “ Rattler” sunk. 

Duke of Edinburgh’s visit to Japan. 
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1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1875 
1882 
1885 
1887 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1899 
29 
1900 


1902 
1903 


Anglo-Japanese Naval and Military Relations 


Visit of Admiral Hornby’s squadron. 

British military garrison withdrawn from Yokohama. 

Japanese Navy Department inaugurated. 

Second British Naval Mission arrives. 

Japan occupies Bonins lest Britain seize them. 

First Japanese Naval Attaché appointed to London. 

Port Lazarev Incident. 

Captain John Ingles appointed as Naval Adviser to 
Japan. 

Captain John Ingles returns to England. 

First British Military Attaché appointed to Tokyo. 

Sino-Japanese War. 

Triple Intervention. 

Lord Charles Beresford visits Japan as national 
guest. 

First British Naval Attaché appointed to Tokyo. 

Boxer Rebellion. 

Anglo-Japanese Alliance announced. 

Language Officer system inaugurated. 


1904-5 Russo-Japanese War. 


1905 


1906 
1914 


9? 


2? 


1915 


British Fleet lionised in Tokyo. 

British Fleet take part in victory review. 

Garter Mission to Japan. 

Japanese ultimatum to Germany. 

Tsingtao Campaign. 

Combined operations in the Pacific. 

* Tbuki” convoys Anzacs. 

Japanese marines help to suppress Singapore Mutiny. 


1917-18 Japanese Navy co-operates in Mediterranean. 


1918 


”? 
1921 


King George becomes Japanese Marshal and Emperor 
becomes British Field-Marshal. 

Siberian Campaign opens. 

British Naval Aviation Mission sent to Japan. 

Japanese Crown Prince visits England and is made 
honorary General in British Army. 

Washington Conference opens. 

Anglo-Japanese Alliance terminated. 

Prince of Wales visits Japan and is given rank of 
General in Japanese Army. 

Opposition to Singapore Base aroused in Japan. 

Great Earthquake. 

First visit of an Australian warship to Japan. 

Togo’s flag-ship, ‘* Mikasa,” becomes national 
memorial. 

Three-Power Naval Conference at Geneva. 

Shanghai Defence Force XV. visits Japan. 
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